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You will be suipriBed to dee your name at the 
head of this address; but I flatter myself that the 
liberty which I take, in violation of all preliminary 
forms, will not require an apology. As soon as I had 
finished a long and laborious work, with the ambition 
of adding to English literature (what seemed to be 
much wanted) a translation of a great historian, it 
was natural that I should look round for a person of 
genius and learning, from whose candour I can pny 
mise myself a just, but mild decision. This, sir, was 
the practice in ancient times when the republic of 
letters was considered as an honourable communis, 
and ihe several members addressed dieir works to 
one another with a spirit of freedom and integrity, 
tOl the manners underwent a change, and, adulation 
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diffusing its baneful influence, dedication became 
another word for servile flatteiy. 

It is not my intention to conform to the modem 
practice; but, thou^ I know what a small, if any, 
^rtion of ancient genius has fallen to my lot, I claim 
the privilege of imitating the disinterested manners 
of a liberal age. I beg leave to dedicate my labours 
to the person, whose talents I have long admired: to 
the man, whom I saw many years ago coming forth 
irom the school of Qjaintiliao, impressed with the 
greatprinciple of that consummate master, ne/ichcrtiiii 
quidem oratorem^ nisi bawum wmm. In the part 
which you have acted on the great stage of public 
business, the effect of diat principle has been seen 
and acknowledged; but in no instance, with such dis- 
tinguished lustre, as when we saw you, on a late oc» 
casion, with a patriot spirit standing forth ihe dum^ 
pian of truths of your country, and the British con- 
stitution. 



-Per obslantes catervas 



Eiplicuit sua victor arms. 
The regicides of France had die vanity to offer 
ttieir new lights and wild metaphysics to a pebpte 
who have understood and cherished civil liberty 
from the invasion of Julius Caesar to the present 
iMHir; but your penetrating eye pervaded the wiiole, 

//. 
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and, in one book, demonstrated, that so far from 
being objects of imitation, the new politicians of 
France were no better than Jlrchitects of Rvin. 
The Friends of the People in that country have been 
for years employed in proving, by all their acts and 
decrees, the truth of your reasoning; they have 
been, I may say, writing notes on your book, and 
the commentary has been fatally too often written in 
blood. 

It is now acknowledgedi sir, that your early vigi- 
lance, your zeal and ardour, have hindered this coun- 
try from being made a theatre of rapine, blood, and 
massacre. To whom can Tacitus, the great states- 
man of his time, be so properly addressed, as to him, 
whose writings have saved his country?* Scenes of 
horror, like diose which you have described, were 
acted at Rome, and Tacitus has painted them in 
colours equal to your own. He has shown )8l frantic 
people, under &e Praetorian bands, and the German 
legions, fighting for anarchy, not for civil govern- 
ment 

Though it is not for me to tell you, sir, what is to 
be found in Tacitus, I beg leave to observe, diat in 
these volumes &ere are three tracts of great impor- 
tance. In the manners of die Germans, we have 
Hie ori^ of that constitution, which you have so 
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ably defended: in the life of Agricola, we see diat 
holy jQame o^ liberty, which has been for ages the 
glory of Englishmen, and the wonder of foreign na- 
tions. The dialogue concerning Oratory is, perhaps, 
one of the most beautiful pieces that have come 
down to us from antiquity. Those three tracts 
have been always admired, and have now, in a great 
measure, occasioned this address; for, to speak my 
mind with freedom, if I knew a man in the kingdom, 
who understands those subjects better than yourself, 
I should have spared you the trouble of this dedica- 
tion. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Sir, 

Your most faithful 

And most humble servant, 

ARTHUR MURPETr. 

Mi^6,1793. 



ESSAT 
THE LIFE AND GENIUS 

OF 

TACITUS. 



The author, whose works are now offered to tihe 
public, has gained, by the suffi-ages of posterity, the 
highest rank among the historians of Greece and 
Rome. A profound judge of men, and a severe cen- 
sor of the manners he has delineated, with the pen- 
cil of a master, the characters and the very inward 
frame of the vile and profligate ; while the good and 
upright receive, in his immortal page, the recom- 
pense due to their virtue. It is true that, while he 
extends the fame of others, he exalts his own name, 
and enjoys flie triumph; but it is to be regretted that 
no memoirs of his life are extant He knew the 
value of that private history which presents the se- 
lect lives of eminent men; and, in the life of Agri- 
cola, has left a perfect model of biography: a mode 
ef writing which, he says, was cultivated, with zeal 
and diligence, in thi time of the old republic; but, 
under the emperors, fen into disuse. The good and 
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virtuous were suffered to pass out of the world, 
without an historian to record iheir names. The age 
was grown inattentive to its own concerns; and that 
cold indifference has withheld from us, what now 
would be highly gratifymg to the learned world, an 
intimate and familiar acquaintance with a great and 
celebrated wiiter. All that can be done at present is 
to collect the materials that lie dispersed in frag- 
ments, and give a sketch of the prominent features, 
since it were vdn to attempt an exact portrait of 
him, who can not now sit for his picture. 

Caius Cornelius Tacitus was bom towards the 
beginnmg of Nero's reign. The exact year can not 
be ascertained, but tliere are circumst&nces that lead 
to a reasonable conclusion. Pluiy the younger in- 
forms us, that he and Tacitus were nearly of the 
same age, and that when he was growing up to 
manhoood, his friend was flourishing among the fore- 
most orators of the bar (1). Pliny's age can be 
stated with certainty. He says, in the account of the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which happened in 
November A. U. C. 8:^3, of the Christian aera 79, 
that he was then in his eighteenth year (2). Taci- 
tus, at that time high in reputation, was at least 
four or five years older than Pliny, and most pro- 
bably was bom m the year of Rome 809 or 810, 

(1) ^tate propemodum aequales. Equidem adolescentulus, 
com jam tu fama gloriaque florens; te sequi, tibi loDgo, sed 
proximus, iDtervallo et esse, et haberi concupiscebam. Lib. 
vfi. cpist. 20. 

(2) Agebam enim daodeyicessimuin annum, Lib. vi. epifit; 
20. 
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about the sixth year of Nero's reign. The place of 
ins nativity is no where mentioned. It seems gene- 
rally agreed, that he was the son of Cornelius Ta- 
<;itus, a procurator appointed by the prince to ma^ 
nage the imperial revenue, and govern a province 
in Be^c Gaul. The person so employed was, by 
virtue of his ofiBce, of equestrian rank; and, if he 
was our historian's father, it may be said of him, 
that it was his lot to give to the world two remark- 
able prodigies: one, in the genius of a great histo- 
rian; the other, in a son, of whom we are told by 
jRiny the elder (1), that in the space of three years 
he grew three cubits, or six feet nine inches, able to 
walk, but in a slow heavy pace, and duU of appro- 
jiension almost to stupidity. He died of sudden 
spasms and violent contractions of the nervous sys- 
tem. Lipsius and others considered our author as 
the procurator in Belgia, and the father of that mon- 
strous phenomenon; but the ccmjecture was ill 
founded, and has been fully refuted by Bayle (3). 

The place where our author received his educa- 
tion can not now be known. Massilia (now Mar- 
seilles) was, at that time, the seat of literature and 
polished manners. Agricola was trained up in that 
university; but there is no reason to think that Ta- 

(l)Iotriacubita triennioadolevisse, inceasu tardum, sen* 
su hebetem, et absuinptum contractione membrorum subita. 
Ipsi non pridem vidmus eadem omnia infilio Cornelii Taciti, 
equitis Romani, Belgics Galliae rationea procurantis. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. lib. vii. 8. l^. 

(2) Bayle's Dictionary, article Tacitus. 
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citus formed and enlarged his mind at the same 
place, since, when he relates the fact of his fiitfaer- 
in-law (I), he is silent about himself. If he was edu- 
cated at Rome, we may be sure that it was after a 
method very different from the fashion then in 
vogue. The infant, according to the practice of the 
age, was committed to the menial servants, who 
were generally Greeks (2), and consigned, as soon 
as he grew up, to the tuition of flimsy professors, 
who called themselves rhetoricians, and pre- 
tended to teach the rules of attic eloquence. But 
Greece was fallen into a state of degeneracy. The 
sublime of Demosthenes was out of date. Point, 
antithesis, and brilliant conceit, were the delight of 
vain preceptors, who filled the city of Rome, and 
held schools of declamation, by Cicero caUed Ludus 
impudentue. The manners were corrupted at the 
fountain-head; virtue was undermined by the pro- 
fessors of morals; &e doctrine of Epicurus q[>read 
the mischief wider, and the proud philosophy of the 
stoics was not able to repair die breach. 

Tacitus, it is evident, did not imbibe the smaUest 
tincture of that frivdous science, and that vicious elo- 
quence, thatdebased (he Romangenius. He^mostpro" 
bably, had the good fortune to be formed upon the 
plan adopted in the time of the republic (3), and, with 
the help of a sound scheme of home-discipline, and 

(1) Life of Areola, 8. 4. 

(2) Seethe Dialogue concerning OratoiT, s. S9. 
(S) Ibid. 8. 28. 
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the best domestic eKsmple, he grew up, in a course 
of virtue, to that vigour of mind which gives such 
animation to his writings. The early bent of his own 
natural genius was such, that he may be said to have 
been selfeducated; ex ce natus^ as Tiberius said of 
one of his favourite orators. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he attended the lectures of Ctointilian, 
who in ojqfXMution to the sophists of Greece, tau^t, 
for more than twenty years, the rules of that manly 
eloquence which is so nobfy displayed in his Insti- 
tutes. Some of the critics have applied to our author, 
the passage in which Qwntilian, after enumerating 
the writers who flouridied in that period, says, 
^ There is another person (1) who gives additional 
^lustre to the age; a man who will deservo the 
^ admiration of posterity. I do not mention him at 
^present: Ins name will be known hereafter.^^ If 
this passage relates to Tacitus, the prediction has 
been fully verified. When Quintilian published his 
great work, in the reign of Dmnitian, Tacitus had 
not then written his Annals^ or his History. Those 
immortal compositions where published in the time 
of Trajan. It does not often happen that the senti- 
ments of an historian are in unison with his own 
private character. Sallust has employed die colours 
of eloquence, to paint the vices of the times which 
he describes; but his own morals were not free from 
reproadi. It is otherwise with Tacitus. He pro- 

(1 ) Saperest adhuc, et exornat statis nostras gloriam, vir 
sa^uionim memoria dignus, quiolimnominabitur, nunc intel- 
Jigitur. Quint lib. x, cap. 1 . 
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nounces sentence against bad men and evil deedg^ 
with the firmness of an upright judge, who practised 
the virtue which he commends. Pure and disinte- 
rested, he wrote and acted with the same spirit, and 
was for that reason, the chosen companion and bo* 
(K>m friend of the younger Pliny (1). 

The infancy of Tacitus kept him untainted bj 
the vices of Nero's court He was about twelve 
years old when that emperor finished his career of 
guilt and folfy; and in the tempestuous times that 
followed, he was still secured by his tender years, 
Vespasian restored the public ti*anquillity, revived 
tlie libera] arts, and gave encouragement to men of 
genius. In the first eight years of that emperor, 
Tacitus was at leisure to enlarge his mind, and cul- 
tivate the studies proper to form an orator and a 
Roman citizen. The circle of arts and sciences was 
narrow in comparison with die wide range of modeni 
times. Eloquence and the sword were the means by 
which a Roman aspired to the honours of the state. 
Qjuintilian describes the efficient qualities of an 
orator, and those, he says, consisted in a thorough 
knowledge of the whole system of ethics, some skill 
in natural philosophy, and a competent knowledge 
of history, united to a perfect acquaintance with the 
rules of logic. He cautions his pupil ^^ not to 
^^ bewilder himself in the maze of metaphysics, and 
^^the chimerical visions of abstract speculation, 
"which are too remote from the duties of civil 



(Ij Cornelium Taciturn (scis quern virum) arcta familiari- 
&te complexus est. Lib. iv. epist. 15, 
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"life. What pbildsopher has ever been an able. 
^^ judge, an eminent orator, or a skilful states- 
" man? The orator, whom I would form, should be 
^^ a Roman of enlarged imderstanding, a man of ex- 
^ perience in public affairs, not absorbed in subtle 
^ disquisition, but exercised in the commerce of the 
** world. Let the lover of theory and visionary 
" schemes enjoy his retreat m the schools of differ- 
^^ ent sects; and let the useful advocate learn his art 
^' from those who alone can teach it, the active, the ^ 
'* useful, and the industrious (1).'' That Tacitus 
agreed with the doctrine of Q^uintUian, is evident 
in the passage where he says of Agricola, that the 
commander of armies was, in the course of his 
education, m danger of being lost to the public, in 
consequence of an early bias to the refined systems 
of phibsophy, till, upon mature consideration, he 



' (I) Haec exbortatio mea non eo peitinet, ut esse oratoretn 
philoBophum veliro, quando non alia vite secta longius a civi- 
libus officiis, atque ab omni munere oratoris recessit. Nam 
quis philosophorum aut in judiciis freqaens, aut clarus con- 
eiontbus fuit? Quis denique in ipsa, quam maxime plerique 
eorum vitandam praecipiunt, reipubliGse administratione ver- 
satus est? atque ego ilium, quern instituo, Romanum quem- 
dam velim esse sapientero, qui non secretis disputationibus, 
sed rerum experiraentis atque operibus yere civilem virum 
exfaibeat. Sed quia deserta ab its, qui se ad eloquentiam con- 
tolerunt, studia sapienti®, non jam in actu suo, atque in hac 
fori luce versantur, sed in portions et gymnasia primum, mo^ 
in conventus scholarum recesserunt, id quod est oratori neces- 
sarium, nee a dicendi prseceptoribus traditur, ab iis petere 
nimirum necesse e^t^ apud quos remansit. Quint. lib. xii. 
cap. 2. 
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had the good sense to wean himself firom the vmm 
pursuit of iugenious, but unavailing science (1). 

Our author^s first ambition was to distinguish 
himself at the bar. In the year of Rmne 828, the 
sixth of Vespasian, being then about eighteen, he 
attended the eminent men of the day, in their mquiiy 
concerning the causes of corrupt eloquence. It is 
here assumed, that he was the author of that elegant 
tract, for the reasons given in the introduction to 
* the Notes (2). Agricola was joint consul with Do- 
mitian, A. U. G. 830, for the latter part of the year. 
His name does not appear m the Farii Ccnmilares^ 
because that honour was reserved for the consuls, 
who entered on their office on the kalends of Janua- 
ry, and gave their name to the whde year. Tacitus, 
though not more than twenty, had given' such an 
earnest of his future fame, that Agricola chose him 
for his son-in-law. Thus distinguished, our author 
began the career of civil preferment Vespasian had 
a just discernment of men, and was the friend of 
rising merit Rome, at length, was governed by a 
prince, who had the good sense and virtue to con- 
sider himself as the chief magistrate, whose duty it 
was to redress all grievances, restore good order, and 
give energy to the laws. In such times the early ge- 
nhis of our auttior attracted the notice of the empe* 
ror. The foundation of his fortune was laid by Ves- 
pasian (3). Tacitus does not tell the particulars, but 

(1) See the Life of Agricola, s. 4. 

(2) Dialogue ooncerning Qratoiy. 
(S)Histoi7;i. 8. 1. 
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It is probable that he began with the functions of 
the Vigmtwiraie; a body of twenty men commis- 
sioned to execute an inferior jurisdiction for the 
better regulation of the city. That office, according 
to the system established by Augustus, was a pre- 
liminary step to the gradations of the ma^stracy. 
The senate had power to dispense with it in particu- 
lar cases; and, accordingly, we find Tiberius apply- 
ing to the fathers (1) for that indulgence in favour 
of Drusus, the son of Germanicus. It is probable 
that Tacitus became one of the Vigintivirate^ and 
^nsequently that the road to honours was laid 
open to him. The death of Vespasian, which hap- 
pened A. U. C. 832, did not stop him in his pro- 
gress. Titus was the friend of virtue. The office of 
quaestor, which might be entered upon.at the age of 
twenty-four complete, was, in the regular course, 
the next public honour; and it qualified the person 
who discharged it, for a seat in the senate at five- 
smd-twenty. Titus reigned little more than two 
years. Domitian succeeded to the imperial dignity. 
Suspicious, dark, and sullen, he made the policy of 
Tiberius the model of his government; and being 
by nature fierce, vindictive, impetuous, and sangui- 
nary, he copied the headlong fury of Nero, and made 
cruelty systematic. Possessed of an understanding 
quick and penetrating, he could distinguish the emi^ 
Bent qualities of illustrious men, whom he dreaded 
and hated, ^e saw public virtue, and he destroyed 

(1) Annals, iii^ 0. 29^ 
vol;, r. 3^ 
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it And yet, in that disastrous period, Tacitus rose 
to preferment It would be difiScult to account for 
the success of a man who, in the whole tenor of his 
conduct, preserved an unblemished character, if he 
himself had not furnished a solution of the problem. 
Agricola, he tells us, had the address to restrain the 
headlong violence of Domitian, by his prudence, and 
the virtues of moderation; never choosing to imitate 
the zeal of those, who, by theur intemperance, pro- 
voked their fate and i-ushed on sure destruction, 
without rendering any kind of service to their coun- 
try. The conduct of Agricola plainly showed that 
great men may exist in safety, under the worst and 
most barbarous t}Tanny (1). We may be sure that 
he who commends the mild disposition of his fa- 
ther-in-law, had the prudence to observe the same 
line of conduct Instead of giving umbrage to the 
prince, and provoking the took of power, he was 
content to display his eloquence at the bar. He pur- 
sued the plan of study, and, in the mean time, beheld 
the miseries of his country with anguish of heart 
and suppressed indignation. Domitian, we are told 
(2), in order to throw a veil over the passions that lay 
lurking in his heart, and gathered rancour for a fu- 
ture day, had pretended, in the shade of literaiy ease, 
to dedicate all his time to the muses. Tacitus had a 
talent for poetry, as appears in a letter to his friend 

(1) Fosse etiam sub malis principibus magaos viros esse. 
Life of Agricola. 

(2) History, iv. 8. 88. 
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Pliny (1). His verses, *inost probably, served to in- 
gratiate him with the emperor; and if he was the 
author of a coUection of apophthegms called Fa^ce- 
iianim Ubri^ that very amusement was the truest 
wisdom at a time when such trifles were the safest 
employment Pliny the naturalist published a Treatise 
of Grammar in the reign of Nero, when every other 
mode of composition might provoke the sudden fury 
of an unrelenting tyrant; and that wise example 
Tacitus might think proper to adopt Domitian, it 
is certain, advanced our author^s fortune. It is no 
where mentioned that Tacitus discharged the offices 
of tribune and aedile; but it may be presumed that 
he passed through those stations to the higher dig- 
nity of prastor, and member of the Qfiindecemviral 
College^ which he enjoyed at the secular games, 
A. U. G. 841, tiie seventii of Domitian (2). 

In the course of the following year, our author 
and his wife left the city of Rome, and absented 
diemselves more than four years. Some writers, wish- 
ing to exalt the vutue of Tacitus, and aggravate the 
injustice of Domitian, will have it that Tacitus was 
sent into banishment This, however, is mere con- 
jecture, without a shadow of probability to support 

(1) The letter in question is, in many editions, improperly 
ascribed to Pliny. It is manifestly an answer to wbat Pliny 
said to Tacitus, lib. 1 . epist 6. Elxperieris turn Dianam magi$ 
montUnu, quam Mmervam itMrran. The answer says, «dfpro- 
mm taniapemuria efi, itf Mnervm et DioM^ quas aia parity 
colembw, conoeittri turn po$tU. Lib. is. epist 10. 

(2) Annals, xi« 8. 11. 
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it. Tacitus makes no complaints against Domitian;r 
he mentions no personal injury; he received marks 
of favour, and he acknowledges the obligation. It 
may therefore witli good reason be inferred, that 
prudential considerations induced our author to re- 
tire from a city where an insatiate tyrant began io 
throw off all reserve, and wage open war against all 
who were distinguished by their talents and their 
virtue. Pliny, the consul, was in the same situation, 
and has explained the motives of his conduct He 
says of himself, ^ If I appeared in the reign of a dis- 
^^guised, a politic, and insidious prince, to go for- 
" ward in the cai*eer of honours, it was at a time 
^ when the tyrant had not unmasked himself. Ab 
^ soon as he showed himsdf the avowed enemy of 
'^ every virtue, I gave a check to ambition, and, 
^ though I saw the shortest way to the highest dig- 
^^ nities, the longest appeared to me the best I 
^ remained, during those scenes of pubUc misery, 
^^ in the number of those who beheld the desolation 
" of their country with silent sorrow. For what I 
^ then suffered, it is now an ample recompense, 
^^ that, in these days of felicity, I am allowed to rank 
^^ with the good and virtuous (1).^' In this passage 
we read the situation and conduct of Tacitus: he, 

(1) Si curau quodam provectus ah illo insidiosissioio prin* 
cipe, antequam profiteretur odiam bonorum; postquam pro- 
fessus e8t« substiti; quum viderem que ad honores compendia 
paterent, longius iter malui: si malis temporibus inter masstos 
et paventes, bonis inter secures gaudentesque numeror. Pa- 
ii0g. Traj. s. 95. 
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like his fiiend PUny, rose to eminence under Domi-* 
tian, and when he saw that iniquity and base com- 
pliances were the most compendious means, like his 
friend he sounded his retreat, resolved, at a distance 
from Rome, to seek a shelter from danger, and wait 
for better times. 

He had been fom* years absent from Rome wheB 
he received the news of Agricola's death (1). That 
commander had carried his victorious arms from 
the southern provinces of ^Britain to the Grampian 
Hills in Caledonia; and reduced the whole country 
as far as the Frith of Tay ; but such a rapid course 
of brilliant success alarmed the jealousy of an empe- ' 
ror, who dreaded nothing so much as a great military 
character. Agricola was recalled A. 17. C. 838. He 
entered Rome in a private maimer, and was received 
by Domitian with cold civility and dissembled ran- 
cour. He lived a few years longer in a modest re- 
treat, and the exercise of domestic virtue, endeavour- 
ing to shade the lustre of his vast renown. He died 
on the 33d day of August, in tiie year of Rome 
846, of the Christian aera 93. A report prevailed, 
that a dose of poison, administered by the emperor^s 
order, put an end to his days. Tacitus mentions the 
nuspicion, but does not forget that calumny is often 
busy with false suggestions. Grief is credulous, and, 
on that occasion, might have been hurried away by 
the current of popular opinion; but Tacitus was 
generous enough to acknowledge with candour, that 

(1) Nobis tain long» absentiae conditione ante quadriennium 
«missus es. Vita Agric. s. 45. 
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the story rested on no kind of proof (1). He return* 
ed to Rome soon after the death of his father-in-law, 
and from that time saw the beginning of the most 
dreadful aera, in which Domitian broke out with 
unbridled fury, and made the city of Rome a theatre 
of blood and horror. Fliny describes the tyrant in 
his close retreat, brooding over mischief, like a 
savage beast in his den, and never issuing from his 
solitude, but to make a worse solitade round him. 
He adds a sentiment truly noble in the mouth of a 
Heathen, and, in fact, worthy of a Christian philo- 
sopher. Domitian, he says, secluded himself widiin 
&e walls of his palace; but he carried with him the 
malice of his heart, his plans of future massacre, and 
Ike presence of an avenging God (2). 

The most illustrious citizens were put to death 
without mercy. They were destroyed by poison, or 
flie assassin^s dagger. In some instances, the tyrant 
vnshed to give the colour of justice to the most hor- 
nble murders, and for that purpose ordered accusa- 
tions, in due form of law, to be exhibited at tiie 
tribunal of the fathers. In all these cases, he invested 
flie senate-house with an armed force, and extorted 

(1) Augebat miscrationem constans rumor. '^Veneno in- 
terceptum." Nobis nihil comperti affirmare ausini. Vita 
Agric. 8. 43. 

(2) Non adire quisquam, non alloqui aadebat, tenebras 
semper secretamque captantem, nee unquam ex solitudine 
sua prodeuntem, nisi ut solitudinem faceret. Ille tamen 

Juibus se parietibus et muris salutem suam tueri videbatur, 
olum secum, et insidias, ut nltorem Deum inclnsit, Paneg. 
Traj. s. 49. 
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a condeinxiatioji of the most upright citizens. Sena- 
tors were thrown into dungeons; rocks and barren 
islands were crowded with ittustrious exiles, who 
were, in a short time, murdered by the centurions 
and their hired assassins. Wealth and merit were 
capital crimes; the race of informers enriched them* 
selves with the spoik of ruined families; slaves were 
admitted to give evidence against their masters ; freed- 
men were suborned against their patrons, and num- 
bers perished by the treachery of their friends (1). 

A conspiracy, at length, was formed in the palace 
by the domestic servants* Domitian feU under re- 
peated wounds on the 18th of September A. U. C. 
849, of the Christian era 96, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. Nerva 
succeeded to the empire, and carried with him to 
that eminence virtues unknown to his predecessors, 
who had been, as Hiny observes, masters of the 
Roman citizens, and slaves to their own freedmen 
(2). Nerva found means to rec(»cile two things, 
which had been thought incompatible: civil liberty 
and the prerogative of the pnnce (3). The emperor 
was no longer superior to tiie law; he was subject to 
it (4). Nerva, in the year of Rome 850, waii joint 
consul with Yei^ius Rufiis; both venerable old 



(2) 



Hist book i. s. '2. 

Plerique principes, cum essentcivium domini, liberto- 
JTiin erant servi. Paneg. Traj. a. 88. 

(3) Res olim dissociabiles; libertatem ac principatum» 
Vita Agric. s. S. 

(4) Nod est princeps super leges, sed leges super princi* 
^m. Paneg, Traj. s. 65. 
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men, who exhibited to the people the august spec- 
tacle of distinguished virtue advanced to a post of 
dignity. Nerva had been with difficulty persuaded to 
accept the imperial sway; and Rufus, when it was 
pressed upon him by the legions in Germany, had 
the glory of refusing it upon the noblest principle, 
because he wished to see the military subordinate 
to the legislative authority of the senate (1). 

y erginius died before the end of the year, at the 
age of eighty-three, having seen, in the course of a 
long life, eleven emperors, and survived them all, 
notwithstanding the virtues that adorned his charac- 
ter. He tived to see himself extolled by poets, and 
celebrated by historians, anticipating the praise of 
posterity, and enjoying his posthumous fame (2). 
Tacitus was created consul for the remainder of the 
year, and for that reason, his name is not to be found 
in the list of consuls. In honour of Verginius, the 
senate decreed that the rites of sepulture should be 
performed at the public expense. Tacitus delivered 
the funeral oration from the rostrum. The applause 
of such an orator, Fliny says, was sufficient to crown 
the glory of a well-spent life (3). Nerva died on the 
S7th of January A. U. C. 851, having, about three 
months before, adopted Trajan for his successor. In 

(1) See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

(2) Legit scripta de se carmina; legit historias, et pcMteri- 
lati 8u» interfuit. Pliny, lib. ii. epist. 1. 

(3) Laudatus est a Corneiio Tacito: nam hie supremus fe« 
licitati ejus cumulus accessit; laudator eloquentissimus. Lib. 
ii« epist. 1» 
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tbat short interval the critics have agreed to place 
the publication of &e life of Agricola; and theiir 
reason is, because Tacitus mentions Nbrva C^bsar, 
'but does not style him Divus, the deified Nerva, 
which, they say, would have been the case if the 
emperor was then deceased; but they forgot that, 
in the same tract, our auttior tells us how ardently 
Agricola wished to see the elevation of Trajan to 
the seat of empire (1); and that wish would have 
been an awkward comi^iment to the reigning prince. 
It seems therefore probable, that the Life of Agri*- 
cola was published in the reign of Trajan. The 
Treatise on the Manners of the Grermans, it is gene^ 
rally agreed, made its appearance in the year of 
Home 851. The new emperor, whose adoption and 
succession had been confirmed by a decree of the 
j^enate, was at the head of the legions of Germany, 
when he received intelligence of the death of Nerva, 
and his own accession to the empire. Being of a 
warlike disposition, he was not in haste to leave the 
am^, but remained there during the entire year. 
In sudi a juncture, a picture of German manners 
could not fail to excite the curiosity of the pubtic. 
The second consulship of Trajan is mentioned in 
thie tract (2), and that was A. U. C. 851, in con* 
junction vidth Nerva, who died before the end of 
January. It is therefore certain that the description 

(1) Durare in bac beati$sima ssculi luce, ac nrijicipem 
Trajanum videre augurio votisque ominabatur. Vita Agric. 
0. 44. 

(2) MaDoera of the Germans, s. St7. 

vol,. I. 4 
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of Germany saw the light in the course of thatyeaiT. 
The Dialogue concerning Oratory was an earlier 
production, and probably was published in the reign 
of Titus or Domitian, who are botli celebrated in 
that very piece, for their talents, and their love of 
polite literature. 

-^ The friendship that subsisted between our author 
and the younger Pliny is well known. It was found- 
ed on the consonance of their studies and their vir- 
tues. When Pliny says that a good and virtuous 
prince can never be sincerely loved, unless we show 
our detestation of the tyrants that preceded him (1), 
we may be sure that Tacitus was of the same opi- 
nion. They were both convinced that a striking pic- 
ture of former tyranny ought to be placed in con- 
trast to the felicity of the times that succeeded. Pliny 
acted up to his own idea in the panegyric of Trajan, 
where we find a vein of satire on Domitian running 
through the whole piece. It appears, in his Letters, 
that he had some thoughts of writing Histoiy on 
the same principle. To give perpetuity to real me- 
rit, and not suffer the men, who deserved to live in 
the memory of ages, to sink into oblivion, appeared 
to him to be an honourable employment, and the 
Surest way to transmit his own name to posterity 
(2) ; but he had not resolution to undertake that ar- 

(1) Neque enim satis amarint bonos principes, qui malos 
satis non oaerint. Paneg. Traj. s. 53. 

(2) Pulcbrum imprimis videtur, son pati occidere quibus 
eternitas debetur^ aliorumque famam cum sua extendere. Lib. 
V. epist. 8. 
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dao/is task. Tacitus had more vigour of mind; he 
thought more intensely, and with deeper penetration 
than his friend. We find that he had formed, at an 
early period, the plan of his History, and resolved to 
execute it in order to show the horrors of sliavery, 
and the debasement of the Roman people through 
the whole of Domitian^s reign (1). 

He did not, however, though employed in a great 
and important work, renounce his practice in the 
forum. It is true, as stated in the Dialogue conceiii- 
ing Oratorj^, that the eloquence of the old republic 
was no longer to be found under the emperors; but 
still greater opportunities occurred, and the powers 
of oratory were called forth on subjects worthy of 
Cicero and Hortensius. The governors of provinces^ 
produced many a Verres, and the plundered nar 
tives had frequent cause of complaint Senators of 
the first eminence were harassed by the crew of in- 
formers; and their fortunes, their rank and dignit}', 
their families, and all that was dear to them, depend- 
ed on the issue of the cause. The orator, on such 
occasions, felt himself roused and animated: he 
could thunder and lighten in his discourse: open 
every source of the pathetic; draw the tear of com- 
passion; and mould his audience according to his 
will and pleasure. This was the case in the prose- 
cution of Marius Priscus, who had been proconsul 
of Africa, and stood impeached before the senate at 
the suit of the province. Pliny relates the whole 
traiisaction. Priscus presented a memorial, praying 

(1) Se^ Life of^icola, s. 3. 
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to be tried by a commission of select judges. Taci- 
tus and Pliny, by the special appointment of the 
fathers, were advocates on the part of the Africans^ 
They thought it their duty to inform the house, that 
the crimes alleged against Priscus were of too atro* 
cious a nature to fall within the cognisance of an in- 
ferior court. Pronto Catius stood up in his favour^ 
and displayed all the force of pathetic eloquence. 
The villains, to whom it was alleged that Priscus 
had sold the lives of innocent men, were tried and 
convicted. The charge against the proconsul was 
heard at an adjourned meeting, the most august that 
had ever been seen, the emperor (for he was then 
consul) presiding in person. Pliny spoke almost five 
hours successively. Claudius Marcellinus and Sal- 
vius Liberalis exerted tiiemselves for their client 
Tacitus replied with great eloquence and a certain 
dignity, which distinguished all his speeches (l). 
It was something very noble, says Pliny, and wortiqr 
of ancient Rome, to see the senate deliberating three 
days together. The result was, that Priscus was sen- 
tenced to pay 700,000 sesterces, the amount of the 
bribes he had received, and to be banished Italy. 
The senate concluded the busmess, with a declara- 
tion that Tacitus and Pliny executed the trust re- 
posed in tfaem to the entire satisfaction of the house. 
The cause was tried A. U. C. 858, m the third rf 
Trajan^s reign. From that time Tacitus dedicated 
himself altogether to his history. Pliny informs us, 

(1^ Respondit Cornelius Tacitus eloquentissime et, quod 
eximium orationi ejus inest, wtfa^S. Pliny, lib. ii. epist 11. 
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that our author was frequented by a number of visit- 
ers, who admired his genius and for that reason 
went in crowds to his levee (1). From that conflux 
of men of letters, Tacitus could not fail to gain the 
best information. Plmy sent him a full detail of all 
the circumstances of the death of his uncle, the elder 
Pliny, who lost his life in tiie eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius (2,) in order that an exact relation of that 
event mi^t be transmitted to posterity. Pliny says, 
^ If my uncle is mentioned in your immortal work, 
^ his name will live for ever in the records of fame.^^ 
He says in another letter, ^^ I presage that your His- 
^ tory will be immortal. I ingenuously own, there- 
^ fore, that I wish to find a place in it If we are 
^ generally careful to have our faces taken by the 
^ best artist, ought we not to desire that our action» 
^ may be celebrated by an author of your distin- 
^ guished character?'' With that view he draws up 
an account of his conduct in the prosecution of 
Bebius Massa; and after stating the particulars, he 
concludes, ^^ Whatever my merit may be in this 
^^ business, it is in your power to heighten and 
^spread the lustre of it; though I am far from de* 
^ siring you would in the least exceed the bounds of 
^ reality. History ought to be guided by strict truth, 
^ and worthy actions require nothing more (3).'' 

(1) Copia stadiosorum, qae ad te admiratione iogenii tui 
convenit. Lib. iv. epist. IS. 



(2) Lib. vi. epist. 16. 

fs)- 



Nam nee historta debet egredi veritatem^ ct honeste 
factis Veritas suflicit. Lib. vii. epist. 83. 
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Trajan reigned nineteen years. He died suddenly 
in Ciliacia A. U. C. 870, A. D. 1 1 7. The exact time 
when our author published his History is uncertain, 
but it was in some period of Trajan^s reign. He 
was resolved to send his work into the world in that 
happy age when he could thmk with freedom, and, 
what he thought he could publish in perfect secu- 
rity (1). He began from the accession of Galba A. 
XJ. C. 822, and followed down the thread of his nar- 
rative to the death of Domitian in the year 849; the 
whole comprising a period of seven-and-twenty 
years, full of important events, and sudden revolu- 
tions, in which tlie praetorian bands, the armies in 
Geiinany, and the legions of Syria, claimed a right 
tx> raise whom they thought proper to the imperial 
seat without any regard for tlie authority of the se* 
nate. Such was the subject Tacitus had before him. 
The summary view, which he has given of those 
disastrous times, is the most awful picture of civil 
commotion, and the wild distraction of a frantic 
people (2). Vossius says, the whole work consisted 
of no less than thirty books; but, to the great loss of 
the literary world, we have only four books, and the 
beginning of the fifth. In what remains, we have 
little after the accession of Vespasian. The reigu 
of Titus, the delight of human-kind, is totally lost, 
and Domitian has escaped the vengeance of the his- 
torian's pen. 

(1) Raii temporum felicitate, ubi sentlre que velis, et quasi* 
sentias dicere licet. Hist i. s. 1. 

(2) Bee History, i. 3. 2. 
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The History being finished, Tacitus did not 
think that he had completed his tablature of slavery. 
He went back to Tiberius, who left a model of ty- 
ranny for his successors. This second work included 
a period of four-and-fifty years, from the year 767, 
to the death of Nero in 821. The part of tlie His- 
tory which has come down to us, does not include 
two entire years. During that time the whole em- 
pire was convulsed, and the author had to arrange 
the operations of armies in Germany, Batavia, Gaul, 
Italy, and Judsea, all in motion almost at the same 
time. This was not the case in the Annals. The 
Roman world was in profound tranquillity, and the 
history of domestic transactions was to supply Ta- 
citus with materials. The author has given us, with 
his usual brevity, the true character of this part of 
his work: "The detail (1), he says, into which he 
" was obliged to enter, while it gave lessons of prtt- 
" dence, was in danger of being dry and unenter- 
'^ taining. In other Histories, the operation of ar- 
^^mies, the situation of countries, the events of war 
"and the exploits of illustrious generals, awaken 
" curiosity, and expand the imagination. We have 
^ nothing before us but acts of despotism, continual 
^^ accusations, the treachery of friends, the ruin of 
^innocence, and trial after trial ending always in 
^the same tragic catastrophe. Events like these 
^ will give to the work a tedious uniformity, wiih- 
"Dut an object to enliven attention,^ without an 

(l)S^AaQak»iv. js^33. 
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^incident to prevent satiety.'^ But the genius of 
Tacitus surmounted eveiy difficulty. He was able 
to keep attention awake, to please the imagination 
and enlighten the understanding. The style of the 
Annals differs from that of the History, which re- 
quired stately periods, pomp of expression, and har- 
monious sentences. The annals are written in a 
strain more subdued and temperate: every phrase is 
a maxim: the narrative goes on with rapidity; the 
author is sparing of words, and prodigal of senti- 
ment: the characters are drawn with a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and when we see them 
figuring on the stage of public business, we per- 
ceive the internal spring of their actions; we see 
their motives at work, and of course are prepared 
to judge of their conduct. 

The Annals, as well as the History, have suffered 
by the barbarous rage, and more barbarous igno- 
rance of the tribes that overturned the Roman em- 
pire. Part of the fifth book, containing three years 
of Tiberius, the entire four years of Caligula, the 
six first of Claudius, and the two last of Nero, have 
perished in the wreck of literature. We find that 
Tacitus intended, if his life and health continued, to 
review the reign of Augustus (1), in order to detect 
the arts by which the old constitution was over- 
turned to make way for the government of a single 
ruler. This, in the hands of such a writer, would 
have been a curious portion of history; bat it is 

(1) Cetera illius «talis nemorabo, ti, effectis in que teadi, 
plures ad curas vitam produxero. Annals, lib. iii, s. 24. 
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probable that he did jotot live to cany his design into 
execution.. The time of his death is not mentioned 
by any ancient author. It seems, however, highly 
probable that he died in the reign of Trajan, and 
we may reasonably conclude tliat he survived his 
friend Pliny. Those two writers were die ornaments 
of the age; both men of genius; botli encouragers 
of literature ; the friends of liberty and virtue. The 
esteem and affection, with which Pliny thought of 
our author, is evident in several of his letters, but 
no where more than in the following passage; ^^I 
^^ never was touched with a more sensible pleasure, 
^' than by an account which I lately received from 
^' Cornelius Tacitus. He informed me that, at the 
^' last Circensian games, he sat next to a stranger^ 
^' who, after much discourse on various subjects of 
^^ learning, asked him if he was an Italian, or a pro- 
^ vincid ? Tacitus replied^ Your acquaintance with 
'' literature must have informed you who I am. Ay! 
^^said the man; pray then is it Tacitus or Pliny I 
^^ am talking with? I can not express how highly I 
^^am pleased to find that our names are not so 
^^ much the proper appeUations of men, as a kind of 
^^ distinction for learning itself (1)." Had Pliny been 

(1) Nunquam majorem cepi voluptatem, quam nuper ex 
dermone Coroelii Taciti, Narrabat se disse se cum quodam 
Circensibus proximis; huDC post varios eruditosque sermones 
requisisse, lialicus es^ an pnmneialisl Se respondisse, ^6sti 
ine eguideui ex studiis. Ad hoc ilium: Tackus eSj an Plinius? 
Exprimere oon posaum, quam sit jucundum mibi, quod no- 
mina Dostra quasi literanim propriai oon bominum, litteris 
redduntur. Lib. ix. epist. 23. 

VOL. r. 5 
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the survivor, he, who lamented the loss of all his 
friends, would not have failed to pay the last tribute 
to the memoiy of Tacitus. 

The commentators assume it as a certain fact, 
that our author must have left issue; and their rea- 
son is, because they find that M. Claudius Tacitus, 
who was created emperor A. U. C. 1028, A. D. 276, 
deduced his pedigree from the great historian (1). 
That excellent prince was only shown to the world. 
He was snatched away by a fit of illness at the end 
of six months, having crowded into that short reign 
a number of virtues. Yopiscus tells us, that he or- 
dered the image of Tacitus, and a complete collec- 
tion of his works, to be placed in the public archives, 
with a special direction that twelve copies should be 
made every year (2), at the pubUc expense. But 
when the mutilated state, in which our author has 
come down to posterity, is considered, there is rea- 
son to believe that the orders of the prince were 
never executed. 

No stone, and no sepulchral inscription has been 
found to tell w^^ere the remains of our author were 
deposited; but he whose works are a lasting me- 
morial, mcmumentum asre perennius^ did not stand in 
need of perishable materials. All the powers that 
form and constitute a true genius, were his in an 
eminent degree. He had besides a thorough know- 
ledge of all the modes of government then known 
in the world; he was versed in civil affairs: he knew 

(1) Yopiscus, Vita Taciii. (2) Ibid. 
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the policy of statesmen, and he read men as well as 
books. With a mind thus prepared, he undertook 
to write the history of his own times. Before he en- 
tered on his task, it is evident that he had well con- 
sidered the nature and importance of it He agreed 
with Cicero, who says, '* It is the first law of history 
^^that the writer should neither dare to advance 
^ what is false, nor to suppress what is true; tfaathe- 
^ should relate the facts with strict impartiality, free 
^^from ill-win or favour; that his narrative shodld 
^ distinguish the order of time, and when necessary, 
^^give the description of places; that he should un- 
^^fold the statesman's motives, and m his account 
^^ of the transactions and the events, interpose his 
^ own judgment; and should not only relate what 
^ was done, but how it was done, and what share 
^ chance, or rashness, or prudence had in the issue: 
^^ that he should give Hie characters of the leading 
^^ men, their weight and influence, their passions, 
^ flieir principles, and their conduct throu^ life {\y\ 

(1) Qais nescit primam esse bistoris legem, lie quid falsi 
dicere audeat, ne quid veri Don audeat; ne qua suspicio 
gratis sit in scribendo, ne qua simultatis. Rerum ratio or-^ 
dinem temporum desiderat, regiooam descriptionem; volt 
etiam, quoniam id rebus magnis memoriaque dignis consilia 
primum, deinde acta, postea eveotus expectantur, et de con- 
siliis sigDificari quid scriptor putet, et in rebus gestis de- 
clarari non solum quid actum, aut dictum sit, sed etiam 
quomodo; et cum de eventu dicatur, ut causae explicentur 
omnes, vel casus, vel sapienti», vel temeritatis; hominumque 
ipsorum Doo solum res gestae, sed etiam qui fami ac Domiue 
excellant, de cujusque vita, atque natura. De Orat. lib. ii. s. 
62 and 6S. 
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There can be no doubt but tliis was our author^s mo- 
del, since we find him in different parts of his work^ 
laying down those very rules. But there was still a 
superior rule which Tacitus prescribed to himself, 
and which has Been followed by few historians. He 
says expressly, " that it is incumbent on the winter to 
^ rejudge the actions of men, to the end that the good 
^ and worthy may meet with the reward due to emi- 
^ nent virtue^ and that pernicious citizens may be 
^^ deterred by the condemnation that waits on evil 
^^ deeds at the tribunal of posterity. In this consists 
"the chief part of the historian^s duty (1).'' 

With this sui)ltme idea, this grand moral princi- 
ple, our author entered on his office, and no wonder 
that he has deserved to be styled the great historian 
of antiquity. To the generous and noble principle 
that guided his pen throughout his work, he united 
a fund of knowledge, and the colours of eloquence. 
Every short description is a picture in miniature: 
we see the person acting, speaking, or suffering: 
our passions are kept in a tumult of emotion; they 
succeed each other in quick vicissitude; they mix 
and blend in various combinations; we glow with 
indignation, we melt into tears. What a picture 
we have of Tiberius, the close, disguised, system- 
atic tyrant! the slave in the isle of Caprea to his 
unnatural vices, and amidst his pleasures, a prey to 
his own guilty conscience! We behold his inward 
torture, the laniahis pectoris! In what an amiable 

<1) See the quotation in the title page. 
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light is Grennanicus represented! How noble his 
speech to the seditious soldiers! What landscape 
painter can equal the description of the field cover- 
ed with the limbs of the legions slaughtered under 
Varus? And when at last we see Germanicus on his 
death-bed m Syria, can a more interesting and 
pathetic scene be presented to our imagination? 
When his wife, Agrippina, at the port of Brundu- 
sium, issues forth from the ship, leading her chil- 
dren, with the urn of Germanicus in her hand, and 
her eyes fixed on that melancholy object, amidst the 
mournful, and it may be said, the eloquent silence 
of spectators crowded on tiie walls, on tops of 
houses, and on the coast, can the terrible graces of 
that ndiole description be sufficiently admired? 
Messalina is represented in the truest colours; 
odious for her vices, detested for her crimes, yet, by 
the magic pencil of Tacitus, made in the epd an 
object of compassion. When we see her in the gar- 
dens of Lucullus stretched on die ground, with her 
mother weeping over her; when we hear that mother 
exhorting her to end her misery; when we see the 
daughter with a feeble arm aiming a poniard at her 
breast, yet irresolute, hesitating, unable to execute 
her purpose; and at last, with tiie assistance of the 
tribune, dying m the arms of her afflicted mother; 
we yield to the sensations of humanity; we pity the 
unhappy victim, and almost forgive her crimes. In 
the account of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, con- 
ducted from a shipwreck to her own villa, and, after 
all the uproar of crowds and mariners on the sea^ 
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coast, terrified by the mournful silence all around 
her, we have a picture of distress that keeps the 
heart in agitation; and it may be asked, in the whole 
compass of history, is there any thing so truly 
affecting as her two last words, Fentremferi (1)? 
The mother of Nero says to the centurion. Plunge 
your sword in my womb! An ingenious French 
critic has selected the passages in Homer that jure- 
sent subjects for the canvas of the artist; but it may 
safely be said, that a more interesting collection 
may be found in Tacituis. The wife of Arminiutf 
coming forth from the castle, where she was be- 
sieged with Segestes her father, presents a subject 
wortiiy of the finest painter. We see her before us^ 
breathing the spirit of her husband, determined, 
silent, not a tear falling, with her eyes fixed cm her 
womb, then pregnant with an infant to be bom in 
slavery (2). To mention all the insts^ces of a simi- 
lar nature, were an endless task; for, in fact, the 
Annals may be called an historical picture gallery. 
It is by that magic power that Tacitus has been 
able to animate the dry r^ularity of the chronologic 
order, and to spread a charm through the whole, 
that awakens curiosity, and enchains attention. How 
different from the gazette style of Suetonius, who 
relates his facts in a calm unimpassioned tone, un- 

(1^ Anaalt, xiv. s.8. 

(2) Inerant foemin» nobiles, inter quas uxor Arminii, 
eademque filia Segestis, mariti magis quam parentis animo. 
Deque victa in laciymaB, neque voce supples, compressia 
intra sinum mambos, gravidum uterum intuens. Annals^i 
i. 8. 57. 
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moved by the distress of injured virtue, and never 
rising to indignation! Tacitus, on the contrary, sits 
in judgment on the prince, the senate, the consuls, 
and the people; and he finds eloquence to affect the 
heart, and through the imagination to inform the un- 
derstanding. The History of Tacitus is Philosophy 
teaching by examples. 

It may be expected, that some notice should be 
taken of the objections which have been urged by 
the various writers who have thought proper to 
place themselves in the chair of criticism. It has 
been truly said that the people never leave any man, 
however great his merit, without a rival; popidvs 
niminem sine osmulo stmt The same has happened 
in the republic of letters. Parties and factions pre- 
vail;, the critics take the lead, and under their ban- 
ners all are listed; some for Thucydides, some for 
Sallust, others for Livy and Polybius; all inflamed 
with animosity, and none attendmg to the specific 
qualities that distmguish the respective authors. The 
tirst charge exhibited against Tacitus is, that he has 
written bad Latin. This shall be answered by a 
writer who was master of as much elegance as can 
be attained in a dead language. '' Who, says Mure*- 
^^ tus, are we modems, even if all, who have ae- 
^^ quired great skill in the Latin language, were as- 
" sembled in a body; who are we that presume to 
^^ pronounce against an author, who, when the Ro- 
^^ man language still flourished in all its splendour 
'^ (and it flourished to the time of Hadrian), was 
^'deemed the most eloquent orator of his time.^ 
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^^ When we reflect on the number of ancient authors 
'' whose works have been destroyed, which of us 
^' can pretend to say that the words which appear 
^^ new in Tacitus, were not known and used by the 
^' ancients? And yet, at the distance of ages, when 
^^ the productions of genius have been well nigh ex^ 
^^ tinguished, we of this day take upon us a decisive 
^-tone^ to condemn the most celebrated writers, 
'-whose cooks and mule-drivers understood the 
^- Latin language, and spoke it better dian the most 
** confident scholar of the present age [1].^^ If it be 
said that the quarrel is not with single words, but 
with phrases not to be found in other Latin authors, 
the charge may be admitted. Our author has fre- 
quent Grecisms, and the eiqpression is not only florid 
but often poetical. This, we know, was the new 
ivay of uniting introduced by Seneca [2] ; and thou^ 
Tacitus saw the false ^tter and affected ornaments 

(1) Qui nos sumus, si omooes in unum conferantur, qui* 
cunque hac tempestate Latine loqui videmur, ut de scrip- 
tore sapientissimo^ nato iis lemporibus, quibus adhuc Ro« 
mana IiDgoa florebat (plane enim floruit usque ad Hadria- 
num), habito diseriissimo astatis su», sinistre judicare au- 
deamus? Quis bodie affirmare andeat, cum tanta yeterum 
scriptorum facta iactura sit, ea, quae apud Tacitam nova 
videntur, noQ apud veteres quoque in usu fuisse^ In tanta 
veterum scriptorum dispersione, tam longo temporum ioter- 
vallo, tanta Latini sermonis oblivione, oplimas notae scrip- 
tores damnare non veremur, quorum coqui et muliones 
multo melius quam nos Latine et intelligebant et loque* 
bantur. Mubetus, in an Oration, entitled, Defensio Ta« 

^ITI. 

(2) See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, vol. vi. 
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of that popular writer, and knew how to give to his 
own style more strength and gravity, it can not be 
denied that he often aims at a more splendid diction 
than either Livy or Sallust 

The love of brevity which distinguishes Tacitus 
from all other writers, was brobably the consequence 
of his early admiration of Seneca; and perhaps, was 
carried farther by that constant habit of close think- 
ing, which could seize the principle idea and dis- 
card all unnecessary appendages. Tacitus was spar- 
ing of words and lavish of sentiment. Montesquieu 
says he knew every thing, and therefore abridged 
every thing. In the political maxims and moral re- 
flections which, where we least expect it, dart a 
sudden li^t, yet never interrupt the rapidi^ of the 
narrative, the comprehensive energy of the sentence 
^ves all the pleasure of surprise, while it conveys a 
deep reflection. The observations which Quintilian 
calls lumina sententiarum^ crowded fast on die au- 
thor's mind, and he scorned to waste his strength in 
words; he gave the image in profile, and left the 
reader to take a round-about view. His style may be 
compared to the mode adopted by Poppasa, who, we 
are told (1), wore a veil that shaded, or seemed to 
shade her face, lest her beauty, by being too much 
displayed, might tarnish in the eye of the pubKc: or 

(1) Rarus in publicum egressus; idque velata parte orls^ 
ne saliaret aspectum, vel quia sic decebat. Annals, xiii. s. 45. 
This remark is borrowed from Gordon: if another allusion of 
equal elegance can be found in his works, it has escaped the 
present writer. 
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because thai style of dress was graceful and be* 
comiiig. It may be asked, Is Tacitus never obscure ? 
He certainly is: his own laconic manner, and, it may 
be added, the omissions of the copyists, have occa* 
sioned some difficulties; but he, who has made him- 
self familiar with the peculiarities of the style, will 
not be much embarrassed. By due attention to the 
context, the true, or at least the probable meaning 
may be always found. But still it may be said, tliat, 
in so long a work, ofne continued strain of studied 
brevity fatigues the ear, and tires the reader by an 
unvaried and disgusting monotony. Variety, it must 
be admitted, would give new graces to tlie narrative, 
and prevent too much uniformity. The celebrated 
Montague observes, that Tacitus abounds with 
strong and \igorous sentences, often constructed 
witli point and subtlety, agreeably to the taste of the 
age, which delighted hi the gay and brilliant; and 
when those were not in the thought, the writer was 
sure to find an antithesis in the expression. And 
yet it is remarkable that the same writer, who owns 
that for twenty years together he reads by fits and 
starts, tells us himself that he read Tacitus a second 
time in one regular train wiUiout interruption. 

The next allegation of the critics is, that Tacitus 
was a misanthrope, who beheld human nature with 
a malignant eye, and always suspecting the worst, 
falsified facts, in order to paint men worse than they 
were. The answer is obvious: Tacitus was fallen on 
evil times; he says, ^^ A black and evil period lies 
" before me. The age was sunk to the lowest depth 
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^^ of sordid Adulation, insomuch that not only the 
^ most illustrious citizens, in order to secure them- 
'^ selves j were obliged to crouch in bondage; but 
^f even men of consular and praetorian rank, and the 
^^ whole senate tried, with emulation, who should be 
^the most obsequious slave (1).'^ In such times, 
who could live free from suspicion? Tacitus knew 
the character of Tiberius; he was an accurate obser- 
ver of mankmd: but he must have been credulous 
indeed, or, like Yelleius Paterculus, the willing 
dupe of a profligate court, if he had not laid open 
the secret motives of all, and traced tiieir actions to 
their first principles. At the head of the critics, who 
have endeavoured to toforce the charge of falsehood 
and malevolence, stands Famianus Strada, the ele- 
gant author of the well known Prolusiones Acade- 
mical, a;id the Wars in Holland, entitled, De Bello 
Belgico: but it will be suflScient, in answer to his 
laboured declamations, to say with Lord Boling- 
broke, ^^ He was a rhetor, who condemned Tacitus, 
^^ and presumed to write history himself.^' 

The imputation of atheism, which has been al- 
leged by critics of moire piety than discernment, is 
easily refuted. Whatever were our author^s doubts 
concerning fate, free-vnll, and the influence of the 
planets, let the fine apostrophe to the departed spmt 

(1) Tempora ilia adeo infecta, et adulatione sordida 
fu^re, ut noD modo primores civitatis, quibus claritudo sua 
obsequiis protegenda erat, sed omnes coDsulares, magna para 
eorum qui prstura fuDCti, multique etiam pedarii senatores 
certatim exsurgerent, fedaque et nimia censerent. Annals, 
i»5. 8. 65. 
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of Agricola (1) be perused with attention, and eveiy 
sentiment will discover a mind impressed with the 
idea of an all-ruling Providence. There are many 
passages in the Annals and the History to the same 
effect: but more on this head is unnecessary. Nor 
does the paradox suggested by Boccalini deserve a 
longer discussion. That author gives it as his opi- 
nion, that the whole design of the Annals was to 
teach the art of despotism: it may with as good rea- 
son be said, that Lord Clarendon wrote the History 
of the Grand Rebellion, with intent to teach schis- 
matics, puritans, and republicans, how to murder 
their king. 

The objections which have been stated, were the 
mere cavils of learned men, who hoped to gain re- 
putation by the novelty of paradox. But paradox 
flutters for a short time, and the voice of truth is 
heard. Opini(mumcommentock2efdtes,fui{tiitEjucIi^ 
ciu confirmat> Tacitus may be fairly called the ana* 
tomist of the heart The passions, and, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, their antagonist muscles 
were perfectly known to him; he saw their inward 
workings, however disguised, and being a strong 
colourist, he has painted flie prominent features of 
all that rose to eminence by their vices or their vir- 
tue. As long as it shall be thought that the proper 
shady ofmanJAnd is man^ so long the Annals of 
Tacitus will be the school of moral as well as politi- 
cal knowledge. 

(1) See Life of Agricola, s. 46. 
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An account of our author's works, from their ap- 
pearance after the revival of letters, will not be 
thought improper. The first edition was published 
at Venice by John De Spira, in the year 1468, con- 
taining the six last books of the Annals, four books 
of the History, with part of the fifth, the Treatise 
on the Manners of the Germans, and the Dialogue 
concerning Oratory. Another edition was published 
in a year or two after by Franciscus Puteolanus, more 
correct and elegant than the former, with the addi- 
tion of the life of Agricola. The six first books of 
the Annals had not then been found. Diligent search 
being made in all parts of Europe, they were at 
length discovered in the monastery of Corwey in 
WestphaUa situate on the banks of the ft8tergi^, or 
flie Weser (1). Leo X. the great patron of letters^ 

(1) From the collection called Manumenta Paderbmensiay 
the following little poem, in honour of the place where the 
six first Annals were found, has been selected, and will per- 
haps be acceptable to the reader. The Visurgis (now ihe 
fVe$er) says: ^^ The Amisius {Ems) may now flow through 
** a waste of sand; and the Luppia (the Lippe) may receive 
** the tributary waters of the Pader; while I, the Visurgis, 
*^ waft the commerce of the world into the heart of Germany. 
*^ My banks have been ennobled by the overthrow of Ro- 
*^ man legions, and the brave exploits or the Francs. But, 
^ alas! what should we know of the Romans, or of Ar- 
^^ MiNius, my own warlike chieftain, if Tacitus had not 
" recorded those transactions, and if the Mbey of Corwey 
** had pot, in return for immortal glory, given life to Tacituis 
^^ himself?" 



Exserat Amisius steriles caput inter arenas, 
£t Paderae socias Luppia jactet aquas; 
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purchased that valuable treasure, and, under his 
patronage, Beroaldus, m the year 1515, gave the 
world a complete edition of the whole. The manu- 
script, which had been found in Germany, was de- 
posited in the Florentine library. Lipsius, whose 
labours have done much service to Tacitus, and 
great honour to himself, gave his edition at Ant- 
werp, in the year 1574. He continued retouching 
and improvmg it, till death put an end to his studies 
in 1606, in the fiftynseventh year of his age. Grono- 
vius published the Text and a laboured Commen- 
tary in 1672. The Dolphin edition made its appear- 
ance at Paris in 1682. Ryckius gave his Notes at 
Leyden in 1687. A better edition of that work was 
printed in Dublin in 1730. The grandson of Grono- 
vius gave an improved edition in 1721; but his 
coarse abuse of Ryckius, in the true style of a 
Dutch commentator, did him no honour. Ernest, a 
native of Germany, obliged the learned world with 
two valuable editions, one in 1752, the second in 
1772. A beautiful edition by Nicholas Lattenumd 
saw the light at Paris m 1 759 ; but why the Dialogue 
concerning Eloquence was left out, no good reason 
was assigned. 

Solus ego patrias clarissimus amnis ad oras 

Navibus externas porto Visurgis opes. 
Nee me bella miDUs celebrant adversa Quiritum 

Quam quae per Francos gesta fuere duces. 
Sed quota pars rerum superesset, Roma tuanim, 

Aut quis Arminii nosceret arma mei, 
Ni mihi quam Tacitus scriptor dedit inclytus, illi 

Reddita Corbeiae munere vita foret? 
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At least, in the year 1771, was published at Paris, 
a noble edition of all the works of Tacitus, in four 
elegant quarto volumes, by Gabriel. Brotier, 
with copious notes, and emendations of the original 
text, after a due examinatiofi of the manuscript in 
the Vatican, at Paris, Oxford, and other placeSi 
Another edition of the same work, in seven 
volumes 12mo, was published in 1776. 

After this account of the editors, the translators 
elaim due notice. Almost all the nations of Europe 
have had the ambition to make Tacitus a denizen 
of their country, and to hear him in their own 
language. The Germans and the Dutch boast of 
good translations* Spain is proud of three transla- 
tors, and Italy has a greater number; but the voice 
of Fame gives the preference to Davanzaiia^ who 
is celebrated for a curious felicity of expression, that 
vies with the sententious brevity of the original. 

The first French translation of any value was 
about the middle of the last century, by D'Ablan- 
eouRT. His language is pure, elegant, and often 
nervous; but he took the liberty sometimes to re- 
trench, and, occasionally, to vary the sense of the 
original. The composition, however, flowed with so 
much ease and harmony, that the critics agreed to 
caU it La BeUe InfideU. 

Amelot be la Houssate translated thirteen 
books of the Annals; but his love of political reflec- 
tion made him encumber his work with a load of 
notes, sometimes valuable, often fri\*olous, and too 
minute. He died at Paris in 1706. The work was 
continued by Francis Bruts at the Hague, 1731 ; * 
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but, as it sccins, without success. Brotier says, that 
the last translator resembled the vices, not the vir» 
tues of his master; VUiis quant virtutibus simUior. 

The critics of France were not satisfied with the 
state in which Tacitus was left. Their writers were 
determined to try their strength; and, accordingly, a 
new translation by Guerin, professor of eloquence 
in tlie unversity of Paris, was sent into the world 
in the year 1742. His work, though too loose and 
paraphrastical, may be read with pleasure and ad- 
vantage. 

La Bletterie published a translation of the 
Manners of the Germans, and the Life of Agricola^ 
in the year 1755; and afterwards, in 1768, he added 
the six first Annals, with learned notes, but perhaps 
ostentatious, and too much drawn into length. Af« 
ter tlie death of La Bletterie, Monsieur Dot- 
teville, adopting part of his predecessor's work, 
gave a complete translation of all Tacitus, except 
the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 

Dotteville had before him a model of close trans- 
lation from the pen of D'Alembert, who gave select 
passages from Tacitus, endeavouring in every sen* 
tence to reach the precision and energy of the ori- 
ginal. We see him, however, in a painful endeavour 
to vie with his author, and his style is harsh and dry. 

The same may be said of the celebrated Rous- 
seau, who has left a translation of the first book of 
ilie History, written with elaborate brevity, and those 
abrupt sentences, which the French call style coupe. 
We look in vain for the graceful ease that charms 
in the original works of that pleasing author. 
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England has produced three translations; the first 
in the reign of Q,ueen EUzabeth, by Greenway and 
Sir Henry Saville; the second, about one hundred 
years after, by Dryden and others; and the third by 
Gordon, under the patronage of Sir Robert Walpole. 
It were superfluous to say any thing of the two first 
translations. Gordon, to make way for himself, was 
at the pains of collecting a multipUcity of passages; 
and, since he has sujQSciently abused the\n, peace be 
to their manes! With regard to Gordon, it is not the- 
intention of the present writer to produce any speci- 
mens of his performance; that were to offer a few 
bricks as a sample of the building. Gordon shall be 
left to speak for himself: he says, ^^ Lord Carteret 
" (afterwards Lord Granville), who understood Ta- 
^' citus, and admired him, was pleased to think him 
^^ not unfit for tf, and gave him many just lights 
^^ about the manner of doing it: that particularly about 
^' allowing himself scope and freedom^ without which 
'^ he was satisfied every translation must be pedan- 
" tic and cold^ Thus encouraged, he employed 
himself in what he called Conjectures concefning the 
Present State of the Efnglish Tongue^ and kindly 
resolved to ofifer some Observations upon Style^ 
which, he found, was far from being generally un- 
derstood, thou^ so many pretended to be judges of 
it. Havmg beheld the ignorance of the English na- 
tion with an eye of compassion, Mr, Gordon was as 
good as his word, determined that the public should 
have the benefit of his Reflections on the English 
Language. He says, " I have little complaisance for 
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^^ those who think (if any who understand Tacitus 
^ can possibly think) that the camnum English style 
^ will at all suit that tmcammon terifer, whose man- 
^^ ner is as peculiar and as affecting as his thoughts. 
^' His sentences are like Proverbs, short, Uvely, 
^' and self-evident Are Proverbs, upon subjects 
'^ of great dignity, usually expressed in the ordinary 
^' strain? Arc they not therefore the more pathetic 
^and the more easily remembered, because they 
^ are couched in a particular manner, turned some* 
^ thing like poetry^ and sometimes in anHqtmted 
^^ words? Why is the language of the Book of Job, 
^and of Isaiah the Prophet, so much admired? 
*^ Why is that of the Proverbs of Solomon^ why that 
^ of the son of Syrach, so much applauded? I will 
^^ venture to say, that I have not expressed one 
^ phrase in the whole translation more remotely from 
^ the common way, than many of those proverbs 
^^and SAVINGS are expressed; and though they be 
^ so expressed, nobody ever called them stiff, affect- 
^' ed, or obscure." 

This was Gordon^s grand secret, which he has 
gmerously communicated for the instruction of those 
who pretended to be judges of style. His practice, wc 
may be sure, was comformable to his precepts. He 
says,^^ I have sometimes ventured upon a new phrase 
^ (1), and a way of my mm: upon drawing the £»1- 
^glish idiom as near as possible to that of the Latin^ 

(1) Nero was in love with Acte^ an enfrancbised slave: 
Gordon^B new phrase is^ ^^ Hefdl into a passion for her.^'* 
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^^ and the germs of my atUhar^ hj leaving the beaten 
'^ road, dropping particles^f transposing xoords^ and 
^^ sometimes heg^nmng a sentence where it is usual to 
•' end if." This surely may be called trying experi- 
ments upon language; but Gordon gives a notable 
reason for it: ^\ No words upon paper will have the 
^^ same effect as words accompanied with a voice^ 
^ looks and action: hence Hie thoughts and actions 
^^ should be so far raised as to supply the want of 
^^ those advantages.^' In order, therefore, to give 
colour cmd a body to the thought, Gordon thought 
the unnatural style the best; to be strong, he thought 
it necessary to be uncouth and turgid; to supply the 
want of a voice and action, he chose to be distorted 
upon paper: and in this teay of his own he was en- 
couraged ^^ by some of the greatest men of the age, 
^^ who, convinced by the reasons he had offered, and 
^^ having a perfect taste of Tacitus, and understand- 
^ ing him as a statesman as well as a writer, were 
^^ absolutely against any alterations in the manner of 
^^ translating him." Mr. Gordon's friends might as 
well have told him, that no organs of speech can pro- 
nounce, with proper emphasis and energy, the sub- 
lime sentiments of Tacitus; and therefore, in reading 
him to a circle of his acquaintance, he ought to 
make faces. Gordon, most certainly, took the adrice 
of his patrons; he imitated his favourite proverbs, 
and grimaced the language. The consequence is, that 
he produced a translation, in which one of the first 
writers of antiquity has been made, as Dr. Middle- 
ton expresses it, to speak siich EngUsh as an Enr 
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glishman of taste would he ashamedto writeon any 
original subject. 

A new translation is now submitted to the Pub- 
lic. It will not become the author to take up any 
time about himself or his performance. He has en- 
deavoured to give a faithful transcript d* the origi- 
nal, in stick Englidi as an Englishman of taste may 
read without disgust; and if, in the transfusion, he 
has not suffered the spirit of Tacitus to evaporate, 
he will look back with pleasure to the years which 
he has dedicated to a great and arduous undertaking. 
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767 14 Scxtus Pompeius, Sextus Apuleius. 

768 15 Drusus Caesar, C. Norbanus Flaccus. 
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BOOK I. 

I. Thb first form of government that prevailed at ^^^ 

Rome was monarchy (a). Liberty and the consul- 

ship were established by Lucius Junius Brutus. 
Dictators were created in sudden emei^encies only. 
The jurisdiction of the decemvirs did not extend 
beyond two years; and the consular authority of the 
military tribunes soon expired. The domination of 
Cinna ended in a short time; and that of Sylla was 
not of long duration. From Pompey and Crassus, the 
whole power of the state devolved to Julius Caesar, 
jBnd, after the stru^le widi Lepidus and Antony, 
centred in Augustus; who, under the mild and well- 
known title of (h) Prince of the Senate, took 
upon him the manag^ofient of the commonwealth, en* • 
feebled as it was by an exhausting series of civil wars. 
But the memorable transactions of the old republic, 
as well in her day of adversity, as in the tide of suc- 
cess, have been recorded by writers of splendid 
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BOOK genius. Even in the time of Augustus there flourish* 
- ed a race of authors, from whose abilities that period 
might have received ample justice: but the spirit of 
adulation growing epidemic, the dignity of the his- 
toric character was lost What has been transmitted 
to us concerning Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, can not be received without great mistrust 
During the lives of those emperors, fear suppressed 
or disfigured the truth; and after their deaths, recent 
feelings gave an edge to resentment For this reason^ 
it is my intention shortly to state some particulars 
relating to Augustus, chiefly towards the close of 
his life; and thence to follow downward the thread 
of my narration through the reigns of Tiberius, and 
his tlu*ee immediate successors, free from animosity 
and partial affection, with the candour of a man wh6 
has no motives, either of love or hatred, to warp bis 
integrity. 

11. The fate of Brutus and Cassius (a) being de- 
cided, the commonwealth had no longer an army 
engaged in the cause of public liberty. The younger 
Pompey received a total overthrow on the coast of 
Sicily; Lepidus was deprived of his legions; and 
Marc Antony fell on his own sword. In that situa- 
tion the partisans of Julius Caesar had no leader but 
Octavius, who laid aside the invidious title of Tri- 
umvir, content with the more popular name of Con- 
sul, and with the tribunitian (b) power, which he pro- 
fessed to assume for the protection of the people. In 
a little time, when he had allured to his interest the 
soldiery, by a profusion of largesses, the people by 
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distribution of com, and the minds of men in gene- book 
ral by the sweets of peace, his views grew more as- — — ^ 
piring. By degrees, and almost imperceptibly, he 
drew into his own hands the authority of the senate, 
the functions of the magistrates, and the administra- 
tion of the laws. To these encroachments no oppo- 
sition was made. The true republicans had perished 
either in the field of battle, or by the rigour of pro- 
scriptions: of the remaining nobility, the leading men 
were raised to wealth and honours, in proportion to 
the alacrity with which they courted the yoke; and 
all who in the distraction of the times had risen to 
affluence, preferred unmediate ease and safety to the 
danger of contending for ancient freedom. The pro^ 
vinces acquiesced under the new establishment, 
weary of the mixed authority of the senate and peo- 
ple; a mode of government long distracted by con- 
tentions among the great, and in the end rendered 
iiitolerable by the avarice of public magistrates; 
while the laws afforded a feeble remedy, disturbed 
by violence, defeated by intrigue, and undermined 
by bribery and corruption. 

III. In this state of affairs, Augustus selected 
Claudius Maixellus and Marcus Agrippa, to prop 
and strengthen his administration. The former, who 
was his sister^s son (a), and still a youth, he raised 
to the dignity of pontiff and aedUe: on the latter, by 
his birth obscure, but eminent for military talents, 
and the companion of all his victories, he conferred 
the honour of two successive consulships; and in a 
short time after, upon the untimely death (b) of Mar- 
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BOOR cellus, chose him for his son-in-law. Tiherius Nero, 
-and Claudius Drusus, the sons of his wife Livia, 
were adorned with the title of Imperator (c), 
though the succession in the house of Ai^ustus was 
at that time well secured by other branches of the 
house of Caesar. He had already adopted into the 
imperial family Caius and Lucius, the two sons of 
Agrippa; and to see them, even before they had put 
on the manly gown, considered as princes of the 
Roman youth, and marked out as future consuls, 
was his ardent desire; though, for political reasons^ 
he chose to disguise his sentiments. To obtain those 
honours for his family was the wish of his heart; 
while, under a show of coy reluctance, he seemed 
to reject tliem. Agrippa departed this hfe, and in a 
' short time after his two sons were cut off; Lucius 
Caesar (d) on his road to join the army in Spain; 
and Caius on his return from Armenia, where he 
had received a wound that impaired his health. 
Whether they died by their own premature fate, or 
the machinations of their step-mother Livia, is to 
this day problematical. Drusushad paid his debt to 
nature, leaving Tiberius the only survivmg son-in- 
law of the emperor. The current of court favour 
"v^as now directed that way. He was adopted by 
Augustus, declared his colleague in the government, 
his associate in the tribunitian power, and sho^n as 
the rising sun to the army, not, as before, by the 
secret arts of Livia, but with her open and avowed 
direction. Augustus was now in the decline of life, 
and Livia had gained unbounded influence over his 
affection^. By her contrivance Agrippa Postfaumus 
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(e), the only surviving grandson of the emperor, book 

was banished to the isle of Planasia (/). In praise • — 

of this young man much can not be said: he was a 
stranger to the liberal arts, uncouth, unformed, and 
stupidly valuing himself on his bodily strength; yet 
jiree from vice, or the imputation of a crime. 

At this time Germanicus, the immediate descend- 
ant of Drui^us, was appointed to the command of 
eight legions on the Khme. By the emperor^s direc- 
tions Tiberius adopted him as his son, though he 
liad then issue of his own (g) growing up to man- 
hood. The policy, no doubt, was to guard the suc- 
cession with additional securities. Augustus, in that 
juncture, had no war upon his hands, that in Ger- 
many excepted; which was carried on, not with a 
view to eietension of empire, or any solid advantage, 
bnt solely to expiate the disgrace incurred by the 
loss of Varus (h) and his legions. A perfect calm 
prevailed at Rome: the magistrates retained their 
ancient names; the younger part of the community 
were bom since the batde of Actium (i), and the 
old during the civil wars: how many were then Uv- 
ing who had seen the constitution of their country.'^ 

lY. The government thus overthrown, nothing 
remained of ancient manners, or ancient spirit Of 
independence, or the equal condition (a) of Roman 
citizens, no trace vras left All ranks submitted to 
the vnll of the pnnce, litde sohcitous about the pre- 
sent hour; while Augustus, in the vigour of health, 
mamtained at once his own dignity, the honour of 
his house, and the public tranquillity. In process of 
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BOOK time, when worn with age, and failhig under bodily 

' — infirmities, he seemed to approach the last act, a 

new scene presented itself to the hopes of men. 
Some amused themselves with ideas of ancient Y 
liberty, many dreaded the horrors of a civil war, 
and others wished for public commotion ; the greater 
part discussed, with a variety ef opinions, the cha- 
racter of the new masters at that moment impending 
over the state. " Agrippa was rude and savage; dis- 
*'' grace added to his natural ferocity; and in point of 
^^ age and experience, he was by no means equal to 
" the weight of empire. Tiberius was matured by( 
" years; he had gained a reputation in war, but the 
" pride of the Claudian (6) family was inveterate in 
" his nature, and his inbred cruelty, however sup- 
" pressed with art, announced itself in various shapes. 
^Trained up in the imperial house, in the very 
^^ bosom of despotism, he had been inured from his 
^ youth to the pomp and pride of consulships and 
^^ triumphs. During the years which he passed in 
'\ a seeming retreat, but real exile, in the isle of 
^^ Rhodes (c), he meditated nothing so much as 
^ plans of future vengeance, clandestine pleasures, 
'^ and the arts of dissimulation.'^ To these reflec- 
tions the public added their dread of a mother, 
raging with all the impotence of female ambition: a 
whole people, they said, were to be enslaved by a 
woman, and two young men (d), who in the begin- 
ning would hang heavy on the state, and in the end 
distract and rend it to pieces by their own dissensions. 

V. While these and other observations of a simi- 
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lar nature employed the public mind, the health of book 
Augustus declined apace. The wickedness of his — '■ — 
wife was not supposed to remain inactive. A ru- 
mour prevailed, that Au^stus had gone a few 
months before, in a private manner, with a select 
party, and Fabius Maximus, his confidential friend, 
to the island of Planasia, on a vi^it to Agrippa. The 
meeting was said to be of the tenderest nature: tears 
were shed by both, and a scene of mutual affection 
followed. From that interview hopes were conceiv- 
ed, that the young prince would be once more re- 
stored to the favour and protection of his grandfather. 
The secret soon transpired: Fabius communicated 
&e whole to his wife Marcia, and by her it Was con- 
veyed to Livia. Augustus knew that he had been 
betrayed. M aximus died soon after, perhaps, by his 
own hand: but of that nothing can be said with cer- 
tainty. At his funeral Marcia was heard, in the ve- 
hemence of distress and sorrow, to acuse herself of 
being accessary to the death of her husband. How- 
ever that may be, Tiberius had scarcely set foot in 
niyricum when he received despatches from his 
mottier, requiring his immediate presence. He ar- 
rived at Nola: but whether Augustus was still living, 
or had breathed his last, must be left in doubt By 
Livia^s order the palace and all the avenues were 
closely guarded: favourable accounts were issued 
jfrom time to time; and with that artifice mankind 
was amused till all proper measures were concerted. 
At length the same report that announced the death \ 
of Augustus, proclaimed Tiberiu3 in possession of 
the supreme power. 
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BOOK VI. The first exploit of the new i-eign was the 
^ ^^^ murder of Agrippa Posthumus. A centurion of 

^^^' undaunted resolution attacked him by surprise. 

^^ Though unprovided with arms, the young man did 
not easily yield: he fell ailer a stout resistance. Of 
this event Tiberius made no report to the senate, 
content with hinting a pretended order of his de- 
ceased father, by which the centurion, charged with 
the custody of Agrippa^s person, was ccmmianded 
to dispatch him, as soon as the emperor breathed 
his last Augustus, it is true, had arraigned the 
character and conduct of the young man in terms of 
asperity; he had even banished him by a decree of 
the senate: but it is equaUy true, that he never im- 
brued his hands in the blood of his kindred; nor is 
it probable that, for the security of a stepnBon, he 
would have doomed to death a descendant from him- 
self. The stronger presumption is, that Tiberius 
«Sind Livia, the former impelled by his dread of a 
rival, and the latter by the malice of a step-moth^', 
were accomplices in the murder. When the assassin^ 
in the military phrase, reported to Tiberius, that 
what he had given in orders was duly executed, the 
reply of the new emperor was, that he had given no 
' such orders, and for what was done the centurion 
must answer before the senate. 

A disavowal so very extraordinary gave the alarm 
to (a) Sallustias Crispus, a minister then m favour, 
and trusted witii the secrets of the court The war- 
rant for the execution had passed through his hands. 
He dreaded a puUic examination; well aware that, 
whether he disclosed the truth, or attempted to dis- 
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guise it, his own danger would, in either ease, be book 
pi'ecisely the same. To ward off the blow, he re» a. u. c. 
monstrated to Livia, that the secret counsels of the l^^ 
imperial family, the conduct of ministers, and the ^^ 
actions of the centurions, ought to be veiled from 
the public eye. By referring too much to the senate, 
the prince would weaken his own authority: that 
men should be accountable to the sovereign only, 
was a branch of the imperial prerogative; and if Ti- 
berius departed from it, he ceased to reign. 

VII. At Rome, in the mean time, all things tend- 
ed to a state of abject servitude. Consuls, senators, 
and Roman knights contended with emulation, who 
should be the most willing slaves. The higher each 
person^s rank, the more he struggled for the fore- 
most place in bondage. All appeared with a studied 
countenance. An air of gaiety might dishonour the 
memory of Augustus, and sadness would ill befit 
the opening of a new reign. A motley farce was 
acted; and grief and joy, distress and flattery, sue- 
ceeding by turns, were curiously mixed and blended. 
The oath of (a) fidehty to Tiberius was taken first 
by the two consuls, Sextus Pompeius and Sextus 
Apuleius, and by them administered to Seius Strabo 
and Caius (jb) Turranius; the former, praefectof the 
praetorian bands; the latter, controller of the corn 
and pubUc stores. Their example was followed by 
the senate, the army, and the mass of the people. 

To make every thing move from the consuls, was 
the policy of Tiberius. He affected the appearance 
of republican principles, as if the constitution still 
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BOOK subsisted, and he himself had formed no design to 
"^JTTJT^ destroy it The very proclamation, by which he 
^^^ convened the senate, professed no other authority 
14. than that of the tnbunitian power conferred upon 
him by Augustus. The proclamation itself was 
short, and penned in modest terms; importing, 
^^ that the business of the meeting waa, to decree 
^^ funeral honours to his deceased father: as to him- 
^^ self, he could not leave the body; that office of 
^^ piety was the only function that he presumed to 
^^ exercise.^' This was, indeed, the language of mo- 
deration; but Augustus was no sooner dead, than 
he assumed the supreme authority: in his character 
of imperator, he took upon him the whole mflitary 
command; he gave the word to the praetorian (c) 
guards: sentinels were stationed round the palace; 
the soldiei-s appeared under arrns; the magnificence 
of a court was seen in all its forms; guards attended 
him to the forum; guards conducted him to the se- 
nate4iouse; all things announced the (d) sovereign. 
In his dispatohes to the army^ he was already die 
successor of Augustus: he spoke the style and hn^ 
guage of a recognised emperor, without reserve, 
and in the tone of power, equivocd only when he 
addressed the senate. 

The fact was, Tiberius dreaded Germanicus. A 
commander in chief, who had so many legions un- 
der his direction, who had formed connexions with 
the allies of Rome, and was besides the idol of the 
people, might choose to seize the government, rather 
than linger m expectation. For this reason the fathers 
were to be managed. There was at the bottom ano- 
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ther motive; if, in appearance, he owed liis eleva- book 
tion, not to the intrigues of an ambitious mother, a. u. c. 
or the adoption of a Superannuated emperor, but to j^o. 
the. voice of the people, it would redound more to 
his glory. The opportunity was also fair, to pry 
into the temper and dispositions of the leading sena- 
tors. The event showed that his indecision .was po- 
licy in disguise. He noted tiie words of men; he 
watched their looks; warped every circumstance in- 
to a crime; and, hoarding all in his memory, gather- 
ed rancour for a future day. 

VIII. At the first meeting of the senate, the fu-. 
neral of Augustus was the only subject of debate. 
The emperor^s will was brought forward by the (a) 
vestal virgins. Tiberius and Livia were declared his 
heirs. The latter was adopted into the Julian family, 
vnth the additional title of Augvsta. His grand- 
cl^ldren and then* issue were next in succession ; in 
the third degree he named the nobles of Rome: not 
indeed from motives of personal regard, for the 
greater part had been for a long time obnoxious; 
but a bequest so generous and magnificat mi^t 
gain the applause of future ages. In the rest of his 
legacies the will was in the style of a Roman citizen: 
if we except the clauses, whereby he gave to the 
Roman pec^le four hundred thousand great sester- 
ces (6), to Ifae inferior commonalty five-and-fliirty 
thousand, to each prsetorian soldier one thousand 
small sesterces, and to every common man belong- 
ing to the legion&tbree hundred, he affected neither 
pomp nor grandeur. The will being read, the fii* 
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BOOK neral honours were taken into consideration. The 
^ ^; Q chief propositions were^ that the procession shotUd 
'^^^^ pass through the triumphal gate; this was moved 
^^' by Asinius Gallus: that the titles of all the laws of 
Aygtisttis^ and the names of the conquered naiionSy 
should be carried before the body^ was the motion of 
Lucius Arruntius. Valerius M essala was of opinion, 
that the oath qffdeUty to Tiberius shmdd be rene^o- 
ed every year; and being thereupon interrogated by 
the prince, whether that motion was made with his 
privity ? / made if, said Messala, upon my own su^ 
gestion; in matters of public concehi^ however^ it may 
give umbrage^ the conviction of my own heart shall 
be the only rule of my conduct. The age had left no 
other mode of flattery. The senate with one voice 
insisted, that the body should be borne to the funeral 
pile upon their own shoulders. Tiberius assented 
with seeming condescension but real arrogance. 
The Field of Mars was the place appointed for the 
ceremony. A proclamation was issued, warning the 
populace to restrain their zeal, and not require that 
the last duties should be performed in the Forum, 
as had been done with tumult and disorder at the 
funeral of JuUus Caesar. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, the sol- 
diers were drawn up under arms; a circumstance 
that served only to provoke the ridicule of all who 
remembered the day, or heard of it from their fa- 
tiiers, whea Caesar the dictator was put to death. In 
that early period of slavery, and in the first emotions 
of joy for liberty in vam recovered, the blow for 
freedom seemed a murder to some, and to others a 
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glorious sacrifice. But in the present juncture, book 
when a prince worn out with age, who had grown 



A. U. C. 

gray in power, and left a long train of heirs, was ^^^* 
to receive the last funeral obsequies, at such a time ^^ 
to call forth the military, in order to secure a quiet 
interment, was a vain parade, as ridicidous as it was 
Unnecessary. 

IX. Augustus now became the subject of pub 
fie discussion. Frivolous circumstances engaged 
the attention of the greater number. They observ- 
ed that the anniversary of his accession to the im- 
perial dignity, was the day of his death. He died at 
Nola, in the same house, and in the same chamber, 
where Octavius his father breathed his last. They 
called to mind, in wonder and amaze, the number of 
his (a) consulships, equal to those of Valerius Corvi- 
nus and Caius Marius put together. The tnbuni- 
tian power continued in his hands during a series of 
seven-and4hirty years; he was saluted Imperator 
no less than one-and-twenty times; and other titles 
of distinction were either invented or revived to 
adorn his name. Reflections of a different kind were 
made by thinking men. Tliey rejudged the life of 
the emperor, and pronounced with freedom. By his 
apologists, it was ai^ed, ^tfaat filial piety to his 
^ adopted father, the distraction of the times, and 
^^ the ruin of the laws, made the part he took in the 
^ civil wars an act of necessity; and civil war can 
^ neither be undertaken nor conducted on principlds 
^ of honour and strict justice. To revenge the death 
"" of Julius Caesar, was the primary motive. To ob- 
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Bootc <^ tain that end, he made concessiona to Antony, and 
^ ^ Q "he temporized with Lepidus: but when the latter 
A^ D " S^^^ S'^y ^ Aoih^ and the former fell a victim to 
^^' " his voluptuous passions, the commonwealth, con- 
^^ vulsed by party divisions, had no resourse but the 
" government of one. There was, however, no mo- 
" narcHy, no dictator: content with the unassuming 
" title of Prince of the Senate, he established peace, 
^' and settled the constitution. The ocean andfar dis- 
^* tant rivers (&) marked his boundaries of the em* 
^^ pire. The legions, the provinces, and the fleets of 
'^ Rome acted in concert, with all the strength of 
^* system. Justice was duly administered at home; 
"^ the allies were treated with moderation; and mag- 
^' nificent structures rose to adorn the capital. Yio- 
^^ lent measures were rarely adopted, and never but 
" for the good of the whole.'' 

X. To this it was answered, " Filial piety, and 
" the distraction of the times, were nothing but a 
" colour to varnish over the lustof dcmiinion. It was 
^^ the ambition of Augustus that gained the veterans 
"by a profusion of largesses; it was ambition that 
" raised an army, when he was yet a young man, and 
" in a private station. By bribery and corruption he 
" seduced to himself the forces of the consuls. To 
" the friends of Pompey's party he wore a ma^ af- 
" fecting republican principles: he deceived the se- 
" nate; and by an extorted decree possessed himseflT 
" of the fasces, and the praetorian authority. How 
" long did the consuls Hirtius an(i Pansa (a) survive 
" that event.? They were both cut oflC Did they fall 
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" by the hand of the enemy? Who can be certain book 
" that Pansa did not die by poison infused into his ^ ^ ^ 
^* woond, and Hirtius by the treachery of his own /^^• 
" soldiers? If that was their fate, is it clear that Au- ^^ 
^^ gustos was not an actor in that scene of iniquity? 
^^ That he put himself at the head of both their 
^' armies, is a fact well known. Having extorted the 
^ consulship (6) from a reluctant senate, he threw 
^^off the mask, and turned against the common- 
^^ wealth the arms which had been entrusted to 
^ him in the cause of Uberty against Marc Anto- 
^^ ny (c). What shall be said of the fury of proscrip- 
^^ tions? He seized the lands of Roman citizens (d), 
i^and divided them among his creatures. These 
^ were acts of violence, to this hour unjustified even 
^ by those who advised the measure. 

" To atone for the death of a father, Brutus and 
^ Gassius fell a sacrifice: so far, perhaps, may be 
^ allowed; but whether that deadly feud, when tlie 
^ good of the commonwealth required it, might not 
^ have been, to his immortal honour, appeased in 
'^ silence, may still be made a question. Be it as it 
^ may, the younger Pompey was ruined by an insi- 
^ dious peace, and Lepidus was undone by treachery. 
^ Marc Antony relied upon the treaties of Tarcn- 
^ tnm (a) and Brundusimn: he went further; he 
^married Hie sister of Augustus; and, in conse- 
^quence of that insidious alliance, lost his life. 
^ Peace, it is true, was soon after established: but 
^ what kind of peace? The slaughter of LoUius (/) 
^ and Yams stained it in Germany; and the massa- 
^^ ere of the Yarros (g), the Egnatii, and the Julii, 
" made Rome a theatre of blood." 
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BOOK From tlie public conduct of Augustus, a transi*- 
^ J ^ tion was made to his domestic character. " Livia 
767. u ^g^g taken by force from Tiberius Nero, her law- 
^^' ^^ ful husband; she was then advanced in her preg- 
^ nancy: whether in that condition she was under a 
^^ legal disability to contract a second marriage, was 
^^ indeed referred to the pontifical college; but that 
"very reference was a mockery, that turned all 
^^ religion to a jest His two favourites, Qjuintus 
" Tedius (h) and Vedius PoUio, were distinguished 
'^ by nothing but riot and debauchery. To crown 
" the whole, Livia ruled him with unbounded sway; 
" to the commonwealth a fatal empress, and to the 
" Ceesarian family a pernicious step-mother. The 
" honours due to the gods were no longer sacred: 
" Augustus (i) claimed equal worship. Temples were 
^^ built, and statues were erected, to him: a mortal 
" man was adored, and priests and pontiffi were ap* 
^ pointed to pay him impious homage. In calling 
" Tiberius to the succession, he neither acted from 
" the motives of private affection, nor of regard for 
" the public welfare. He knew the arrogance andl 
" innate cruelty of the man, and from the contrast 
" hoped to derive new lustre on himself^' That he 
knew the inward frame and cast of Tiberius, appear» 
from a fact that happened a few years before. The 
business of granting to that prince a renewal of the 
tribunMan power, .was depending in the senate. 
Augustus, in his speech upon that occasion, made 
honourable mention of him; but, at the same time, 
threw out obUque reflections on his conduct, his 
deportment, and his manners. With affected tender- 
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oess he seemed wilting to palliate all defects; but book 

the malice of the apology wounded the deepei". "ATtTcT 

Vef. ' 

A. D. 

XI. The rites of s^ulture being performed, a tern- ^^' 
pie and rehgbus worship were decreed to the memory 
of Augustus. The senate now turned their supplica- 
tions to TtberiuB. A direct answer could not be drawn 
from him. ^^ He talked of the magnitude and the 
^^we^t of empire; he distrusted his own abilities: 
^^ die comprehensiye mind of Augustus was, indeed, 
^^ equal to the charge; but for himself, called as he 
^Vhad been by that emperor to a share in the admin- 
^^istration, he knew by experience, that, to. direct 
^ the afi&irs of a great nation, was to be in a state of 
^painful pre-eminence, exposed to danger, and 
*^ subject to the vicissitudes of fortune. In a city so 
*^well provided with men of illustrious character, 
^^ was it adviseable to confide the whole to a single 
" ruler? The several departments of public business 
^^ would be better filled by a coalition of the best 
^ and ablest citizens.^^ In this strain Tiberius deli- 
vered himself, with dignity of sentiment, it is true, 
bat nothing from the heart A profound master ot 
dissimulation, he had from nature, or (he force of 
habit, the art of being dark and uninteUigible. Even 
i^K>n occasions when duplicity was useless, he spoke 
m sh<»rt and broken hints, ike sense suspended, mys- 
terious, and indecisive. Intending at present to con- 
ceal his sentiments (a), he was of course more invol^ 
vedthan ever. The senators, dreading nothing so 
much as the crime of knowing his character, broke 
out in a strain of supplication jihcy melted into tears; ' 

vojL. r. 10 
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^ J ^^ they looked to the gods; they turned to the statue of 
^^^' Augustus, and at times fell prostrate at the knees of 
14- Tiberius. Thus surrounded he called for a state- 
paper, and ordered it to be read (6). It set forth an 
estimate of the empire and its resources, the number 
of citizens, the allies of Rome, an account of the 
naval strengdi, the names of tlie conquered king- 
doms and provinces; the subsidies, tributes, and the 
amount of the revenue, widi the necessary disburse^ 
ments of government, and the demands for secret 
service. The whole was in the hand-writing of Au- 
gustus. It concluded with his advice, never to aim 
at an extension of empire: an important rule of poli- 
cy; but was it the result of wisdom? or did he view 
with a malignant eye the fame that might accrue to 
his successor? 

XII. The senate still continuing, with prostrate ser- 
vility, to press their suit, Tiberius let fall an expres- 
sion, intimating tliat though unequal to the whole, he 
was willing to undertake any part that might be com- 
mitted to his care» Inform us, Cassar, said Asinius 
Gallus (a), what part do you choose? Disconcerted 
by so unexpected a question, Tiberius paused for a 
moment; but soon collecting himself, ^^ To choose,^^ 
he said, ^^ or to decline any part, would ill become 
^^ the man who wished to be dispensed with altoge- 
^^ther.'^ Gallus saw displeasure working in his 
countenance. With quickness and presence of mind 
he made answer, '^ Thd question was not put vnth 
^^ intent to divide what in its nature is united and 
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^^ indivisible. I appealed to your own feeUngs. I book 
^wished to draw from you a confession, tliat the ^ u c 
'* commonwealth, being one body politic, requires J^J: 
^^ one mind to direct it.'^ To this he added a pane-* ^'^* 
gyric on the character of Augustus; he expatiated 
on the victories obtained by Tiberius, and the civil 
employments which he had filled, with honour to 
himself, during a series of years. But this sootliing 
strain had no effect The resentment of Tiberius 
was not to be pacified. Asinius Gallus had married 
Yipsania (6), the daughter of Marcus Agrippa, after 
her divorce from Tiberius. By that connexion he 
seemed to aspire above the rank of a citizen; and 
the spirit of his father, Asinius Pollio, was still living 
in the son. 

XIII. Lucius Arruntiiis (a) delivered his senti* 
ments, nearly the same as Gallus had offered, and 
in like manner gave offence. Tiberius harboured in 
his breast no lurking resentment to Ammtius; but 
he was jealous of a man, whom he saw flourishing 
in opulence, an ardent spirit, possessed of talents, 
and high in the esteem of the pubUc. Augustus, 
moreover, in a conversation not long before his 
death, talking of the succession to the imperial dig- 
nity, distinguished three several classes; in the first, 
he placed such as were worthy, but would declme 
the honour; in the second, men of ambition, but of 
inferior talents; in the lasti such as had genius to 
plan, and courage to undertake. Marcus Lepidus, 
(6), he said, was every way qualified, but unwilling; 
Asinius Gallus had more ambition than merit; Lu- 
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^ ^ ^ if occasion offered, would show a spirit of enterprise. 
I^D. ^^ ^^^ anecdote, witti regard to the two first, no 
^^' doubt remains; but instead of Amintius, Cneius 
Piso, by some writers, is said to have been named. 
Except Lepidus, they were afterwards all cut off 
for constructive crimes, artfully laid to their charge 
by Tiberius. In the course of their debate, Qjuintus 
Haterius and Mamercus Scaurus had the misfortune 
to alarm tliat gloomy and suspicious temper: the 
first, by asking '^ How long is it your pleasure, 
^ Caesar, that die commonwealth shall want a head 
^ to direct it?" Scaurus, by saying, '* Since the prince^ 
^ has not interposed the tribunitian (r) authority to 
" prevent the report of the consuls, there is room to 
^' hope tliat he wiU yield to the entreaties of the 
^> senate." Tiberius took fire at what was said by 
Haterius, and broke out with sudden vehemence: 
to Scaurus he made no reply; resentment had taken 
root in his heart, and for that reason was smothered 
in silence. 

Fatigued at length by the clamours of the senate, 
and the solicitation of individuals, he gave way by 
degrees: not expressly declaring his consent^ but, as 
he said, to end the mutual trouble of repeated re- 
fusals and unwearied importunity. It may be related 
as a fact, that Haterius, on the following day, attend- 
ing s^ the palace, to mitigate resentment by an apo- 
. logy, narrowly escaped being put to deadi by the 
guards. In a suppliant posture he clasped the empe- 
ror's knees; and m that moment Tiberius, entangled 
perhaps by the petitioner, or making a false step, 
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(di to the ground. This provoked the soldiers upon book 
duty. Haterius was saved from their fury: but the /^ u q^ 
danger that threatened a man of his illustrious cha- /^ 
racter, made no impression on the prince; nor did ^^* 
he relent till Livia exerted all her power and influ- 
ence. Tiberius yielded at length to the solicitations 
of his mother. 

XIY . The senate, at their next meeting, began to 
oflfer the incense of adulation to Livia. It was pro- 
posed to confer upon her the title of Parent; that 
name was tliought too general; the more distinctive 
appellation of Mother of her Country was 
moved as an amendment It was further proposed, 
with the general concurrence, that to the name of 
the £mpeix>r should be added, The Son of Julia. 
Tiberius opposed these several motions; honours, 
he said, ought not to be lavished on women; in what 
regarded his own rank, he was determined to act 
with the strictest self-denial. This had the appear- 
ance of moderation, but envy was the source. By 
the honours intended to his mother, he thought his 
own glory might be eclipsed, and, in that spuit, pre- 
vented a decree, by which a lictor (a) was ordered 
to attend her; nor would he suffer an altar (6) to be 
raised on account of her adoption into the Julian 
family. Other marks of distinction were proposed, 
and rejected. Germanicus was more favourably 
treated: for him Tiberius desired the rank of pro- 
consul (c). Special messengers were sent to invest 
him with his honours, and at the same time to con- 
dole with him on the loss of Augustus. Dnisus (f2) 
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his favour nothing new was demanded. Bj virtue of 
the imperial prerogative, twelve candidates were 
^^' named for the prsetorship. That number had been 
settled by Augustus; and though the senate entreat- 
ed Tiberius to enlarge the list, he bound himself hj 
an oath never to exceed (e) the line already drawn. 

XV. The right of electing magistrates, by public 
suflrage, in tlie Field of Mars (a), was now, for the 
first time, taken from the people at large, and vested 
in the senate. The will of the prince had, before 
tiiat time, great influence in all elections; but parties 
were formed among the tribes, and sometimes with 
success. To this encroachment the people made no 
opposition: they saw their rights taken from them; 
they grumbled and submitted. The senators were 
pleased with the change. They were now delivered 
from the necessi^ of humiliating condescensions in 
the course of their canvass, and from the heavy ex- 
pense of bribery and corruption. The moderation 
of Tiberius was a further circumstance in favour of 
the measure: four candidates of his nomination were 
implicitly to be chosen, without intrigue or conten- 
tion; and the prince, content with that number, pro- 
mised not to stretch his prerogative. The tribunes 
of the people applied for leave to celebrate, at their 
own expense, the games newly instituted in honour 
of Augustus, and ordered to be added to the calen- 
dar, under the title of the Augustan Games. A den 
cree passed; but the expense was to issue out of 
the treasury. The tribunes were allowed to preside 
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in the Circus, dressed in (6) triumphal robes, but book 
the pomp of splendid chariots was expressly denied. 
The annual celebration of those games was after- 
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wards transferred, from the tribunes, to that particu- ^^*- 
lar praetor who has jurisdiction in all causes between 
(c) strangers and the citizens of Rome. 



XVI. Such was the situation of affairs at Rome, 
when a fierce and violent mutiny broke out among 
the legions in Pannonia. For this insurrection there 
was no other motive than the Ucentious spirit, which 
is apt to show itself in the beginning of a new reign, 
and the hope of private advantage in the distractions 
of a civil war. A summer-camp had been formed 
for three legions, under the command of Julius Blae- 
8us. The death of Augustus, and the accession of 
Tiberius, being known to the army, the general 
granted a suspension of (a) military duty, as an in- 
terval of grief or joy. The soldiers grew wanton in 
idleness; dissensions spread amongst them; the vile 
and profligate had their circular audiences; sloth and 
pleasure prevailed; and all were willing to exchange 
a life of toil and discipline, for repose and luxury. 
There hq>pened to be in the camp a busy incen- 
diary, by name Percennius, formerly a leader of 
theatrical factions (6), and now a common soldier; a 
man fluent in words, and by his early habits versed 
in the art of exciting tumult and sedition. Over the 
weak and ignorant, and such as felt their minds 
alarmed with doubts and fears about the future con* 
dition of the service, this pragmatical fellow begao 
to exert his influence. In the dead of night he mixed 
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^ ^' ^ the sober and well disposed retired to their tents, 
l^"^^ to draw together the idle and most abandoned. Hav- 
^ ^' ing gained a number of prosetytes, he stood forth 
the orator of sedition, and harangued his confede- 
rates in the following manner: 

X VIL " How long, my fellow soldiers, must we 
^ obey a small and despicable set of centurions? how 
^^ long cqndnue slaves to a wretched band of mili- 
^ tary tribunes? If we mean to redress our griev- 
^^ ances, what time so fit as the present, when the 
^^ new emperor is not yet settled on the throne? Re- 
^^ lief may now be obtained either by remonstrances, 
'^ or sword in hand. By our passive spirit we have 
^^ suffered enough; we have been slaves in thirty or 
'- forty [a) campaigns; we are grown gray in the ser- 
^^ vice, worn out with infirmities, and covered vntfa 
^ wounds. In that condition we are still cond^nned 
^^ to the U»ls of war. Even the men who have ob- 
^^ tained their discharge, still follow tlie standard un- 
^^ der the name of veterans (6): another word for 
^ protracted misery. A few, indeed, by their bodily 
^* vigour have surmounted all their labours; but 
^^ what is their reward? They are sent to distant re- 
^^ gions; and, under colour of an allotment of lands, 
^^they are settled on a barren mountain, or a 
^^ swampy fen. War of itself is a state of the vilest 
^^ drudgeiy, without an adequate compensation. The 
^^ life and limb of a soldier are valued at (c) ten 
^^ pence a day: out of tibuit wretdied pittance he must 
^^ find his clothing, his tent equipage, and hi» arms; 
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^ with that fund, he must bribe the centurion ; with book 
^' that, must purchase occasional exemptions from ^ {j ^ 
^*' service; and, with that, must pay for a remission ^^^* 
^ of punishment But blows and stripes from our ^^* 
^ oflScers, wounds from the enemy, intense cold in 
^ winter, and the fatigue of summer-campaigns; de- 
'^ structive war, in which every thing is hazarded, 
^^ and peace, by which nothing is gained, are all the 
*' soldier^s portion." 

(^ For these evils there is but one remedy left 
^^ Let us fix the conditions of our service; let eveiy 
^^ soldier receive a denarius (d) a day, and at the 
^^ end of sixteen years let him be entitied to his dis- 
^^ mission: beyond that term no further service. 
^ Without detaining any man whatever, and with- 
'*' out forcing him to follow the colours as a veteran^ 
^^ let every soldier receive the arrears that may be 
^ due to him; let him be paid in ready money on 
^ the spot, and in the very camp where he signa- 
^ lized his valour. The praetorian cohorts receive 
^ two denarii for their daily pay; at the end of six- 
^ teen years they return to their families: and is su- 
^^ perior merit the ground of this distinction? do they 
^ encounter greater dangers? it is theirs to mount 
«(guard within the city, and the service may be 
^^ honourable; but it is our lot to serve amidst sa* 
^ vage nations, in a state of perpetual warfare. If we 
«^ look out of our tents, the barbarians are in view." 

XVIII. This speech was received with acclama-- 
tions. Various passions heaved in every breast 
Some presented their bodies seamed with stripes; 
VOL. r. 11 
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•j-fT^vice; numbers showed their tattered clothing, and 
J^^ their persons almost naked. At length the frenzy 
, ^^- of the malecontents knew no hounds. Their first 
design was to incorporate the three legions into one; 
but which should ^ve its name to the united body, 
was the questic») ; mutual jealousy put an end to die 
project. Another scheme took place; the eagles of 
the three legions, with the colours of Ifae cohorts, 
were crowded together without preference or dis- 
tinction. They threw up sods of earth, and began 
to raise a tribunal. Amidst the tumult Blassus ar- 
rived: he called aloud to all; he laid hold of indi- 
viduals: he offered himself to their swords; and 
"Here," he said, "behold your victim; nnbrue 
" your hands in the blood of your general. Murder 
" is a crime less horrible than treason to your prince. 
" I will either live to command the legions entrust* 
" ed to me: or, if you are determined to revolt, dis- 
" patch me first; that, when this frenzy is over, 
" you may wake to shame, to horror, and remorse." 

XIX. The work of raising a tribunal, in spite of 
all his efforts, still went on. Heaps of turf were 
thrown up, and rose breast-high. Conquered at 
length by the perseverance of their general, the mu- 
tineers desisted. Blaesus exerted all his eloquence; 
" Sedition and revolt," he said, " could not serve 
^^ their cause: the remonstrances of the army ou^t 
" to be conveyed to the ear of the prince wifli re- 
" spect and deference. The demands which tfae;^ 
" noi]r made were of the first impression, unknown 
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^ to former armies, and with the deified Augustus boor 
^' never attempted. In the present juncture, when , '. _, 
" the prince was new to the cares of government, 767, 
^ was that a time to add to his solicitude by tumult 14. 
'^ and insurrection? If they would still persist, in the 
^' season of profound peace, to urge a claim never 
^^ demanded even by the conquerors in a civil war, 
" why incur the guilt of rebellion.^ why, m violation 
^^of all military discipUne^ ui^ their pretensions 
^ sword in hand? They mi^t depute their agents 
^^to treat with the prince; and, in the presence of 
^ their general, they might give their instructions 
^^ on the spot.^^ This proposal was accepted; with 
one voice they called out for the son of Bkesus, then 
a military tribune. The young officer undertook the 
charge. His direcfions were to insist that, at the ex- 
piration of sixteen years, the soldier ^ould be dis- 
charged from the service. That point settled, it 
would then be time to enumerate other grievances. 
With this conmiission the general's son went forward 
on his journey. A calm succeeded, and lasted for 
some days. But the minds of the sol(Uers were still 
in agitation: their pride was roused; the general's 
son was now the orator of the army; and finrce, it 
was manifest, had at length extorted, what by gentle 
measures could never be obtained. 

XX. Meanwhile, the detached companies (a) 
which before the disturbance had been sent to Nau- 
portum to rq)air the roads, &e bridges, and other 
mflitary works, having heard of (he commotions in 
the camp, seized the colours; a^d, after ravaging the 
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" ^ ^ ^ tie inferior to a municipal town. They treated the 
767^ centurions with derision; from derision they pro- 
1^- ceeded to opprobrious language; and, in the end, to 
blows and open violence. Aufidienus Rufus, the 
prasfect of the camp, was the chief object of their 
fury: they draped him out of his carriage ; and, lay- 
ing a heavy load on his back, obliged him to march 
in the foremost ranks, asking him with contemptuous 
insolence how he liked his burden, and the length 
of his journey? Rufus had risen from a common 
man to the rank of centurion, and was afterwards 
made praefect of the camp. In that station he en- 
deavoured to recal the figour of ancient discipline. 
A veteran in the service, and long inured to fatigue, 
he was strict and rigorous in his du^, expectmg 
from others what he had practised himself 

XXI. The return of this tumultuous body renewed 
the troubles of the camp. The soldiers, without con- 
trol, iissued out of the Imes and piUaged the country 
round. Some, more heavily loaded with booty than 
their comrades, were apprehended by the orders of 
Blaesus; and after receiving due correction, thrown 
into prison, as an example to the rest. The autho- 
rity of the general was still in force with the centu- 
rions, and such of the common men as retained a 
sense of their duty. The delinquents, however, re- 
fused to submit; they were draped along, resisting 
with all their strength ; they claq)ed the knees of the 
multitude round them; they called upon their fellow 
soldiers by name; they implored the protection of 
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the company to which they belonged; they invoked book 
the cohorts and the legions, crying out to all, that 



A u. c. 
the same lot would shortly be their portion. Against J^^ 

their general they omitted nothing that calumny ^^' 
could suggest; they appealed to heaven; they im- 
plored the gods; they tried, by every topic, to ex- 
cite compassion, to inflame resentment, to awaken 
terror, and rouse the men to acts of violence. A 
general insurrection followed; the soldiers in a body 
rushed to the prison, burst the gates, unchained the 
prisoners, and associated with themselves the vilest 
of the army, a band of deserters, and a desperate 
crew of malefactors, then under condemnation for 
the enormity of their crimes. 

XXII. The flame of discord raged with redoubled 
fury. New leaders joined the mutiny. Amidst the 
crowd, one of the common soldiers, a fellow known 
by the name of Yibulenus, mounted on the shoul-* 
ders of his comrades before the tribunal of Blaesus, 
and addressed the multitude, all wild with fury, and 
eager to hear the language of sedition. '^ My friends,^^ 
said he, "you have bravely interposed to save tlie 
" lives of these innocent, these much injured men. 
" You have restored them to new life. But who will 
" restore my brother.^ who will give him to my arms? 
" Sent hither from the German army, in concert 
" with you to settle measures for our common safety, 
" he was last night basely murdered by the hand of 
^gladiators (a) whom Blaesus arms for your de- 
^ struction. Answer me, Blaesus, where have you be- 
^ stowed die body .^ The verv enemv allows the rite§ 
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^u.c. " ^^ tears, and printed kisses on his mangled body^ 

A^ D. ^ ^^^ plunge your poniard in this wretched bosom. 

^^ ^ I shall die content, if diese my fellow soldiers per* 

^^ form the last funeral office, and bury in one grave 

^^ two wretched victims, who knew no crime but 

'^ that of serving the common interest of the legion.'^ 

XXIII. This speech Vibulenus rendered still 
more injOammatory by the vehemence of his man- 
ner, by beating his breast, by striking his forehead, 
and pouring a flood of tears. A way being opened 
tlirough the crowd, he leaped from tlic men^s shoul- 
ders, and grovelling at the feet of individuals, exci- 
ted the passions of the multitude to the highest 
pitch of frenzy. In their fury some fell upon the 
gladiators retained by Bla^sus, and loaded them with 
irons; others seized the general^s d(»nestic train; 
while numbers dispersed themselves on every side 
in quest of the body: and if it had not been speedfly 
known that no corpse could be found; that the slaves 
of Blsesus averred under the torture that no murder 
had been committed; and, in fact, that the incendiary 
never had a brother, Blaesus must have fallen a 
sacrifice. The tribunes, and the prsefect of the camp, 
were obliged to save themselves by flight. Their 
ba^age was seized and plundered. Lucilius the 
centurion was put to death. This man, by the sar- 
castic pleasantry of the soldiers, had been nick- 
.named give me another; because, in chastismg 
the soldiers, when one rod was broke, he was used 
to call for ANOTHER, and then another. The rest 
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of the centurions lay concealed in larking places, book 
Out of the whole number Julius Clemens, a man of a. u.c.' 
prompt and busy talents, was the favourite of the a. p. 
insurgents. He was spared as a fit person to nego- 
ciate the claims of the army. Two of the legions, 
the ei^th and fifteenth, were upon the point of 
ccHning to the decision of the sword: the former 
bent on the destruction of Sirpicus, a centurion ; and 
the latter determined to protect him. The quarrel 
would have laid a scene of blood, if the soldiers of 
the ninth legion had not, by entreaty, or by mena- 
cing the obstinate, appeased the fury of both parties. 

XXIV. When the account of these transactions 
reached Tiberius, that abstruse and gloomy temper, 
which loved to brood in secret over all untoward 
events, was so deeply affected, that he resolved, 
widiout delay, to dispatch his son Drusus, with 
others of high rank, and two praetorian cohorts, to 
quell the insurrection. In their instructions no de^ 
eisive orders were given; they were left to act as 
mielrgencies might require. To the cohorts was 
added a select detachment, with a party of the prae- 
torian horse, and the flower of the Germans, at that 
time the body-guard of the emperor. In the train 
which accompanied Drusus, £lius Sejanus (a) wa3 
appointed, by his counsels to guide the inexperience 
ef the prince. Sejanus, at that time in a joint com- 
nliission with his father Strabo, had the command of 
the praetorian bands, and stood high in favour with 
Tiberius: the army would of course consider him 
as the fountain of rewards and punishments. As 
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^ ^,' lemons, by way of domg honour to Dnisus, advan- 
^^^' ced to meet him; not, indeed, with colours disfday- 
14. ed, as is usual on such occasions; but with a deep 
and solemn silence, their dress neglected, and theu* 
whole appearance uncouth and sordid In their looks 
was seen an air of dejection, and at the same time 
a sullen gloom, that plamly showed a spirit of muti- 
ny still working in their heart 

XXV. Drusus was no sooner within the intrench- 
ments, than the malecontents secured the gates. 
Sentinels were posted at different stations, while the 
rest in a body gathered round the tribunal. Drusus 
stood in act to speak, with his hand commanding 
silence. The soldiers felt a variety of contending 
passions: they looked around, and viewing their 
numbers, grew fierce at the sight: they rent die air 
with shouts and acclamations: they turned to I>ru<- 
sus, and were covered with confusion. An indistinct 
and hollow murmur was heard; a general uproar 
followed; and soon afterwards a deep and awful 
silence. The behaviour of the men varied with their 
passions; by turns inflamed with rage, or depressed 
with fear. Drusus seized ibis moment, and read his 
father^s letter, in substance stating, that Tiberius 
had nothing so much at heart as the interest of the 
gallant legions with whom he had served in so many 
wars. As soon as his grief for the loss of Augustus 
allowed him leisure, it was his intention to refer the 
case of the army to the wisdom of the senate. In the 
mean time, he sent his son to grant all the relief 
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diat could then be applied. Ulterior demands he book 
reserved for the deliberation of the fathers: to en- 
force authoritjr, or to relax it, was the lawful right 



A. u. c. 

A. I>. 

of that assembly; and the senate, beyond all doubt, ^^' 
would distribute rewards and punishments with equal 
justice. 



XXVI. The soldiers made answer, that they had 
appointed Julius Clemens to speak in their behalf. 
That officer claimed a right of dismission from the 
sendee, at the end of sixteen years; all arrears then 
to be discharged: in the mean time a denarius to be 
the soldier's daily pay; and the practice of detaining 
the men beyond the period of their service, under 
the name of veterans, to be abolished forever. In 
a busmess of so much moment, Drusus observed, 
that the senate and the emperor must be consulted: 
a general clamour followed. " Why did he come so 
^^far, since he had no authority to augment their 
^ pay, or to mitigate their sufferings.^ The power of 
^ doing good was not confided to him; while every 
^ petty officer inflicted blows, and stripes, and eves 
*' death. It had been formerly the policy of Tiberius 
^ to ehide the claims of the army, by taking shelter 
^^ under the name of Augustus; and now Drusus 
^ comes to play the same farce. How long were they 
^ to be amused by the visits of the emperor's son? 
^^ Could that be deemed an equitable government, 
^ that kept nothing in suspense but the good of the 
" army? When the soldier is to be punished, or a 
^ battle to be fouj^t, why not consult the senate.'^ 
/* According to the present systep^ reward is te be 

VOL. T. 12 
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^ ^ ^, ^ mstant and without appeal.^^ 

A. n. 
^^ . XXVII. The soldiers, in a tumuituoas body, 

nnlied from tiieHribunal, breathing vengeance, end, 
wherever they met either the men belonging to tfajc 
praetorian bands, or the friends of Dnisus, threaten- 
ing violence, in hopes of ending the dispute by a 
sudden conflrct. Cneius Lentulus (a), wtiose age 
and military character gave him amsideraUe wtifjtk^ 
was particularly obnoxious; he was siqiposed to be 
4he chief adviser of Dnisus, and an enemy to the 
proceedings of the army. For tiie security of his per- 
«cm, he went aside wkfa Drusus, intending to repair 
to the winter camp. The mutineers gathered round 
htm, demanding with insolence, ^^ wfaidi way was he 
^^ going? to the senate.^ perhaps to tiie emperor? 
^ Was he there to show himself an enemy to the 
^ demands of the legions ?^^ Nothing cpuld restrain 
their fury; they discharged a v<^y of stones; and 
one of them taking place, Lientulus, wounded and 
covered with Mood, had nothing to ei|)ect but in- 
rtant death, when the guards that attended Dnuus 
came up in time, and rescued him from destruction. 

XXVIII. The night that followed seemed b^ 
with some fatd disaster, when an unexpected phe- 
nomenon put an end to the commoti<m. In a clear 
and serene slqr the moon was suddenly eclqMed (a). 
This appearance, in its natural cause not understood 
by the soldiers, was deemed a prognostic denouncing 
the fkte of the army. The {^anet, in its langnJahing 
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state, Fepfesentad the condition of the legiona: tf it 900«: 
lecovered its former lustre^ the efiforts of the men TIHT 
wotdd be crowned wHh success» To assist the mooft /^ ^ 
ki her labours, the air resonoded with the clangour ^^* 
of brazen instruments, with the sound of trinnpets, 
\md other wwlike music. The crowd, in the mean 
time, stood at gaze: eyery gleam of light insphred 
the men with joy; and the sudden gloom depressed 
their hearts with grief. The clouds condensed, and 
die moon was supposed to be lost in titter darkness. 
A melancholy horror seized the multitude; and 
melancholy is sure to engender superstition. A rel^ 
gious panic spread through the army. The £q[qpiear- 
ance in the heavens foretold eternal labour to the 
legions; and all lamented that by their crimes they 
had called down upon themselves tfie indignation 
of the gods. Drusus took advantage of the mo- 
ment. The opportunity was the effect of chance; 
but, rightly managed, might conduce to the wisest 
pvrpeee* 

He gave orders that the men who by honest means 
were most in credit with the malecontents, should 
go round from tent to tent Among these was Cle- 
mens, the c^iturion. They vi^ted every part of the 
camp; they applied to the guards on daty; they con- 
versed with die patrole, and mixed with the sentinels 
at the gates. They allured some by promises, and by 
terror subdued the spirit of others. ^ How long shall 
*^ we beside the son of the emperor? Where wifl 
^ this confusion end? Must we foUow Pereemiius and 
^ Vibulenus? And shafl we gweai* fidelity to those 
"new commanders? Will their funds suf^ the 
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A tj (./ " the veteran soldier? For them shall the Neros and 
/^^ ^ the Drusi be deposed? Are^tiiey to mount the va- 
14. 44 ^^^^^i throne, the future sovereigns of Rome? Let 
^' us, since we were the last to enter into rebellion^ 
^* be the first to expiate our guilt by well-timed re- 
^^ pentance. Demands in favour of all, proceed but 
^slowly; to individuals, indulgence is more easily 
*' granted; deserve it separately, and the reward wiU 
^ follow.'^ This reasoning had its effect: suspicion 
and mutual distrust began to take place; the new 
raised soldiers went apart from the veterans; the le* 
gions separated; a sense of duty revived in the breast 
of all; the gates were no longer guarded; and the 
colours, at first promiscuously crowded together^) 
were restored to their proper station. 

XXIX. At the return of day, Drusus called an 
assembly of the soldiers. Though unused to pub- 
lic speaking, he delivered himself with the eloquence 
of a man who felt his own importance, and the dig- 
ni^ of his rank. He condemned the past, and ap- 
plauded the present It was not, he said, a part of 
his character to yield to menaces, or to shrink from 
dai^er. If he saw them penitent, if he heard the lan- 
guage of remorse, he would mdke a report in their 
favour, and dispose his father to listen to their peti- 
tion. The soldiers answered in humble terms: at 
then* request, the younger Btesus, mentioi^ed above, 
with Lucius Apronius, a Roman knight in the train 
of Drusus, and Justus Catonius, a centurion (a) of 
tile first rank, were dispatched as the delegates of 
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the army. In the councils afterwards held by Dru- book 
sus, various opinions were entertained, and different ^ u q 
measures proposed. To wait the return of the de- /^^ 
puties, and meanwhile to win the affections of tbe ^^ 
men by moderation, was the advice of many. Others 
were for immediate coercion: ^^ Lenity, they said, 
^^ makes no impression on the vulgar mind. The 
^ common men, when not kept in subjection, are 
^^ fierce and turbulent; yet ever reaify to baid and 
^ crouch under proper authority. It was now the 
^ time, while they were overwhelmed with, super- 
^^ Btition, to infuse another fear, and teach them to 
^ respect their general. The authors of the late se* 
^' dition ought to be made a public example.^^ Dm- . 
sus, by the bent of his nature prone to vindictive 
measures, desired that Percennius and Yibulenus 
might be brought before him. By his orders they 
were put to death; accordmg to some writers, in his 
own tent, and there buried; according to others, 
their bodies were thrown over the intrenchments, a 
spectacle for public view. 

XXX. Diligent search was made for the most 
active incendiaries: Some were found roving on the 
outside of the lines, and instantly cut off by the cen- 
turions, or the prsetorian soldiers. Others were de* 
fivered up to justice 1^ then: respective companies, 
as an earnest of their own conversion. The rigour 
of the winter, which set in earlier than usual, added 
to the afflictions of the army. Heavy rains ensued; 
and fell with such violence, that the men could not 
venture from their tents. To meet in parties, and 
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aTuTcT colours, borne down by torrents that roslKd throuj^ 
^^ the eamp^ were with difficulty secured. Supersfition 
^^' slMl continued to fill the mind with terror. In every 
thing that happened, imagination saw the anger of 
the gods: it was not without reason that the planets 
suflered an eclipse, and storms, and tempests burst 
from the angry elements. The guilt of the army was 
the cause of aU. To avert impending Vengeance, 
the only expedient was to depart at once from a vile, 
inanspiciotB camp, the scene of so many crimes, 
and, by due atonement, expiate their past offences 
in their winter quarters. In this persuasion the 
eighth legion departed; the fifteenth followed; while 
the ninth remained behind, declaring aQ[)ud that they 
would waat for orders from Tiberius: but tliey soon 
saw themselves deserted, and therefore struck tfadr 
tents, ^villtng to do by choice what in a little time 
would be an act of necessi^. Peace and good order 
being thus restcured, Drusus judged it umeeessaiy 
to wait till the return of the deputies, and imme^ 
diately set off for Rome. 

XXXL About the same time, and from the 
same causes, anotlier sedition broke out among the 
legions in Germany, supported by greater numb^rs^ 
and every way more alarming; The leaders of the 
mutiny flattered fliemselves that Oermanicus, im- 
patient of a new master, #ould resign himself to the 
will of the legions, and in that case they had no 
doubt but that every thing would fall before him. 
Two armies (a) in that juncture were formed on the 
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banks of the Rhine; one in Upper Germany, com»- book 
manded by Gkius Siliul^; tiie other in Lower Ger- 
many under Anlus Csecina. Both were 6ub(»rdinate 



I. 



A.U.C. 
767. 
A. U. 

to G«rmanicus, the commander in chief, who was ^^* 
«hen in Gaul, hotdmg the assembly of die states (b), 
and collecting liie revenues of that nation. The 
forces iinder Silius had not as yet revolted: unde- 
cided, wavering, and cautious, they judged it pru- 
dent to wait the issue of the mutiny begun by 
others. In Caecina^ camp on the Lower Rhine the 
flame of discord was kindled to the utmost fury. 
Vhe oire«^md-twentieth and fifth legions began the 
insurrection; tbe first and the twentieth followed 
(beu* example: they were all stationed together in a 
summer camp on the confines of the Ubians. The 
campaign was inactive; and as the calls of duty were 
lAight, the time of course was passed in repose and 
indolence. 

New levies from Rome, flie refuse of that cily, 
had lately joined tihe army. Upon the first intelli- 
gence of the death of Augustus, these men, long 
addicted to licentiousness, and averse from labour, 
began to practise upon the ruder miads of their fel- 
low soldiers. The time, they said, was conte, when 
die veterans might claim their dismissioi^ from the 
service; v^en fiie young soldier might aifgment his 
pay; when the army in generd mi^t w Iress their 
grievances, and retaliate the cruelty oJ^jfhe centu- 
rions. It was not, as in Pannonia, a sin^^ ^ Percen- 
Bius that inflamed the mutiny; nor wer* f thesf ar- 
gum^its urged to men who saw on w[..y[ k» ie of 
tiiem superk»* armies^ and of course tre», M ^vhile 
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j^ ^ ^. busy incendiaries, and many mouths to bawl sedi- 

7^^ tion- Their doctrine was, that the fate of Rome was 

.\. D. 

14- in their hands; by their victories the empire flourish- 
ed; by their valour Germany was subdued; and from 
the country which they had conquered, the empe- 
rors of Rome were proud to derive a title (c) to adorn 
their names. 

XXXII. Csecina saw the danger, but made ne 
effort to suppress it The malecontents were nu- 
merous, and their frenzy above all control; ins(^ 
much that the general no longer retained his usual 
firmness. The tumult broke out at once: the sol- 
diers fell upon the centurions, the old and lasting 
cause of military discontent, and in every insurrec^ 
tion the first to fall a sacrifice. They seized their 
victims, and without mercy dashed them on the 
ground: in every legion (a) the centurions amount- 
ed to sixty; an equal number fell on each of them. 
The soldiers laid on with their cudgels ; they wound- 
ed, maimed, and mangled their devoted officers; 
and, to complete their vengeance, cast them dead, 
or ready to expire, over the intrenchments. Num^ 
bers were thrown into the Rhine. One m particu- 
lar, by n^ne Septimius, fled to the tribunal; and 
clasping t{(e knees of his general, hoped there to 
find a sai{tt(uary. The soldiers demanded him with 
contuma^^^ and Cascina was obliged to give him to 
their furf • Cassius Chaerea (6) the same who af- 
terwards| (nmortalized his name by the death of 
Caligula^ ivas ihen a centurion, in the vigour of 
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youths and of a spirit to face every danger. He made boob: 
head against all assailants, and sword in hand cut a. i u/ 
his way through their thickest ranks. From this J.^ p 
time all was uproar and wild commotion. No tri- ^*- 
bune gave orders, no prsefect of the camp was 
heard. The leaders of the mutiny appointed sen- 
tinels; they stationed the night watch, and gave di^ 
rections as emei^encies required. One mind in-* 
spired the whole body; and this circumstance, in 
the judgment of those who best knew the temper 
of the army, was the sure sign of a faction not easy 
to be quelled. In separate bodies nothing was done ; 
no single incendiary took upon him to direct; to- 
gether they set up a general shout, and together all 
were silent Every thing moved m concert, and 
even anarchy had the appearance of regular disci- 
pline. 

XXXIII. Meanwhile Germanicus, engaged, as 
has been mentioned, wifli the states of Gaul, received 
advice that Augustus was no more. He had married 
Agrippina, the grand-daughter (9) of that emperor, 
and by her had several children. Drusus, the brother ' 
of Tiberius, was his father, and of course Livia was 
his grand-mother. Thus descended, and thus allied, 
he lived in perpetual anxiety. The suUen aversion 
of his uncle, and the secret malice of Livia, embit- 
tered his days. The hatred with which they pursued 
him was unjust; and, for that reason, unrelenting. 
The fact is, Drusus (6) was the delight of the Ro- 
man people; they cherished his memory; persuaded 
that, if the sovereign power had devolved on him, 
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death, the affections of mankind were transferred tp 
l^^ his son. From similar virtues the same conduct was 
^^' expected. Possessed of popiHar talents, affaUe and 
obliging to all, Germanicus presented a stroi^ con* 
trast to the harsh temper and clouded aspect of 
Tiberius. The jealousies that subsisted between the 
women, added fuel to the flame; Livia beheld the 
wife of Germanicus with the malice of a step-mother ; 
and, in return, Agrippina resented every thing with 
sensibility, perhaps with indignation. But the ten- 
derness of her affection for her husband softened her 
fiercer passions, and gave a tincture of delicacy t^ 
that haughtjr spirit which notfamg could subdue. 

XXXIV. Germanicus was now advanced nearer 
to the imperial dignity; but his zeal for Tiberius 
rose in proportion. He required from the Sequani- 
ans and the Belgic states (a) the oath oi fidelity to 
die emperor; and being informed of the commotions 
that distracted the army, he set forward, without 
delay, to appease me tumult The I^ions met him 
on t\e outside of the intrenchments, with downcast 
eyes, and all the external symptoms of repentance. 
He was, however, no sooner within the lines, than 
the camp resounded with groans and bitter lamenta- 
tions. Some laid hold of the prince/'s hand, as if go^ 
ing to kiss it; but inserting his fingers in thehr 
mouths, made him feel their boneless gums, com- 
plaining (hat they hid lost their teeth in the service: 
others showed their bodies bent with age, and 
drooping under a load of infirmities. A tumidtuous 
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crowd gutbered round the tribunal; Germanicus book 
ordered them to form in their respective companies, ^ ^ ^ . 
that the men might more distinctly hea:r his answer; J^^- 
and, to distinguish the cohorts, he directed the i^. 
standards to be rsoiged in proper order. The sol- 
diers obeyed, but with reluctance. Gennanicus 
opened with the panegyric of Augustus; he pro- 
ceeded to the victories and triumphs obtained by . 
Tiberius (6), insisting chiefly on his exploits in 
Germany, at the head of those very legicms. The 
«accession, he observed, wa^ quietiy settied: Italy 
consented, both the Gauls remained in their duty, 
and peace prevailed in every part of the empire. 

XXXY. Thus far Germanicus was heard with 
silence, or at worst with a low and hoUow murmur. 
)Ie made a transition to the present disturbances: 
^ Where is now the sense of military duty? Where 
^^that ancient discipline, the boast and honour of 
^^ the Bbman armies? Whith^ have you driven the 
^ tribunes? Where are the centurions?'^ At these 
wwds, the whole multitude, as if with one instinct, 
threw off their clothes, eiq[K)sing their bodies seamed 
with wounds from the enemy, and with lashes from 
the centurion. A general outcry followed. They 
conq[>lained of Ihe price exacted for relaxations of 
duty; they meMlMied the miserable pittance whidi 
they received for ti^eir dafly pay ; H^ey set forth their 
various hardships, and in particular their unremit- 
ting labour at the intrenchments, the fatigue of car- 
rying provisions, wood, and forage, with a detail of 
other employmento, sometimes imposed l^ neces- 
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' ^ ^' ^ The clamour of the veterans was outrageous: they 
J^'^^ had served thirty years and more, and when were 
^^ they to expect a cessation of misery? They desir^ 
a retreat for old age, that they might not languish 
in despair, and wait till the hand of death released 
them from their troubles. Some demanded imme* 
diate payment of the legacies bequeathed by Augus- 
tus. They offered up ardent vows for the success 
of Germanicus; assuring him, if he wished to seize 
the sovereign power, that they were to a man devo- 
ted to his service» 

Struck with horror, and dreading the contagion 
of so foul a crime, Germanicus leaped from the tri- 
bunal. The soldiers sword in hand opposed his pas- 
sage, and even threatened violence if he^did not 
return. The prince was resolved to perish, rather 
than forfeit his honour. He drew his sword, and 
pointed it to his breast, ready to plunge it to his 
heart The people near him stopped his hand; but 
the crowd at a distance, and even some who dared 
to advance, had the insolence to bid him strike: one 
in particular, by name Galusidius, presented a naked 
sword, adding at the same time, TfJce this; it is 
sharper than your oum. This behaviour, even in 
the moment of frenzy, appeared to the soldiers an 
atrocious act A pause ensued. The friends of Ger- 
manicus seized the (^portunitjr, and conveyed him 
to his tent 

XXXVI. A council was immediately called. It 
was well known that the insurgents were preparing 
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a deputation to the army on the Upper Rhine, in book 
order to engage them in the revolt, and make it a a u. c. 
common cause. The city of the Uhians was devoted j^f a 
to destruction. From the pillage of that place, the '*• 
plan of the mutineers was to proceed to greater 
lengths, and carry desolation into the provinces of 
Gaul. The Germans, at the same time, knew the 
dissensions of the Roman army; and, if the Rhine 
were once abandoned, stood in readiness to seize so 
advantageous a post. The moment was full of per- 
plexity. To employ the auxiliary forces and the 
states in alliance with Rome against the revolted 
legions, were to engage in a civil war. To proceed 
with rigour might be dangerous; and to pacify the 
men with largesses, were an expedient altogether 
dishonourable. Grant all or nothing, die dilemma 
was either way big with mischief After mature de- 
liberation, letters were framed in the name of Tibe- 
rius, importing, that at the end of twenty years the 
soldier should be entitled to his dismission; that^ 
after sixteen, he should be deemed a veteran, stiH 
retained m the service, but exempt from all duty, 
except that of repelling the incursions of the enemy. 
A promise was added, that the legacies given by 
Augustus should not only be paid, but increased to 
double the amount 

XXX Vn. The forgery was suspected by the. 
soldiers. Hiey saw that the letter was an expedient 
to gain time. They demanded immediate compli^ 
ance, and accordingly dismissions from the service 
were made out by the tribunes. The payment of 
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XTjTa" *^®'r winter quarters. The fifth and one-aod-twen- 

A^v. ^^^ refused to stir fnmi the camp, till Germanicus, 
^^- with his own finances and the assistance of hii 
friends, made up the sum required. The first and 
twentieth legions, under the command of Caecina, 
proceeded towards the ci^ of the Ubians; eidiibit- 
ing, as they marched, a shameful spectacle, while 
they carried, amidst the colours and the Boman 
eagles, the treasure extorted from their general. 
Germanicus proceeded with expedition to the army 
on the Upper Rhine, and there required the oath of 
fidelity to the emperor. The second, the thirteenth» 
and sixteenth legions complied without hesitation. 
The fourteenth stood for some time in 8uq)enae. 
They made no demand; but Germanicus ordered 
dismissions from the service to be made out for tibe 
veterans, and their money to be forthwith dischaiged. 

XXXYIII. Meanwhile a party of veterans beloi^- 
ing to the legions lately in commotion, but at that 
time stationed in the territory of the Chaucians, disr 
covered the same spirit of disaffection ; but the firm^ 
ness of Mennius, the prasfect of the camp, suppress* 
ed the mischief in its birth. He ordered two of the 
ringleaders to be seized, and put to death; an act of 
severity not strictly (a) legal, but in some degree 
. justified by necessity. He was obliged, howev^ , to 
seek his siiety by flight The soldiers pursued him. 
Being detected in his lurking-place, be resolved t0 
face his enemies, and depend upon his own bra^eiy. 
^ It is not,'^ he said, ^^ against me, the pra^act of 
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^the camp, that this outrage is committed; it is book 
" treach^ to Grennanicus; it is treason to the em- ^. u. c. 
^ peror'" TTie leaders of the mutiny were struck ^^^ 
with terror. In that moment he seized the standard, ^^ 
and turning towards the river (6), declared, in a pe- 
remptory tone, that whoever quitted his rank should 
-suffer as a deserter. The whole body marched into 
winter quarters, murmuring discontent, but not dar- 
ing to disobey. 

XXXIX. During these transactions, the deputies 
of Ihe senate met Germanicus at the Ubian altar 
(a), on his return from the Upper Rhine. Two le«- 
gions, the first and twentieth, were stationed at that 
j^ce ill winter quarters; and, with them, (he vete- 
rans lately appointed to follow the colours. To 
minds in their condition, fluctuating between fear 
and conscious guilt, every circumstance was a new 
alarm. The deputies, they were sure, came with 
instructions to revoke and cancel the terms which 
violence had extorted. The credulity of the com* 
mon peq>le never works by halves; &ey believe 
without proof, and soon find the author of what 
never happened. Munatius Flancus, a senator of 
consular rank, and a principal person in the em- 
bassy, was named as the framer of a decree, that 
never existed but in the imagination of the soldiers. 
In the dead of the night they ruined in a body to 
the head quarters of Germanicus, demanding, with 
rage and violence, the purple standard (b) which 
was there deposited. They broke open the doors; 
^y forced their way into the house;* and, drawing 
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— ^ ^ death compelled him to surrender the standard. 

l^^ Flushed with this exploit, the}u ran wild throu^ 

14. the streets; and meeting the deputies, then on their 

way to join the prince, they poured forth a torrent 

of opprobrious language, and threatened a general 

massacre. 

Plancus was the first object of their fury. That 
illustrious citizen could not, without dishonour to 
bis character, shrink back from a tumultuous rabble: 
he was, however, compelled to take refuge in the 
camp of the first legion. He there embraced the 
colours; and, laying hold of the eagles, thought 
himself protected by the gods of the army. But even 
that sanctuary was no longer a place of shelter; the 
soldiers forgot the religion of the camp; and if Cal- 
purnius, the eagle-bearer, had not made a stout re- 
sistance, a deed oi* horror, unheard of even among 
barbarians, had been impiously perpetrated; and the 
blood of a Roman ambassador, in a Roman camp, 
had stained the altar of the gods (c). At the return 
of day, when the general, the men, and the actions 
of all might be clearly distinguished, Germanicus 
entered the camp. He ordered Plancus to be con- 
ducted to his presence, and seated him near himself 
on the tribunal. He complained of the distractions 
of the time; but imputed what had happened not so 
much to the madness of the soldiers, as to Ihe ven- 
geance of the gods. He explained the nature of the 
deputation from the senate; he stated the rights of 
ambassadors; he painted forth, in pathetic terms, 
the indignity offered to a man of such high conside- 
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ration at Hancus; and lamented the disgrace that boor 
befel. the legion. The soldiers heard him like men XlTcT 
astonished, but not convinced. .Germanicus thought l^J{^ 
proper to dismiss the deputies; but, to guard their ^"^* 
persons, ordered a detachment of the auxiliary horse 
to escort them. 

XL. The conduct of Germanicus was censured 
by many of his friends. ^ Why did he not withdraw 
^^ to the army on the Upper Rhine .^ Discipline was 
^^ there in force, and with proper assistance the mu- 
^ tiny might have been crushed at once. By dis- 
^ missions from the service, by largesses, and other 
^^ feeble measures, the disturbances were too much 
^^ encouraged. If the general set no value On his own 
^ life, why neglect the safety of his infant son (a)? 
^ Why hazard among lawless men, who had viola* 
^^ ted every sacred right, an affectionate wife, at that 
^' time far advanced in her pregnancy.^ Those tender 
^^ pledges were the properly of the state, and should 
>^be restored to the emperor and the common- 
*' wealth," Germanicus yielded to these remon- 
strances; but the consent of Agrippina was still to 
be obtained. Des9ended from Augustus, she insist- 
ed that the grand-daughter of that emperor had not 
so far degenerated, as to shrink from danger. Ger- 
manicus continued to ui'ge his request; he melted 
into tears; he clasped her in his arms; he embraced 
her infant son, and at length prevailed. A proces- 
sion of disconsolate women moved slowly on; and 
with them the wife of the commander in chief, com- 
pelled to be a wanderer, with her infant son in her 
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j^ J ^. from their husbands, attended in her train. Amongst 

Vef. ' 

A.O 



those whom they left behind, the scene of distress 



^*- was not less aifecting. 

XLI. The camp presented a moumfiil spectacle. 
Instead of a Roman general at the head of his le- 
gions, instead of Gennanicus in all the pon^ and 
pride of authority, the face of things resembled a 
city taken by storm. Nothing was heard but shrieks 
and lamentations. The soldiers listened; they came 
fortti from thekr tents; they stood astonished at the 
sight: and, ^ Why,^^ they said, ^ wherefore those 
^ votes of sorrow? What means that mcmmful sptc- 
^tacle? A train of noUe matrons deserted, left to 
^ diemselves, abandcmed by all! no centurion, not so 
^ much as a soldier, to accompany tfiem! The wife 
^ of the general, undistinguished in the crowd, with- 
^ out a guard, and without the train of attendants 
^ suited to her rank, proceeding on her way towards 
^^4fae people of Treves, to sedc in a foreign state 
^^ that protection, which was denied her in a Roman 
^ camp!^^ To these reflections sliame and remorse 
succeeded, and every breast was touched with syrn* 
pathy. All lamented the condition of Agrippina. 
Th^ called to mind the splendour of her fiithar 
Agrippa; they recollected the majesty of Augustus, 
her grandfather; th^ r^nembered Drusus, her fa- 
ther-in-law: her own personal accompUsfaments^ her 
numerous issue, and her virtue, endeared her to the 
army. Her son, they said, was a native of the camp 
(a) ; he was educated in the tents of the lemons; and 
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surnamed Caligula^ from the boots so called, book 
which, to win tiie i^ections of the soldiers, he wore ^ ^j q 
ill common with the meanest (it the army. Amidst ^^[^ 
these reflections, the honomr intended for the people ^^ 
of Treves made the deepest imjuression. Stung by 
that idea, they pressed foiward to Agrippina; they 
entreated her to stay; they opposed her passage; 
they ran in crowds to Grennanicus, imploring him 
not to let her depart. The prince, stiU warm with 
mixed emotions of grief and indignation, addressed 
them in the following manner: 

XLIL '^ My wife and child are ever dear to me, 
^^ but no more so than my father (a) and the common- 
*^ wealtii. But the emperor will be safe in his own im- 
^^ perial dignity, and the commonwealth has other ar* 
^ mies to fight her battles. For my wife and children, 
^^ if from dieir destructicm you might derive addition* 
^^ al glory, I could yield them up a sacrifice in such a 
^^ cause: at present, I remove them from the rage of 
^^ frantic men. If horrors are still to multiply, let my 
'^ blood glut your fury. The great-grandson of Au^ 
'^ gustus, and the dau^bter-in-law of Tiberius, need 
'^ not be left to fill the measure of your iniquity. 
^^ Without that horrible catastrophe the scene of 
^^ guilt may end. But let me ask you, in these last 
^^few days what have you not attempted? What 
^^Iiave you 1^ unviolated? By what name shall I 
'^ now address you.^ Shall I call you sddiers? SoK 
^^ diers! who have dared to besiege the son (6) of 
^your emperor! who have made him a prisoner in 
''his own intrenchments! Can I call you citiiKeiis.^ 
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^ ^j ^ " authority of the senate ; who have violated the most 

J^^ ^^ awful sanctions, even those which hostile states 

14. 4( }^^yQ ^y^Y held in respect, the rights of ambassa- 

^ dors, and the law of nations! 

^ Julius Caesar by a single word was able to quell 
^^ a mutiny: he spoke to tiie men who resisted his 
^^ authority; he called them Romans (c), and they 
" became his soldiers. Augustus showed himself to 
^' the legions that fought at Actium, and the majes- 
^^ ty of his countenance awed them into obedience. 
^^ The distance between myself and those illustrious 
^^ cliaracters, I know is great; and yet, descended 
^^ from them, with theu* blood in my veins, I should 
^^ resent with indignation a paraUel outrage from the 
^^ soldiers of Syria, or of Spain: and will you, ye 
^ men of the first legion, who received your colours 
^^from the hand of Tiberius; and you, ye men of 
^ the twentieth, his fellow warriors in the field, his 
^companions in so many victories, will you thus 
'^ requite him for all the favours so graciously be- 
*' stowed upon you? From every other quarter of 
^^ the empire Tiberius has received nothing but joy- 
^^ ful tidings: and must I wound his ear with the 
*^ news of your revolt? Must he hear from me, that 
^ neither tiie soldiers raised by myself, nor the vete- 
^^ rans who fought under him, are willing to own 
^his authority? Must he be told that neither dis- 
'' missions fnnn the service, nor money lavishly 
^^ granted, can appease tiie fiiry of ungrateful men? 
^ Must I inform him, that here the centurions are 
^murdered; that, in this camp, the tribunes are 
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*^ driven from their post; that here the ambassadors book 
^ of Rome are detained as prisoners? That the in- ^. u. c ? 
^' trenchments present a scene of slaughter; that [f^y 
*' rivers are discoloured with our blood? and that a ^^ 
" Roman general leads a precarious life, at the mer- 
^^ cy of men inflamed with epidemic madness? 

XLIII. ''Why, the other day, vsrhen I endea- 
^ voured to address you, why was the sword which 
'* I aimed at my breast, why in that moment was it 
^'wrested from me? Oh! my mistaken friends! The 
^ man who pref ented his sword, dealt more kindly 
^by me, I could then have closed my eyes in 
^. peace I i^ould not have Uved to see the disgrace 
'^ of the legions, and all the horrors that folk)wed. 
*' After my death, j'^u would have chosen another 
" general, regardless indeed of my unhappy lot, but 
*' still of spirit to revenge the massacre of Varus 
^ and his three legions. May that revenge be still 
'^ reserved for the Roman sword; and may the gods 
*' withhold from the Belgic states, though now they 
^ court the of^ortunity, the vast renown of vindica- 
'^ ting the Roman name, and humbUng the pride of 
^ the German nations! and may thy departed spirit, 
'^ adored Augustus! who now art ranked among the 
^gods; and may diy image (o), Dmsus, my ever 
"honoured father! may thy memory inspire these 
" unhappy men, whom I now see touched with re- 
*' morse! May your active energy blot out the dis- 
" grace that sits. heavy upon them; and may the rage 
^ of civil discord dischai^e itself on the enemies pf 
^BomeJ And you, my fellow-soldiers! whom I be- 
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^ melt with sorrow and repentance^ if jrou mean to 
^' preserve the ambassadors of the senate; if you in- 
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14^. ^ tend to remain faithful to your prince, and to re- 
^^ store my wife and childr^i; detach yourselves at 
'' once from the contagion of guilty men; withdraw 
'^ from the seditious: that act will be a proof of your 
^ remorse, an earnest of returning virtue/^ 

XLIY. The soldiers were appeased by this ha- 
rangue. They acknowledged their guilt, and the 
justice of the reproof. In a suppliant tone they es- 
treated Germanicus to select for punishment the 
most obnoxious; to pardon the weakness of men 
drawn into error, and lead them against the enemy. 
They requested that his wife might be recalled; and 
that his son, the darhng of the camp, might not be 
sent a hostage to the states of Gaul. Agrippina being 
then advanced m her pregnancy, and the winter sea- 
son approachmg, Germanicus judged it best to let 
her proceed on her journey. His son, he said, should 
once more appear amongst them. What remained to 
be done he left to themselves. 

The soldiers were now incited by new sentiments 
and passions, unfelt before: they seized the ring- 
leaders of the sedition, and delivered them, loaded 
with irons, to Caius Citronius, who commanded the 
first legion. By that officer the delinquents were 
brought to immediate justice. The form of pro- 
ceedmg was as follovrs: The legions under arms 
were ranged round the tribunal: the criminal was 
set up to public view; if the general voice pronoun- 
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eed him guilty, he was thrown headlong down, and book 
put to instant death. In this mode of punishment ^ ^ ^ 
the soldier concurred with ardour; by shedding the /^{; 
Uood of others, he thou^t his own guilt was expia- 
ted. The measure, however violent, received no 
check frcNn G^rmanicus. What was done had no 
sanction firom his wders. The crudty began with 
the soldiers, and by consequence could be imputed 
to no one else. The veterans followed the example, 
and in a few days afterwards were ordered to march 
into RhsBtia, ttndercolow of defending the province 
firom the inroads of the Suevians; but in truth, to 
remove them firom a camp polluted by rebellion, 
and in the end made savage by the horror of mili*» 
tary execution. A strict review of the centurions 
was the fost care of Crermanicus. They were all 
cited befcore him; each in person gave in his name, 
his rank, the fiace of his birth, the length of his 
services, the actiiHis m which he had distinguished 
himself, and the military honours (a) which he had 
obtained. If the tribunes, or the legion in general, 
reported in his favour, he preserved his station; if 
taxed by the general voice with avarice or cruelty, 
he was discharged firom the service. 

XLY . Order and tranquillity were in 4his manner 
restxnred; but at the distance of sixty miles, at a 
place called Vetera (a), riot and disorder still sub- 
sisted. The fifth and twentjr-first legions were there 
in winter quarters. In the late ccHumotions these 
men were the first and most active incendiaries. 
The worst and blackest crimes were by them com- 
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^ ^j' ^, over, they still retained their former ferocity, unre-- 

^^^ claimed by the penitence of others, and undismayed 

^^* by the fate of those who had suffered death. To 

meet this new alarm, Germanicus resolved to equip 

his fleet, and witli the auxiliary forces to sail down 

the Rhine, in order, if tlie mutmy still subsisted, to 

, crush it at once by force of arms. 

J^LYI. At Rome, in the mean time, where the 
issue of the commotions in niyricum was yet un- 
known, advice was received of the disorders that 
broke out in Germany. The city was thrown into 
consternation. AD exclaimed against the conduct of 
Tiberius. ^^ To amuse the senate and the people, 
^^ both helpless, void of spirit, and disarmed, wa^ 
^^ the sole drift of the emperor. The flame of discord 
>^ was in the mean time kindled up by the distant 
^ armies; and two young men who -had neither ex- 
"perience, nor suflScient authority, were sent in 
" vam to quell the insurrection. Why did not Tibe- 
^ rius set out in person upon the first alarm? The 
^^ occasion called for his presence. At sight of 
^^him, who had gained renown in war, and was 
^^ moreover the fountain of rewards and punidi- 
'* ments, the malecontents would have laid down 
^^ their arms. Augustus (a), thou^ in the decline 
^^ of life, could make a progress into Germany; and 
^' shall Tiberius, in the vigour of his days, content 
^^ himself with the vain parade of attending die 
^^ senate, there to amuse himself with petty dis- 
^' putes, to cavil about words, and wrangle with die 
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^ fatbers? Enough was done at Rome to establish book 
^ his system of riavery, and despotic power. Mea- 
tt sores should now be taken to curb the ^irit of 
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^ the legbns, and teach them to endure the leisure '^* 

^ of repose.'" 



XLYII. Tiberius heard the murmurs of discon* 
tent, but remained inflexible. To keep possession 
of the capital^ and neither hazard his own Bsi*ety, 
nor that of the empu'e, was his fixed resolution. A 
crowd of reflecticms filled him vrith anxiety. The 
German army was superior in strength; that in 
Fannonia was the nearest: the former had great re* 
sources in Gaul, and Italy lay open to the latter. To 
which shoidd he give the preference.^ If he visited 
one, the other might tak^ umbrage. By sending his 
sons, he hdd the balance even, and neither could bo 
jealous. It was besides his maxim, that the imperial 
dignity diouM not be suffered to tarnish in the eye 
of the pubUc. What is seen at a distance, is most 
respected. If Drusus and Germanicus reserved some 
pdlnts for the consideration of their father, the in- 
ei^erience of youth would be a sufficient apok>gy. 
Should the mutineers persist with obstinacy, Acre 
would stiU be time for the prince to interpose, and 
dther by rigour, or conciliating measures, to restore 
the ancient discipline. If he went in person, and the 
insurgents spumed his authority, what resource ^as 
left.^ — ^These considerations had &eir wei^t; pnd 
yet, to have Hie iqppearance of being willing to face 
his armies was part of his policy. He played this 
game so well, that he seemed every day upon the 
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A.U c. attendants, ordered his camp equipage, equipped his 
1% fleets; still contriving, by specious pretences, to give 
a colour to delay. The winter season, he said, was 
near at hand, and the weight of affairs at Rome 
claimed his attention. The most discerning were for 
some time the dupes of his dissimulation. The peo- 
ple were much longer amused, and the provinces 
were the last to see through the delusion. 

XLYIIL Germanicus in the mean time was 
ready, with his collected force, to act against the 
rebel legions. He was willing, notwithstanding, to 
suspend his operations, till time should show whe- 
ther the late example had wrought the minds of the 
soldiers to submission, and a due sense of their duty* 
Witjh this intent, he sent dispatches to Caeciha, to 
inform that officer, that he was advancing at the 
head of a powerful army; resolved, if justice was 
not previously executed, to put the whole bocfy to 
the sword. Csecina communicated, in a confiden- 
tial manner, his secret instructions to the standard- 
bearers, to the inferior officers, and such of the 
priviate men as were known to be well affected. He 
recommended to them to avert the danger that hung 
over the legions, and in good time to secure their 
lives. In times of peace, he said, there is always lei- 
sure to investigate the truth, and separate the man 
of merit from the turbulent and seditious: but v^ar 
knows no distinction of cases; the innocent and the 
guilty fall in one promiscuous carnage. 

The officers, thus instructed, sounded the com- 
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moil men; and finding the greatest part well affected, book 
agreed, at an hour approved of by Caecina, to fall ^ u. c. 
with sudden fury upon the leaders of the mutiny, l^^' 
Having concerted their measures, at a signal given ^*- 
they began the attack. They rushed sword in hand 
mto the tents (a), and without mercy butchered their 
comrades, who little thought they were so near their 
end. A dreadful slaughter followed; no cause as- 
signed, and no explanation given. Except the au- 
fliors of the measure, no man knew from what mo- 
tive the assault proceeded, or where it would end. 

XLIX. In the civil wars recorded in history, we 
BO where find a scene of horror like the present No 
battle was fought; there was no assault from an 
adverse camp: in the same tents where the day saw 
Ih^n eat their meal in peace, and the night laid 
them down to rest, comrades divide against their 
fellows; darts and javehns are thrown with sudden 
fury; uproar and confusion follow; shouts and dying 
groans resound throughout the camp: a scene of 
blood is laid; wretches expire, and the reason re^ 
mains unknown. The event is left to chance. Men 
of worth and honour perished in the fray; for the 
guOty, finding themselves the devoted objects, 
snatched up their arms, and joined the better cause. 
Caecina remained a tame spectator; no officer, no 
tribune attempted to stop the wild conunotion. The 
fury of the soldiers had its free career; and ven- 
geance rioted in blood, even to satiety. Germanicus 
in a short time after entered the camp. He saw a tra- 
gic spectacle; and, with tears in his eyes, called it a 
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dead bodies to be burnt The fiiry of the soktov 
had not yet subsided: in the agitation of their minda 
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^^ they desired to be led against the ^lemy, in wder 
to expiate by the blood of the barbarians the de* 
soladon they had made. The shades of their slau^ 
tered friends could not be otherwise appeased: whaj^ 
their breasts were gadied witii honourable wounds^ 
atonement would then be made. Germanicus enh- 
braced the opportunitf^; and throwing a bridge over 
the river (a), advanced with an army of twelve tfaour 
sand legionary soldiers, six-«nd*twenty cohorts of 
the allies, and eight squadrons of horse; all free from 
disaffection, and during the late commotions strict 
observers of discipline. 

L. The Germans, posted at a small distance, ex- 
ulted in full security. They saw with pleasure Uae 
cessation of arms, occasioned by the death of Augus- 
tus; and the revolt of the legions inspired them with 
fresh courage. The Romans, by a fwced march, 
passed the Caesian forest (a) ; and having levelled 
part of the rampart (6) formerly begun by Tiberias^ 
pitched their tents on the spot In the firont and rear 
of the camp, they threw up mtrenchments. The 
flanks were fortified with a pile oi trees, hewn down 
for the purpose^ Their way from that place lay 
throu^ a ^oomy forest: but cS two roads, which 
was most d^Ue, was matter of doubt; v^ether ^ 
(e) shortest and most frequented, or another mom 
difficult, and seldom attempted, but for that reason 
unsuspected by the enemy. The longest road w» 
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prefenred. Tke army pushed on with vigour. The boch^ 
scouts had brou^t iateltigenee that the approachiag ^. J. c. 
night was a festival, to be celebrated by the barba- J^'^^ 
nans with joy and revebry. In consequence of this ^*- 
infonoation, Cascina had orders to advance with 
the light cohorts, and clear a passs^e through the 
woods. The legions followed at a moderate distance. 
The br^htness of the ni^ favoured their design. 
They arrived, with rapid expedition, at the villages 
<^ the Marsians (cZ), and without delay formed a 
chain of posts, to inclose the enemy on every side. 
The barbarians were sunk in sleep and wine, some 
stretched on their beds, others at full length under 
the tables^ all in full security, without a guard, with- 
out posts, and without a sentinel on duty. No ap- 
pearance of war was seen; nor could that be called 
a peace^ which was only the diect of savage riot, the 
languor of a debaucL 

LI. Germanicus, to ^read &e slaughter as wide 
as possible, divided his men into four battalions. 
The country, fifty miles round, was laid waste with 
fire and sword; no compassion for sex or age; no 
distinction of places, hdy or pro&ne; nodiing was 
siacred. In the general ruin tiie Tenf le of Tanfan 
(a), which was held hy the inhabitants in die highest 
venercytioii, was levelled to the ground. Dreadful as 
the slaughter wasi,. it did not cost a ^p of B4Nttaii 
hlood* Not so much as a wound was received. The 
attadk was mndo Mf ttie barbarians^ msk in sie^ 
dispersed in flight, unaitned, and ine^piaUe of restah 
ance. An account of the massacre soon reached the 
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^ J ^ flamed with resentment, those nations took up arms; 

^^^ and posting themselves to advantage, surrounded 
^^' the woods through which the Roman army was to 
pass. Germanicus, informed oftheir motions, march- 
ed in order of battle. Part of the cavalry, with the 
light cohorts, formed ike van; the first legion follow- 
ed, to support them ; the baggage moved in the centre. 
The left wing was closed by the twenty-first legion, 
and the right by the fifth. The twentieth, with the 
auxiharies, brought up the rear. The Germans, in 
close ambush, waited till the army stretched into the 
woods. After skirmishing with the advanced party, 
and both the flanks, they fell with their whole 
strength upon the rear. The Ught cohorts, unable 
to sustain the shock of a close embodied enemy, 
were thrown into disorder ; when Germanicus, riding 
at full speed to the twentieth legion, cried aloud, 
^ The time is come when you may eflkce, by one 
^^ brave exploit, the guilt of the late sedition; charge 
^with courage, and you gain immortal honour.^ 
Roused by this animating strain, the l^on rushed 
to the attack, and at the first onset broke the ranks 
of the enemy. The barbarians fled to the open plain: 
Ae Romans pursued them with dreadful slaughter. 
Meanwhile the van of the army passed the Umits of 
Ihe forest, and began to throw up intrenchments. 
From that time flie march was unmolested. The 
soldiers, flushed with success, and in the ^ry of 
this expedition losmg all memwy of former guilt, 
were sent into winter qtiarters. 
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LIT. An account of these events arriving at Rome, book 
Tiberius was variously affected. He received a de- ^ ^ ^ - 
gree of pleasure, but it was a pleasure mingled with J^^- 
anxiety. That the troubles in the camp were at an ^^ 
end, he heard with satisfaction: but he saw, with a 
jealous spirit, that by largesses, and dismissions 
from the service, Germanicus had gained the affec- 
tions of the legions. The glory of his arms was 
another circumstance that touched him nearly. He 
thought fit, notwithstanding, to lay the whole ac- 
count before the senate. He expatiated at large in 
praise of Germanicus, but in terms of studied osten- 
tation, too elaborate to be thought sincere. Of Dru- 
sus, and the issue of the troubles in Dlyricum, he 
spoke with more reserve; concise, yet not without 
energy. The concessions made by Germanicu^ to 
the legions on the Rhine, were ratified in every ar- 
ticle, and at the same time extended to the army in 
Fannonia. 

LHI. In the course of the year died Julia (a), the 
daughter of Augustus. On account of her lascivious 
pleasures, she had been formerly banished by her 
ikther to the Isle of Pandataria, and afterward to 
Rhegium, a city on the strei^ts of Sicily. During 
the life of her sons Caius and Lucius, she became 
the wife of Tiberius, and by the haughtiness of her 
carriage made him feel that she thought him beneath 
her rank. The arrogance of her behaviour was the 
secret and most powerful motive for the retreat, 
which that prince made to the Isle of Rhodes. At 
his accession to the empire, when he was master of 
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I. 

^ ^j Q tk«i, baukhed, covered with infamj, aod, aft» the 
^^^ murder of Agrij^a Postfaumus, without a ray of 
^^* hope to comfort her. Tet this could not iq>pease the 
malice of Tiberius. He ordered her to be starved to 
death; concluding tiiat, after a tedious exile at a 
place remote, a lingering death in want and misery, 
would pass unnoticed. 

From the same root of bitterness sprang the cru- 
elty ¥ridi which he persecuted Sempronius Grac- 
chus (6) ; a man descended from a noble famfly, pos- 
sessed of talents, and adorned with eloquence, but 
eloquence viciously applied. By his wit and rare 
accomplishments he seduced the s^ections of Jii£a, 
even in tile lifetime of her husband Agrippa. Nor 
did his passions stop (here: when she was afterwards 
married to Tiberius, he was still a persevering adul- 
terer, and by secret artifices poisoned the mind of 
the wife against her husband. The letter to Ai^;us- 
tus, in which she treated the character of Tiberius 
with contempt, was generaHy thought to be his com- 
position. For these offences he was banished to 
Cercina, an island on the coast of Africa, where he 
passed fourteen years in exile. Sol(fiers at length 
were sent to put an end to his days. The assassins 
found him on the point of a prominent neck of land, 
^vith a countenance fixed in sorrow and despair. As 
soon as the ruffians approached, he desired a short 
delay, that he might write the sentimente of^ dyii^ 
man to his wife Alliaria. Having dispatehed that 
business, he presented his neck to the murderers^ 
stride: in his last moments worthy of the Seniqpro- 
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nian name. His life was a series of degenerate ao book 
tions. The assassins, according to some historians, \ ^ ^;^ 
were not hired at Rome, but sent from Africa by 
the proconsul Lucius Asprenas, at the instigation ^^' 
of Tiberius, who hoped to throw from himself the 
load of guilt, and fix it on his tools of power. The 
artifice did not succeed. 

LIV. In the course of this year was formed a 
new institution of religious rites. In honour of Au- 
gustus a list of priests was added to the sacerdotal 
college, in imitation of the order founded in ancient 
times by Titus Tatius, to perpetuate the religious 
ceremonies of the Sabines. To create this new 
sodality, the names of the most eminent citizens, to 
the number of one-and-twenty, were drawn by lot; 
and Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and Germanicus, 
were added. It happened, however, that the games 
performed this year in honour of Augustus, were 
disturbed'by violent factions among the players (a). 
In compliance with the wishes of Maecenas, that 
passionate admirer of Bathyllus the comedian, 
Augustus had always favoured the exhibition of 
pantomimes. He had himself a taste for those 
amusements; and by mixing with the diversions 
of the multitude, he thought he showed a popular 
condescension. Tiberius was of a different charac- 
ter: but the minds of men, softened by luiCury, and 
during a long reign dissolved in pleasure, could not 
easily conform to that austerity, which suited the 
rigid temper of the prince. 

VOL. r. 16 
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A. V. c. Caius Norbanus, a triumph was decreed to Ger^ 

/^^. inanicus, tliough the war was not yet brought to a 
^^' conclusion. The prince had concerted his plan of 
operations for the ensuuig summer; but he thought 
proper, early in the sprmg, to open the campaign, 
by a sudden irruption into the territories of the Cat- 
tians; a people distracted among* themselves by the 
opposite factions of Amiinius (a) and Segestes; the 
former famous for his treachery to the Romans, and 
the latter for unshaken fideUty. Arminius was the 
common disturber of Germany; Segestes, on the 
other hand, had given repeated proofs of his pacific 
temper. When measures were taken for a general 
insurrection, he discovered the conspiracy; and dur- 
ing the banquet which preceded the massacre of 
Varus, he proposed that he himself, Arminius, and 
other chiefs, should be seized, and loaded with irons. 
By that vigorous measure he was sure that the 
minds of the common people would be depressed 
with fear; and, having lost their chiefs, none would 
dare to rise in arms. The general, of course, would 
have leisure to discriminate the innocent from the 
guilty. But Varus was fated to perish, and Armi- 
nius struck the blow. In the present juncture, Se- 
gestes was compelled by the ardour of his country- 
men to take up arms. He still however retained his 
former sentiments. He had, besides, motives of a 
private nature: his daughter, whom he had pro- 
mised in marriage to another chief, was ravished 
from him by Arminius. The father and the son-ui- 
law were by consequence inveterate enemies; and 
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(hat connexion, which between persons mutually book 
well inclmed forms the tenderest friendship, served "XUTcT 
only to inflame the animosity of the two contending / ^ 
chiefs. 

LVI. Encouraged by these dissensions, Germa- 
nicus appointed Caecina to the command of four le- 
gions, five thousand of the allies, and the German 
recruits lately raised, by hasty levies, on this side 
of the Rhine. He marched himself at the head of an 
equal legionary force, and double the number of 
auxiliaries. On the ruins of a fort, formerly built 
on Mount Taurus (a) by his father Drusus, he 
raised a fortification, and proceeded by rapid marches 
against the Cattians. To secure bis retreat, he left 
behind him Lucius Apronius, with orders to work 
at the roads, and embank the rivers. The dryness 
of the seascm, uncommon in those parts, and the 
low bed of waters in the rivers, fevoured his expe- 
dition; but, before his return, the fall of heavy rains, 
and the overflow of torrents, might lay the country 
under' water. His arrival was so little expected by 
the Cattians, that their women and children were 
either taken prisoners, or put to the sword. The 
young and able-bodied made their escape by swim- 
ming across the Adrana. From the ojp^osite bank 
they attempted to hinder a bridge from being thrown 
over the river; but by a fierce discharge from the 
engines, and a volley of darts, they were driven 
from fheir post They offered terms of peace, but 
without success. Numbers submitted at discretion: 
the rest abandoned their villages, and fled for shelter 
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^ J ^ Mattium, the capital, was destroyed by fire; and 
^^^^ the open plains were made a desert Germanicus 
1^- marched his army back towards the Rhine, the bar* 
barians never daring to harass the rear, as is their 
practice, when pretending to retreat in a panic, they 
wheel about on a sudden, and return to the charge. 
The Cheruscans meditated a sudden attack in fa- 
vour of the Cattians; but Caecina, with an army of 
observation, spread so warm an alarm, that the en* 
terprise was dropt The Marsians, more bold and 
desperate, risqued a battle, and were defeated. 

LTII. Germanicus, in a short time afterwards^ 
received a message from Segestes, imploring pro- 
tection from the fury of his countrymen, who held 
him closely besieged. Arminius had been the ad- 
viser of the war, and was by consequence the idd 
of the people. In a nation of savages, the man of 
fierce and turbulent spirit is sure, in times of com- 
motion to be the leading demagogue. Among the 
deputies sent to Germanicus, was Segimund, the 
son of Segestes; a young man who, in the year fa- 
mous for the revolt of Germany, was made by the 
Romans a priest of the Ubian altar; but soon after, 
fired by the zeal that roused his whole nation, he 
tore ofiT his sacred vestments, and went over to his 
countrymen. Conscious of this ofience, he hesitated 
for some time, willing to decline the embassy; till 
at length, encouraged by the fame of Roman cle- 
mency, he obeyed his father's orders. He met with 
a gracious reception; and, under a proper guards 
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was conducted in safety to the frontiers of GauL boor 
Germanicus thought it of moment to change his ^ ^ ■ 
purpose, and march back to the relief of Segestes. ^es. 
He no sooner appeared before the place, than the i^« 
enemy was attacked and put to the rout 

Segestes was set at liberty, and with him a nume7 
rous train of relatives and faithful followers; several 
women of noble birth; and, in the number, the 
daughter of Segestes (a), then married to Arminius. 
In her deportment no trace appeared of her father^s 
character: she breathed the spirit of her husband. 
Not a tear was seen to stai^t; no supplicating tone 
was heard; she stood in pensive silence; her hands 
strained close to her bosom, and her eyes fixed upon 
her womb, then pregnant with the fruit of her mar- 
riage. At the same time was brought forth a load 
of spoils, which, in the slaughter of Varus and his 
legions^ fell to the share of those who now surren- 
dered to the Romsm arms. What chiefly attracted 
every eye, was Segestes himself; his stature of su- 
perior size, and hi$ countenance that of a man who 
knew neither guilt nor fear. He spoke to this effect: 

LVin. ^ It is not now the first time that Seges* 
^ tes has given proofs of his attachment to the cause 
^ of Rome. From the moment when I was enrolled 
^^ a citizen by the deified Augustus, your interest 
" has been the rule of my conduct Your friends I 
^^ embraced; your enemies were mine. In acting 
"thus, I have not been guilty of treason to my 
*' country. A traitor I know is odious, even to those 
^ who profit by the treason. I have been ygur friend, 
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A u c. ^ RoP^e were interwoven with each other; I have 
^^ " been your friend, because I preferred peace to 
15. u ji^^^ Governed by these principles, I addressed 
^^ myself to Varus, who commanded your armies; 
^before his tribunal, I exhibited an accusation 
^^ against Arminius, the ravisher of my daughter, 
^ and the violator of public treaties. But sloth and 
^irresolution were the bane of that unfortunate 
^^ general. From laws enfeebled and relaxed I ex- 
^ pected no relief I therefore desired, earnestly de- 
^ sured, that Arminius, and the other chiefs of the 
^^ conspiracy, might be thrown into irons. I did not 
" except myself With what zeal I pressed the mea- 
^^ sure, witness that fatal night, which I wish had 
^^ been my last. The horrors that followed, demand 
^' our tears: they can not be justified. Soon after that 
^^ tragic event, I confined Arminius in chains; and 
^ from his faction I have suflfered in my turn, the 
^^same indignity. Admitted now to an interview 
^witfa Germanicus, I prefer ancient friendship to 
^^ new connexions; my voice is still for peace. For 
^^ myself, I have nothing in view: my honour is dear 
^^ to me, and I desure to repel all suspicion of perfi- 
^^ dy. I would, if possible, make terms for my coun- 
^ trymen, if they can be induced to prefer a well- 
^' timed repentance to calamity and ruin. For my 
^^ son, and the errors of his youth, I am a humble 
^' suppliant My daughter, indeed, appears before 
^' you, by necessity, not by her own choice: I ac- 
^ knowledge it It is yours to decide her fate; it is 
^ yours to judge which ou^t to have most influ- 
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'' ence,her husband or her father: she is with child book 
" by Arminius, and she sprung from me.'' Germa- a.u.c. 
nicus, in his usual style of moderation, assured him J^ ^ 
that his children and relations should be protected; ^^* 
as to himself, he might depend upon a safe retreat 
in one of the old provinces. He then marched back 
to the Rhine; and there, by the direction of Tibe- 
rius, was honoured with the title of Imperator. 
The wife of Arminius was delivered of a boy, who 
was reared and educated at Ravenna (a). The dis- 
asters which made him afterwards the sport of for- 
tune, shall be related in their proper place. 

LIX. The surrender of Segestes, and his gra- 
cious reception from Germanicus, being in a short 
time spread throughout Germany, the feelings of 
men were various, as their inclinations happened 
to be for peace or war. Arminius, by nature fierce 
and enterprising, seeing, in this juncture, his wife 
for ever lost, and the child in her womb a slave be- 
fore its birth, felt himself inflamed with tenfold fury. 
He flew round the country of the Cheruscans, 
spreading the flame of discord, and in every quarter 
rousing the people to revenge; he called aloud to 
arms, to arms against Segestes, to arms against the 
Jlomans. He spared no topic that could inflame re- 
sentment ^ Behold," he cried, " behold in Segesr 
^^ tes the true character of a father! in Germanicus 
^^ an accomplished general! in the exploits of the 
" Roman army, the glory of a warlike nation! with 
^^ mighty numbers they have led a woman into cap- 
" tivity. It was not in this manner that Arminius 
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j^ ^ ^ '' manders, fell a sacrifice to my revenge. To the 
^68. «arts of traitors I am a stranger; I wage no war 
1*5. "with women big with child. My enemies are 
"worthy of a soldier; I declare open hostiUty, and 
, ^^ sword in hand I meet them in the field of battle. 
" Survey your religious groves: the Roman ban- 
" ners by me hung up, and dedicated to the gods of 
" our country, are there displayed; they are the tro- 
" phies of victory. Let Segestes fly for shelter to 
" the Roman provinces; let him enjoy his bank oh 
^^ the side of Gaul; and let him there meanly crouch 
" to make his son the priest of a foreign altar. Pos- 
"terity will have reason to curse his memory^ fur 
^^ ture ages will detest the man, whose crime it isg 
'^that we have seen, between the Rhine and the 
"Elbe, rods and axes, the Roman habit, and the 
" Roman arms. To other nations, punishments and 
" taxes are yet unknown; they are happy, for they 
^^ are ignorant of the Romans. We have bravely 
" thrown off the yoke; we are free from burthens; 
"and since Augustus was obliged to retreat, that 
*^very Augustus whom his countrymen have made 
"a god; and since Tiberius, that upstart emperor, 
" keeps aloof from Germany, shall we, who have 
^^ dared nobly for our liberties, shrink from a boy 
" void of experience, and an army ruined by their 
'* own divisions.^ If your country is dear to you, iT 
" the glory of your ancestors is near your hearts, if 
" liberty is of any value, if the enjoyment of your 
^^ natural rights is preferable to new masters, and 
^^ foreiri colonies, follow Arminius. I will marshal 
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'^you the way to glory and to freedom. Segestes book 

" has nothing in store but infamy, chams, and bon- j^^^q ' 

•* A. D. 
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LX. By these incendiary speeches all Germany 
was roused to action. The Chertiscans took up 
arms, and die neighbouring states followed their ex- 
ample. Inguiomer, a man long known, and high in 
the estimation of the Romans, declared in favour of 
Arminius: he was uncle to that chieftain. By adopt-^ 
ing his measures, he added strength to the confede- 
racy. Germanicus saw the impending danger. To 
cause a diversion, and avoid the united strength of 
the enemy, he ordered Csecina, with forty Roman 
cohorts, to penetrate into the territory of the Bruc- 
terians as far as the river Amisia. Pedo, at the head 
of the cavalry, was directed to march along the con- 
fines of the Frisians. Germanicus, with four legions, 
embarked on the lake? (a). One common place of 
destination was appointed: the foot, the cavalry, and 
the fleet, arrived in due time. The Chaucians joined 
the Roman army; the Bructerians set fire to their 
houses, and abandoned their country. Lucius Ster- 
tinius, witli a detachment of the light horse, was or- 
dered to pursue the fugitives. That officer came up 
with the enemy, and put the whole body to the 
rout. Amidst the slaughter that followed, some of 
the soldiers were intent on plunder. Among the 
spoils was found the eagle of the nineteenth legion, 
lost in the massacre of Varus. The army pushed 
on with vigour to the farthest limit of the Bructe- 
rians. The whole country between the river Amisia 

VOL. I. 17 
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^ u Q were now at a small distance from the forest of 

^^^ Teutoburgium (6), where the bones of Varus and 

^^ his legions were said to be still unburied. 

LXI. Touched by this affecting circumstance, 
Germanicus resolved to pay the last human oflSce to 
the relics of that unfortunate commander, and his 
slaughtered soldiers. The same tender sentiment 
diffused itself through the army: some felt the touch 
of nature for their relations, others for their friends; 
and all lamented the disasters of war, and the 
wretched lot of human kind. Cascina was sent for- 
ward to explore the woods; where the waters were 
out, to throw up bridges; and, by heaping loads of 
earth on the swampy soil, to secure a solid footing. 
Tlie army marched through a gloomy solitude. 
The plaee presented an awful spectacle, and the 
memory of a tragical event increased the horror of 
the scene. The first camp of Varus appeared in 
view. The extent of the ground, and the three dif- 
ferent inclosures for the eagles (a), still distinctly 
seen, left no doubt that the whole was the work of 
the three legions. Fai'ther on were traced the ruins 
of a rampart, and the hollow of a ditch well ni^ 
filled up. This was supposed to be the spot where 
the few, who escaped the general massacre, made 
their last effort, and perished in the attempt The 
plains around were white with bones, in some 
places thinly scattered, in others lying in heaps, as 
the men happened to fall in flight, or in a body re- 
sisted to the last. Fragments of javelins, and the 
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limbs of horses, lay scattered about die field Hu- book 
man skulls were seen upon the trunks of trees. In ^ ^ a 
the adjacent woods stood the savage altars where /^^ 
the tribunes and principal centurions were offered ^^* 
up a sacrifice with barbarous rites. Some of the 
soldiers who survived that dreadful day, and after- 
wards broke their chains, related circumstantially 
several particulars. " Here the commanders of the 
^ legions were put to the sword: on that spot the 
*' eagles were seized. There Varus received his first 
*' wound; and this is the place where he gave him- 
*' self the mortal stab, and died by his own sword. 
" Yonder mound was the tribunal from which Ar- 
^Vminius harangued his countrymen: here he fixed 
^^his gibbets; there he dug the funeral trenches, 
^^ and in that quarter he offered every mark of scorn 
^^and insolence to the colours and the Roman 
*' eagles.'' 

LXII. Six years had elapsed since the overthrow 
of Varus; and now, on the same spot, the Roman 
army collected the bones of their slaughtered coun- 
trymen. Whether they were burying the remains of 
«trangers, or of their own friends, no man knew: 
all, however, considered themselves as performing 
the last obsequies to their kindred, and their brother 
soldieni. While employed in this pious office, their 
hearts were torn with contending passions; by turns 
oppressed with grief, and burning for revenge. A 
monument to the memory of the dead was raised 
with turf. Germanicus with his own hand laid the 
first sod; discharging at once the tribute due to the 
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A. u. c. The whole, though an act of piety to the slain, waa 

I^v. condemned by Tiberius. The malignity of his na- 
ture led him to misinterpret the actions of Genna- 
nicus; perhaps he was apprehensive, that the view 
of a field covered with the unburied limbs of a 
slaughtered army, might damp the ardour of the 
soldier, and add to the ferocity of the enemy. 
There might be another reason for his displeasu];e. 
Perhaps he thought that a general, mvested with 
the office of augur, and other religious functions, 
ought not to assist at the performance of funeral rites. 

LXIII. Germanicus pressed forward, by rapid 
marches, in pursuit of Arminius, who fled before 
him, taking advantage of the defiles, and difficult 
part of tlie country. Having overtaken the barbar 
rians, and seeing his opportunity, he ordered the 
cavalry to advance on the open plain, and dislodge 
the enemy. Arminius drew up his men in close 
compacted ranks, and feigning a retreat to the 
forest, suddenly wheeled about; giving, at the same 
time, the signal to the troops that lay ambushed in 
the woods, to rush out, and begin the attack. The 
Roman cavalry, struck with surprise at the sudden 
appearance of a new army, were thrown into disor- 
der. They fell back upon the cohorts sent to support 
them, and a general consternation followed. The 
barbarians pursued their advantage; and had well 
nigh driven the Romans into a morass, well known 
to themselves, but impracticable to strangers, when 
Germanicus came up with the l^ons in order of 
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battle. At the sight of a regular force, the Germans book 
Were struck with terror. The broken ranks of the ^. u. c. 
Romans had time to rally. Nothing decisive follow- l^^ 
ed: Both armies parted upon equal tennis: Germani- 
cus marched back to the river Amisia, and with his 
legions sailed across the lakes. Part of the cavalry 
had orders to file along the sea-coast, and by a 
winding march return to the banks of the Rhine. 

Caecina, at the head of his own division, marched 
through a country of which he was not ignorant. 
He had directions to pass the long bridges (a) with 
all possible expedition. The place so called is a 
narrow causeway, constructed formerly by Lucius 
Domitius. It stretches a great length of way be- 
tween two prodigious marshes. The country round 
is one vast fen, in some parts covered with a deep 
and slimy mud, in others with a tenacious heavy 
clay, intersected frequently with rapid torrents. A 
thick forest, rising at some distance on a gradual 
acclivity, inclosed the whole scene, and formed a 
kind of amphitheatre. Arminius, who knew the 
course of the country, made a forced march, and 
took post in the woods before the Romans, encum- 
bered with arms and heavy baggage, arrived at the 
place. Cabcina found a double difficulty. The 
bridges, ruined by tune, were to be repaired; and 
the enemy at the same time was to be repulsed. He 
judged it necessary to pitch his camp; as in that 
situation a sufficient number might work at the 
causeway, while the rest were held in readiness to 
engage the enemy. 
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A. u. c. *^ f^''^^ ^^ outposts, and penetrate to the men work- 

l^ ing at the intrenchments. They rushed forward 
with impetuous fury, they wheeled* about to the 
flanks, they returned to charge in front A mingled 
shout arose from the labourers and the combatants. 
All things seemed to conspire against the Romans: 
the slimy soil, if the men stood still, sunk under 
them; if they advanced, it was too slippery for their 
feet The wei^t of the soldiers^ armour, and the 
depth of water, made the management of the ja- 
velins almost impracticable. The Cheruscans, on 
the contrary, were fighting in their own element; 
they were used to fens and marshes; their stature 
was large, and their spears of a length to wound at 
a distance. / The legions began to give way, when 
night came on, and put an end to the unequal c<m- 
flict The barbarians were too much flushed with i 
success to complain of fatigue, or to think of rest 
During the night they cut a channel for the waters, 
and from the neighbouring hills let down a deluge 
into the valley. The plains were laid under water; 
and the half-finished works being carried away by 
the flood, the soldier saw that his labour was to be- 
gin again. Csecina had been forty years in the ser- 
vice. A man of his experience, who had known the 
vicissitudes of war, was not to be disconcerted. He 
saw, between the morass and the hills, a plain of 
solid ground, large enou^ for a small army. To 
that spot, having weighed all circumstances, he 
judged it his best expedient to send the wounded 
with the heavy baggage, and in the mean time to 
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confine the Germans in their woods. For this pur- book 
pose he stationed the fifth legion in the right wing, a. u. c. 
and the one-and-twentieth in the left; the first legion ^f d. 
led the van, and the twentieth brought up the rear. 

LXV. The night in both camps was busy and 
unquiet, but from different causes. The barbarians 
passed their time in jollity and carousing; warlike 
songs and savage bowlings kept a constant uproar, 
while the woods and valleys rung with the hideous 
sound. In the Roman camp the scene was different: 
pale gleaming fires were seen; no sound, save that 
of low and hollow murmurs; the- soldiers lay extend- 
ed at length under the palisades, or wandered from 
tent to tent, fatigued and weary, yet scarce awake. 
GdBcina was disturbed by a terrible dream: he 
thought that Qumtilius Varus emerged from the 
fens; and calling upon him to follow, waved his hand 
to point the way. Unwilling to obey the summons, 
Gaecina pushed the phantom from him. At break of 
day, the legions, which had been stationed in the 
wings, through fear, or a spirit of mutiny, abandon- 
ed their post, and seized a piece of solid ground be- 
yond the morass. Arminius, though the opportimity 
was fair, did not embrace it: but soon after, seeing 
the baggage fast in the mud, or in the ditches, the 
soldiers gathering round in tumult and disorder; the 
eagles in confusion; and as in such cases always 
happens, each man acting for himself, and deaf to 
the command of his officers; he ordered his men to 
make a vigorous onset, esclaiming, as he advanced, 
** Behold Varus and his legions! their fate once more 
" has given them to our swords." 
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^ ^j' ^ gashing and mangling the horses, made a dreadful 
768. havoc. Goaded by wounds, and not able to keep 
^^' their legs on a slimy soil, which was made still more 
slippery by the effusion of their own blood, those 
animals in their fury threw their riders, overturned 
all in their way, and trampled under their feet the 
wretches that lay on the ground. The chief distress 
was round the eagles; to support them under a 
heavy volley of darts was difficult, and to fix them 
in the swampy ground impossible. Csecina, exert- 
ing himself with undaunted vigour to sustain the 
ranks, had his horse killed under him. The barba- 
rians were ready to surround him, if the first legion 
had not come up to his assistance. At length the 
rage for plunder, natural to savages, turned the for- 
tune of the day. Intent on booty, the Germans de- 
sisted from the fight. The Romans seized their 
advantage, and towards die close of day gained a 
station on the solid ground. Their distress, how- 
ever, was not at an end: intrenchments were to be 
raised; earth to be brought; their tools for digging 
and cutting the soil were lost; no tents for the sol- 
diers; no medicme for the wounded: their provisions 
in a vile condition, deformed with filth and blood; 
a night big with horror hung over their heads; and 
the ensuing day, to a number of brave and gallant 
men, might prove the last The spirit of the legions 
sunk, and all lamented their condition. 

LXVL It happened, m the course of tlie night, 
that a horse broke loose; and, scared by the noise of 
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Ae soldierS) ran wild through the camp, trampling book 
down all that came in his way. This accident spread ^ J^ ' 
a general panic. In the first hurry of surprise, it was ^^ 
generally believed that tiie Germans had stormed ^^' 
the intrenchments. The soldiers rushed to the gates, 
chiefly to that called the Decuman (a), at the back 
of the camp, remote from the enemy, and the most 
likely to favour their escape. Cascina knew that it 
was a false alarm; he tried to recal tiie men from 
their error: he commanded, he implored, he laid 
hold of numbers; but finding all without eflfect, he 
threw himself on the ground, and lay stretched' at 
length across the passage. At the sight of their gene- 
ral in that condition, the men recoiled with horror 
from the outrage of trampling on his body. In that 
interval, the tribunes and centurions convinced the 
men that their fears were without foundation. 

LXVII. Caecina assembled his men in the part 
•f the camp assigned for the eagles. Having com- 
manded silence, he explained their situation, and 
the necessity that called upon them to act like men. 
^ They had nothing to depend upon except their 
'^ valour; but their valour must be cool, deliberate, 
^ guided by prudence. Let all remain within the 
*' lines, till the barbarians, in hopes of carrying the 
^^ works, advance to tfie assault. Then will be the 
*' time to sally out. By one brave effort they mighlt 
" open a passage to the Rhine. If »^ they fled, other 
«' woods, and deeper fens, remain behind; perhaps 
^ more savage enemies. .By one glorious victory 
*^ they were sure of gaining every advantage; ho»- 
voL. r. 18 
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^ |j ^ ■ " and applauded by the whole army." The bright 
^^j^ side of the military life being thus held forth, he 
i^ said nothing of the reverse. His next care was to 
3elect a body of his bravest soldiers. These he pro- 
vided with horses, as well from his own retinue, as 
from those of the tribunes and centurions, without 
favour or partiality, distinguishing merit oiily. The 
men thus mounted were to make the first impres- 
sion on the enemy, aiid the infantry had orders to 
support the rear. 

LXVIII. The Germans, in the mean time, were 
no less in agitation; their hopes of conquest, the love 
of plunder, and the jarring counsels of their chiefs, 
distracted every mind. The measure proposed by 
Arminius was, to let the Romans break up their 
camp, and surround them again in the narrow de- 
files, and in the bogs and marshes. Inguiomer, more^ 
fierce and violent, and for that reason more accept- 
able to the genius of barbarians, was for storming 
tiie camp: it would be carried by a general assault: 
the number of prisoners would be greater, and the 
booty in better condition. His advice prevailed. At 
the point of day tlie attack began; at the fii*st onset 
the Germans levelled the fosse, threw in heaps of 
hurdles, and attempted a scalade. The ramparts 
were thinly manned; the soldiers, who showed tfaem* 
selves, put on the appearance of a panic. The bar- 
barians climbed to the top of the works. In that 
moment the signal was given to the cohorts; clarions^ 
and trumpets sounded through the camp; the Ro^ 
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mans in a body, and with one general shout, rushed book 
on to the attack. They fell upon the enemy in the a. u. c. 
rear; crying aloud, as they advanced, ^ Here are no 1% 
" woods; no treacherous fens; we are here on equal ^^' 
"ground, and the gods wiD decide between us." 
The barbarians had promised themselves an easy 
conquest The affair, they imagined, would be with 
a handful of men; but their surprise rose in propor- 
tion, when they heard the clangour of trumpets, and 
saw the field glittering with arms. The sudden terror 
magnified their danger. To be elated with success, 
and to droop in adversity, is the genius of savage na- 
tions. A dreadful slaughter followed. The two chiefs 
betook themselves to flight; Arminius unhurt, and 
Inguiomer dangerously wounded. No quarter was 
given to the common men. The pursuit continued 
as long as day-light and resentment lasted! Night 
coming on, the legions returned to their camp, cover- 
ed with new wounds, apd their provisions no better 
than the day before ; but health, and food, and vigour, 
all things were found in victory. 

LXIX. Meanwhile a report was spread round the 
country, that the Roman army was cut to pieces, 
and the Germans, flushed with conquest, were pour- 
ing down to the invasion of Gaul. The consterna- 
tion was such, that numbers proposed to demolish 
4he bridge over the Rhine. Vile as the project was, 
there were men who, through fear, would have been 
hardy enough to carry it into execution, if Agrip- 
pina had not prevented so foul a dis^ce. Superior 
jto the weakness of her «ex, she took upon her, with 
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BOOK an heroic spirit, the functions of a general officer. 
/YTTc" ^^® attended to the wants of the men; she distribu** 
^68. t0(} clothes to the indigent, and medicines to the sick. 
^^' Pliny (a) has left, in his history of the wars in Ger- 
many, a description of Agrippina, at the head of the 
bridge, reviewmg the soldiers as they returned, and 
with thanks and congratulations applauding their 
valour. This conduct alarmed the jealous temper of 
Tiberius: ^ Such active zeal," he said, '^ sprung 
^^from sinister motives; those popular virtues had 
''not for their object the enemies of Rome. The 
*' soldiers were caressed for other purposes. What 
" remained for the commander in chief, if a woman 
'^ can ' thus unsex herself at the head of the eagles? 
^ She reviews the legions, and by largesses draws 
'^ (o 'herself the affections of the men. Was it not 
'^ enough for her ambition, that she showed her son 
'^ to the army, and carried him from tent to tent, in 
^ the uniform of the common soldier, with the tide of 
^ Csesar Caligula? This woman towers above the 
'^ commanders of the legions, and even above their 
'' general officer. She can suppress an insurrection, 
^ though the name and majesty of the prince makes 
" no impression." These were the reflections that 
planted thorns in tiie breast of Tiberius. By the arts 
of Sejanus, the malice of his heart was still more 
envenomed. That minister sbidied the character of 
his master. He practised on his passions, and had 
the skill to sow in time the seeds of hatred, which 
he knew would work in secret, and at a distant day 
break out with collected force. 
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LXX. Germanicus, who had sailed with the book 
legions, thou^t proper to lighten his ships, in order ^. u. c. 
to render them more fit for the navigation of the ^^' 
Northern seas, full of sand-banks, and often danger* 
ous both at the flood and the tide of ebb. With 
this view, he disembarked the second and the four- 
teenth legions, and put tiiem under the command of 
PubUus Vitellius (a), with directions to pursue their 
way over land. Vitellius had at first a diy shore; 
but the wind blowing hard from the north, and the 
waves, usual at the equinox, rolling with a prodi- 
gious swell, the soldiers were carried away hy the 
ton*ent The country was laid under water. The 
sea, the shore^and the fields presented one vast ex- 
panse. The depths and shallows, the quicksands 
and the solid ground, were no more distinguished. 
The men were overwhelmed by the waves, and ab- 
sorbed by the eddies. Horses, baggage', and dead 
bodies, were seen floating together. The companies 
of the legions were mixed in wild confusion, some- 
times breast-high m water, and often deeper. Num- 
bers were carried oflf by the flood, and lost for ever. 
Exhortations and mutual encouragement were of no 
avail Valour and cowardice, prudence and temerity, 
wisdom and folly, perished without distinctioiu 
Vitellius at length gained an eminence, and drew 
the l^ons after him. The night was passed in the 
utmost distress; widiout fire, without utensils; many 
of the soldiers naked; the greatest part wounded, and 
all in a condition worse than the horrors of a siege. 
When the enemy is at the gates, an honourable 
death still remains; but here their fate was wretched 
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*^ J ^ face of things: the waters subsided, and the land 

^^^ appeared. The general pursued his march to the 

^^' river Unsingis (6), where Germanicus was arrived 

with his fleet The two legions were taken on 

board. A report of their total loss was spread far 

and wide, and every day gained credit, till their safe 

return with Germanicus proved the whole to be a 

false alarm. 

LXXI. Meanwhile Stertinius, who had been dis- 
patched to receive the surrender of Segimer, the 
brother of Segestes, conducted that chief, together 
with his* son, to the city of the Ubian^. A free par- 
don was granted to both: to Segimer* without hesi- 
tation: to the son, who was known to have offered 
indignities to the body of Yams, not without some 
delay. Gaul, Spain, and Italy, seemed to vie with 
6ach other in exertions to repair the losses of the 
army; each nation offering, according to their re- 
spective abUities, a supply of arms, of horses, and 
money. Germanicus thanked them for their zeal, 
but received arms and horses only. With his own 
funds he relieved the wants of the soldiers; and to 
obliterate, or at least soften the recollection t>f past 
misfortunes, he united with generosity the most 
conciliating manners. He visited the sick; he ap- 
plauded their braVeiy; he examined their wounds; 
he encouraged some by protnises; he roused others 
to a sense of glory; and in general, filled all heart» 
with zeal for hb person and Ae success of his arms. 
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LXXII. Triumphal ornaments (a) were this year book 
decreed to Aulus Csecina, Lucius Apronius, and a. u.u " 
Caius Silius, for iheu* conduct under Germanicus. J^^ 
The title of FaOier of his Country^ so often pressed ^^ 
upon him by the people, Tiberius once more de- 
clined; nor would he consent that men should be 
sworn on his acts, though a vote for that purpose 
had passed the senate. For this self-denial, he al- 
Teged the instability of human affairs, and the dan- 
ger of the sovereign, always growing in proportion 
to the eminence on which he stands. Popular as this 
sentiment was, no man thought it sincere. He who 
had lately revived, in all its rigour, the law of vio- 
lated majesty, could not be considered as the friend 
of civil liberty. The title, indeed, of that law was 
known in ancient times, but the spirit of it differed 
from the modern practice. During die old republic, 
the treachery that betrayed an army, the seditious 
spirit that threw the state into convulsions, the cor- 
rupt administration that impaired thejnajesty of the 
Roman people, were the objects of the law. Men 
were arraigned for their actions, but words were free; 
Augustus (b) was the first who warped the law to 
new devices. The licentious spirit of Cassius Seve- 
rus, whose satirical pen had ridiculed the most 
eminent of both sexes, excited the indignation of 
the prince; and the pains and penalties of violated 
majesty were, by a forced construction, extended to 
defamatory libels. After his example, Tiberius, ^ 
bemg asked by the prastor, Pompeius Macer, whe^ 
ther in such prosecutions judgment should be pro* 
nounced? returned for answer^ that the law must 
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A. u.c. ^^^ ^®** ^^ ^^S® ^^ satire in certain anonymous 

^^^j verses, circulated at that time, and keenly pointed 

^^- at his pride, his cruelty, and his dissensions with 

liis mother, 

LXXIII. It will not be deemed an improper 
digression, if we state in this place the cases of two 
Roman knights, Falanius and Rubrius, both of nar- 
row fortunes, and both attacked under the new 
mode of prosecution. A review of those proceedings 
will show the grievance in its origin, and its progress 
(a): how it gathered strength from the wily arts of 
Tiberius; from what causes it was for a time sup- 
pressed, and afterwards revived in all its force, till 
it proved in the end the most detestable invention 
that ever harassed mankind. The charge against 
Falanius was, that he had admitted into one of th& 
fraternities, then established in honour of Augustus, 
one Cassius, a comedian of profligate manners; and 
further, that, in the sale of his gardens, he had suffer- 
ed a statue of Augustus to be put up to auction with 
the rest of his goods. The crime alleged agamst 
Rubrius was, that, being sworn on the name of Au- 
gustus, he was guilty of perjury. Tiberius, as soon as 
he was apprized of these proceedings, wrote to the 
consuls — ^"that divine honours were not decreed 
" to the memory of his father in order to lay snares 
" for the people. Cassius, the player, as well as others 
^^ of his profession, had often assisted in the games 
" dedicated by Livia to the memory of the deceased 
"^ emperor; and if his statue, in common with those 
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^^ of the ff)ds in general, was put up to sale with the book 
^ house and gardens, the interests of religion would a.u.c/ 
*' not be hurt. A false oath on the name of Augustus 1% 
^^ was the same as a perjury in an appeal to Jupiter: 
^^ but the gods must be their o^vn avengers." 

LXXIY. In a short time after this transaction 
Granius Marcellus, praetor of Bythynia, was accused 
of violated majesty by his own quaestor, Caepio 
Crispinus. The charge was supported by Romanus 
Hispo (a), a mercenary advocate^ who had then 
lately set up the trade of an informer; that detestable 
trade, which, by the ini(]^ty of the times, and the 
daring wickedness of the vile and profligate, became 
afterwards the source of wealth and splendour. Ob- 
scure and indigent, but bold and pi*agmatical, this 
man by secret informations pampered the cruelty of 
Tiberius, and vmggled himself into favour. By his 
detestable practices he became formidable to the 
first characters in Rome. He gained the ear of the 
prince, and the hatred of mankind; leaving an ex- 
ample, by which the whole race of his followers rose 
from b^gary and contempt to wealth and power; 
till, having wrought the destruction of the most 
eminent citizens, they fell at last by their own per- 
nicious arts. The accusation brought by Caepio 
Crispinus, charged Marcellus with having spoken 
defamatory words against Tiberius. The charge was 
big with danger, while the accuser had the art to 
taing forward, from the life of the emperor, the 
worst of his vices; ascribing all to the malignity of 

VOL. r. 19 
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^ ^j ^. because the facts were true. 

l^^^ Hispo, the pleader, added, that the accused had 
^^- placed liis own statue higher than the Caesars ; and to 
a bust, froiii which he had struck off the head of Au- 
gustus (6), united that of Tiberius. The prince, who 
had hitherto remained silent, rose abruptly; declaring, 
in a tone of rehemence, tliat in a cause of that im- 
portance he would give his vote openly (c), and 
under the sanction of an oath. By this expedient the 
same obligation was to be imposed on the whole 
assembly. But even then, in that black period, ex- 
piring liberty showed somensigns of life. Cneius ftso 
had the spirit to ask, " In what rank, Csesar, do you 
*' choose to give your voice? If first, your opinioik 
^^ must be mine ; if last, I may have the misfortune to 
^* differ from you." Tiberius felt that his warmth had 
transported him too far. He checked his ardour, and 
had the moderation to consent that Marcellus should 
be acquitted on tlie law of violated majesty. There 
remained behind a charge of peculation (cf), and that 
was referred to the proper jurisdiction. 

LXXy. The criminal proceedings before the se- 
nate were not enough to glut the malice of Tiberius; 
he attended the ordinany courts of justice; taking 
his seat near the comer of the tribunal, that he might 
not displace the praetor from his curule chair. In his 
presence, which had the effect of controlling the in- 
trigues of the great, several just decisions were pro- 
nounced: but even this was big with mischief; truth 
was served (a), and liberty went to ruin. Pius Au- 
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relius, a menjber of tbp senate, complained to that book 
assernWy, th»t, by the making of a public road, and ^ ^ ^ 
layiflg an aqueduct, the foundation of his house was ^^». 
^^i^^d; be therefore prayed to be indemnified. The i^. 
prsetors of the treasury opposed his pptition. Tibe- 
rius, howewr, struck T\ith the justice of the case, 
paid the value of the house. The Uttlpness of avarice 
was no part of his character. When fair occasions 
called for libprality, he was ready to open his purse; 
and this u)unificent spirit he retained for along time, 
fvhen every other virtue was extinguished. Proper- 
tius Celer, a man of pra&torian family, but distressed 
in his circumstances, desired to abdicate his rank of 
senator. Tfie state of indigence in which he lived 
being found tq b^ the consequence of hereditary 
poverty, be received a donation pf a thousand great 
aesterces. A number of application^ of the same na- 
ture folloiired soon after; but Tibefius required tliat 
the allegations of each petition should be proved. 
Tbe austerity of his na^e mixed with his best ac- 
tions a leaven of harshness, that embittered his fa- 
vou|^. 3y the rigour of the prince distress was 
silenced: ingenuous minds chose to languish in ob- 
i^urity, ratber than seek, by humiliating confessions, 
a precarious, and at best a painful, re|ief. 

LXXVL In the course of this year, the Tiber, 
swelled by continual rains, laid the level parts of the 
city under water. When the flood subsided, men and 
)iQUses were washed away by the torrent Asinius 
Gallus proposed to consult the books of the Sybils 
(a); but Tiberius, dari; and abstruse in matters of 
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"a. l^cT *^^^- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ preventing inundations for the 
J^^ future was committed to Ateius Capito and Lucius 
^^- Arruntius. The provinces of Achaia and Macedonia^ 
being found unequal to the taxes imposed upon them, 
were relieved from the expense of supporting a pro- 
consular government (&), and for the present trans* 
ferred to tiie superintendence of the emperor. Dru- 
sus, in his own name, and that of his brother Ger^ 
manicus, exhibited a spectacle of gladiators, and pre- 
sided in person; delighted, more than became his 
rank, with the effusion of blood, and, by consequence, 
^ving to the populace no favourable impression of 
his character. Tiberius, it is said, reproved him for 
his indiscretion. Why he himself did not attend the 
public games, various reasons were assigned. Ac- 
cording to some, ^^ numerous assemblies were not 
^ his taste, and crowds fatigued him.^^ Others as- 
cribed it to the phlegmatic genius of the man, fond of 
solitude, and willmg to avoid a comparison with the 
gracious manners of Augustus, who was always a 
cheerful spectator on such occasions. That he in- 
tended, with covered malice, to afford Drusus an 
opportunity of laying open the ferocity of his nature, 
and thereby ^ving umbrage to the people, seems 
rather a strained construction ; yet even this was said 
at the time. 

LXXTII. The disorders occasioned by theatri- 
cal factions in the preceding year, broke out again 
wifli increasing fury. Numbers of the common peo- 
ple, and even many of ike soldiers, with their can- 
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tnrion, exerting themselves to queD the tumult, and book 
defend the magistrate, were killed in the fray. A XuTcT 
tribune of the praetorian guard was wounded on the /^; 
occasion. The affair was taken into consideration by 
the senate. The fathers were on the point of passing 
a vote, investing the praetor with authority to order 
the players to be publicly whipped. This was op- 
posed by Haterius Agrippa, a tribune of the people, 
who by his speech drew upon himself a sharp reply 
from Asinius Callus. Tiberius witii a deep reserve 
listened to the debate. To see the senators amusing 
themselves with a show of liberty, filled him \^dth 
secret satis&ction. The motion, however, passed 
in the negative. The authority of Augustus, who 
had formerly decided tiiat players were not liable to 
that mode of punishment (a), had great weight with 
the fathers; and what was established by that prince, 
Tiberius would not presume to alter. To fix the 
salary (b) of the players at a certain sum, and to 
repress the zeal of their partisans, several decrees 
were passed: the most material were, " That no 
^^ senator should enter the house of a pantomime 
^ performer: that the Roman knights should not at- 
^^ tend the players m the street; no exhibition to be 
^presented m any place except the theatre; and 
^^ an who engaged in riots were liable to be banish- 
** ed by the «entence of the praetor.'* 

LXXYni. In t^onsequence of a petition from 
Spam, leave was given to erect a temple to Augustus 
in the colony of Terragon. By this decree a precedent 
was held forth to all the provinces. The people of 
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inent of the himdredth part (a), which ivas a tax on 



A. u. c. 
j6a ^ vendible Gommodities, imposed since the close of 

15. the civil wars, mi^t be remitted for the future. 
Tiberius declared, by public edict, ^^ That the sup- 
^^port of the army depended upon that fund; an4 
^^ even with those resources the commonwealth wa9 
^^ unequal to the chai'ge, unless the veterans were 
^^ retained in the service for the full term of twentf 
^ years. ^^ By this artful stroke, the regidations limit- 
ing the time to sixteen years, which had been extort- 
ed during the sedition in Germany, were in effect 
repealed, and rendered void for the future. 

LXXIX. A project to prevent inundations, by 
giving a new course to the lakes and rivers that 
empty themselves into the Tiber, was proposed t^ 
tlae senate by Lucius Arruntius and Atteius Capito. 
The municipal towns and colonies were heard in 
opposition to the measure. The Florentines stated, 
'' That if the Clanis were diverted from its channel^ 
^ and made to flow by a new course into the Arno, 
^' their whole country would be ruined." The in- 
habitants of Interamna made the like objection ; con- 
tending that '^ if the Nar, according to thje plan pro- 
^^ posed, were divided into variojos rivulets, the most 
^^ fertile plains in Italy would be no better than a 
••' barren waste.'' Nor did the people of Reate re- 
main silent: they remonstrated that ^ if the commu- 
^^ nication, by which the lake Velinus fell into the 
'^ Nar, were obstructed, the adj^M^ent countiy woul4 
^ be laid under water. Nature ha4 wisely provided 
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^^fbr the interests of man; it was she that assigned book 
" to riters their fotintain-head, their proper channel, ^ J ^ 
" and theit influx itito the sea. Besides this, the re- /^^ 
"ligion df the allies of Rome claimed respect. Con- ^^' 
'^ sidering the rivers of their country as under the 
" patf dhage of tutelary gods, they had in various 
" places established forms of worship, and dedicated 
" their priests, their sdtaf s, and (heir sacred groves. 
^ The Tibet- too, deprived of his tributary waters, 
^^ would be reduced, not without indignation, to an 
^ inglorious stream.^' Convinced by this reasoning, 
or deterred by the diflSculty of the undertaking, per- 
haps influenced by superstitious motives, the senate 
went over to the opinion of Piso, who declared against 
all innovation. 

LXXX. The government of Maesia was con- 
tinued to Poppaeus Sabmus, with the superadded 
provinces of Achaia and Macedonia. In the charac- 
ter of Tiberius it was a peculiar feature, that he was 
ever unwilling to remove men from their employ- 
ments. Hence the same person remained for life at 
the head of the same army, or in the government of 
the same province. For this conduct different rea- 
sons have been assigned. By some we are told that 
he hated the pain of thinking; and, to avoid further 
solicitude, the choice which he once made, was 
decided for life. Others will have it, that the ma- 
lignity of his nature was the secret motive of a man, 
who did not wish to see too many made happy by 
his favours. The problem was solved by others in 
a different way. His discernment, they observe, was 
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^ J q ' anxious. He thought with subtlety, and refined till 

J^ he embarrassed himself; and though he never was 
^' the patron of virtue, he detested vice. Superior merit 
made him tremble for himself, and he thought bad 
men a disgrace to the age. In this manner divided 
between opposite extremes, thinking without decision, 
and reasoning but to hesitate, he has been known to 
appoint to the government of provinces, men, whom 
he never suffered to depart from Rome. 

LXXXI. Of the consular elections, either in this 
year, or during the rest of his reign, nothing can be 
said with precision. His own speeches, as well as 
the historians of the time, are so much at variance, 
that nothing like system can be traced. We see the 
emperor, in some instances, holditig the name of 
the candidate in reserve, yet by an account of his 
hirthj his public conduct, and his military services, 
pointing directly to the man. At other times he re- 
fuses even that satisfaction, content with general di- 
rections to the candidates, not to embroil the election 
by intrigue or bribery, but to leave the whole to his 
management His custom in general was to profess^ 
that he knew no candidates but those, whose names 
he had transmitted to the consuls; others, he said, 
were free to offer themselves, if, from theu* merit or 
their interest, they conceived hopes of success. With 
speeches of diis nature, plausible indeed, but unsub- 
stantial, the people were amused. A show of liberty 
was held forth, fair in appearance^ but deceitful, and^ 
for that reason, tending to plunge mankind in deej^i: 
servitude. 
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I. During the consukhip of Sisenna Statilius book 
Taurus and Lucius Libo, the oriental kiDgdoms^ a.u.c, 
and, by consequence, the Roman provinces were J^^^ 
thrown into commotion. The flame of discord was ^^* 
lighted iq> among the Parthians. That resdess peo- 
ple had sued for a king at the hands of Rome; and 
after acknowledging his title, as a descendant jQrom 
the line of the Arsacides (a), began with their natu- 
ral levity to despise him, as an alien to the crown* 
Yonones was the name of this unpopular prince: 
he had been formerly sent by his father Fhraates (6) 
as an hostage to Augustus. The Eastern monarch 
made head agamst the armies of Rome, and had 
driven her generals out of his dominions; but he 
endeavoured, notwithstanding, by every mark of 
respect, to conciliate the friendship of Augustus. 
As a pledge of sincerity, he went the length of de- 
Ihrering up to the custody of tiie Romans even his 
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— ^^ — the terror of their arms, as from want of confidence 

AUG 

769. in the fideli^ of his own subjects. 
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IL After the death of Hiraates, and the kmgs who 
succeeded him, the leading men. of the nation, tired 
of civil slaughter, sent Ambassadors to Rome, with 
instructions to invite Yopones, the eldest son of 
Fhraates, to the throne of hb ancestors. A nation 
ready to receive a sovereign from the will of Augus- 
tus, presented to that emperor (a) a scene truly 
magnificent He dispatched Yonones, richly loaded 
with presents. The barbarians, pleased, as is their 
custom, with the opening of a new reign, received 
the prince with all demonstrations of joy. But dis- 
affection soon took place; they repented of their 
choice, and saw, with regret, the disgrace which 
their tame submission had brought upon their coun- 
try. ** The Parthians,^ they said, " were a degene- 
^ rate race, who meanly stooped to sue m another 
^ world, and invited to rdgn over them an exotic 
^king, trained up by the Romans, fraught with 
^ their maxims, and tainted by their manners. The 
^ kingdom of die Arsacides was at length reduced 
^^ to a Roman province, to be dealt out at the plea- 
^ sure of the emperor. Where now Ae glory of 
^ those gallant heroes who put Crassus to death, 
^ and made Marc Antony fly before them? The 
^ slave of Caesar, who crouched so many years in 
^ bondage, gives tfie law to the Parthians.'^ Such 
were the prejudices of the people. The conduct of 
Yonones inflamed their indignation; He renounced 
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the manners of his country; was rarely seen m the book 
spoils of the chase; he took no delight in horseman- ^ u. c. 
ship,- and in his progress through the kingdom ^^; 
lolled at ease in a litter. He disdained, with fasti* ^^ 
dious pride, to have his table served agreeably to the 
national taste; his train of Greek attendants gave 
disgust; and the paltry attention, that secm'ed the 
most trifling articles under a seal (6), excited the 
contempt and ridicule of the people. To be easy of 
access, was want of dignity; and courteous manners 
degraded the prince. Virtues new to the Parthians 
were new vices. Between his good and evil quali- 
ties no distinction was made: they were foreign 
manners, and for that reason detested. 

III. In this disposition of the public mind, the 
crown was offered to Artabanus, a descendant of 
Arsaces, educated among the Dahi. This prince, 
after a defeat in his first engagement, reinforced his 
army, and gained possession of the crown. Yonones 
fled to Armenia (a), where, in that juncture, the 
throne was vacant; but an irresolute and wavering 
people could form no settled plan. They turned 
their thoughts first to Rome, and next to the Par- 
thians, acting with alteraate treachery to both. The 
insidious conduct of Marc Antony, who allured 
their king Artavasdes to his friendship, then loaded 
him with chains, and basely murdered him', was 
fresh ia their minds. Artaxias, the son of that un- 
fortunate prince, conceived from that tragic event a 
rooted aversion to the Roman name. He ascended 
the throne of his father, and with the assistance of 
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BOOR the Parthiaus stood at bay witli Rome, till he fell at 

- ^' ^ last by the perfidy of his own relations. After his 

769 deatli, Tigranes, by the appointment of Augustus, 

16. was raised to the throne. Tiberius Nero, at the head 

of a powerful army, conducted him to the capital of 

his dominions. The reign of this prince was short. 

His issue succeeded; but the line became extinct, 

notwithstanding the intermarriages of brother and 

sister (6), allowed by the policy of eastern nations, 

to strengthen the royal line. By order of Augustus, 

Artavasdes (c) succeeded. To support his cause, 

Rome exerted her strength, and spilt the blood of 

her armies, but without success. The new king 

was driven from the throne. 

IV. In that juncture (v), Caius Caesar was sent 
to compose the ti^oubles in Armenia. With the con- 
sent of the people that young commander placed 
the crown on the head of Ariobarzanes, by birth a 
Med^, distinguished by his rare accomplishments, 
and his graceful figure. After the death of this 
prince, who lost his life by an accident, the people 
refused obedience to his descendants. A woman of 
the name of Erato succeeded: but a female reign did 
not last long. From that time the nation continued 
in a state of anarchy, without a master, yet not in 
possession of liberty. It was in this posture of ai&irs 
that Yonones entered Armenia. The people received 
him with open arms. Artabanus, in the mean time, 
threatened to invade the kingdom. The Armenians 
were not in force; and Rome, without undertaking 
an eiqpensive war against the Parthians, could not 
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espouse their cause. Vonones fled for shelter to book 
Creticus Silanus (6), the governor of Syria. That XUTcT 
officer promised his protection; but afterwards ^^^ 
thought proper to secure the person of the prince, ^^ 
leaving him, under a strong guard, to enjoy the title 
of king, and the parade of royalty. The efforts 
which Vonones made to escape from this mock-dig- 
nity, shall be related in due time. 

V. Tiberius, with his usual phlegm, saw the 
storm gathering in the East. Commotions m that 
part of the world might furnish an opportunity to 
remove Germanicus from an army devoted to his 
person, and to employ him in new scenes of action, 
and in distant provinces, where he could be exposed 
to the chance of war, and more within the reach of 
treachery. Germanicus, meanwhile, finding the le- 
gions zealous in his service, and the malice of 
Tiberius still implacable, began to consider how he 
might strike a decisive blow, and by one signal 
victory conclude the war. For this purpose he re- 
viewed his operations in the three last campaigns, 
^vith the various turns of good and evil fortune 
which he had experienced. He observed that ^^ the 
^^ Germans, in a pitched battle, or on equal ground, 
^^were always defeated; woods and fens protected 
^^ them; and the shortness of the summer, vrith the 
'^ quick return of winter, favoured their cause. It 
^ was not so much the sword of the enemy, as the 
^^ fatigue of long and difficult marches, that thinned 
^ the Roman army. The loss of military weapons 
^ was an additional evil. Horses were not to be pro- 
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BOOK ^^ cured in Gaul, that country being well ni^ ex- 

\uc. " hausted. The ba^age of the army, liable to 

P^ " ambuscades, was always defended at great disad- 

16. u vantage. An expedition by sea promised better 

" success. The army might penetrate at once into 

^ the heart of the country; and the Germans, unap- 

^^ prised of that mode of attack, would be taken by 

" surprise. The campaign would be sooner opened; 

^^the legions and their provisions might advance 

^ together; men and hoi'ses would arrive in good 

^^ condition: and, with the advantage of harbours 

" for the fleet, and navigable rivers up the country, 

'^ the war might be pushed to the very heart of 

" Germany." 

YL This plan of operations being judged the 
best, he sent Publius Yitellius and Cains Cantius 
to convene the states of Gaul; and, in the mean 
time, committed the care of building a fleet to Siiius, 
Anteius, and Caecina. A thousand vessels (that 
number being deemed sufficient) were soon in 
readiness, but not all constructed on one uniform 
principle. Some were of a shorter size, sharpened 
to a point at the stem and prow, and broad in the 
middle, the better to endure the fury of the waves; 
others were flat-bottomed, that they might without 
difficulty run in upon the shore. A great niunber 
had rudders at each end, that, by a sudden turn of 
fte oars, they might work with facility either way. 
In many of the ships, formed as well to carry sail as 
to advance with the stroke of the oar, arches were 
raised on tiie decks, of strength to bear tiie engines 
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of war, and at flie same time afford room for horses book 
and provisions. The fleet thus equipped, displayed 
a magnificent spectacle; while thesjweB of the sails^ 
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the alacrity of the oars, and the bustle of their sol- ^^* 
diers struck a general terror. The isle of Batavia (a) 
was the place appointed for the general rendezvous. 
The shore in those parts being easy of approach, the 
troops might be speedily landed, and again em- 
barked with expedition, so as to spread an alarm 
through the country. The Rhine, embracing in its 
course a few small islands, flows in one united 
stream, till it reaches the point of Batavia; where it 
branches off in two different channels; one nmning 
with rapid force along the confines of Germany, 
and, till it falls into the ocean, still retaining its ori- 
ginal name; tlie other, witli a wider but less violent 
current, washes the side of Gaul, and by the inha- 
bitants^ is called the Wahal, till at last, losing itself 
in the Mouse, it takes the name of that river and 
through an immense opening discharges itself into 
the German Ocean. 

VII. While the fleet was preparing for the expe- 
dition, Germanicus ordered Silius, with a li^t de- 
tachment, to make an irruption into the territory of 
the Cattians. Meanwhile, having intelligence that the 
fort upon the river Luppia was invested, he marched 
himself, at the head of six legions, to relieve the 
garrison. A sudden fall of heavy rains obliged Silius 
to desist from his enterprise. He returned with a 
moderate booty, and two prisoners; one the wife, the 
other the daughter, of Arpus, prince of the Cattians. 
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BOOK Germanicus was not able to bring the Germans to 
j^ u Q an engagement He no sooner appeared before the 
^769. place, than the enemy raised the siege, and consult- 
16. ed their safety by flight It was found, however, that 
they had levelled to the ground the monument 
erected the year before to Varus and his legions, 
and likewise an ancient altar dedicated to Drusus. 
The prince rebuilt the altar; and joined with the 
legions in equestrian games, performed a funeral 
ceremony (a) in honour of his father. He did', not 
judge it advisable to restore the tomb, which had 
been erected to Varus and the legions; but, with a 
chain of fortified posts, he secured the whole coun- 
try between Fort Aliso and the Rhine. 

Vni. The fleet assembled at the place appointed. 
Germauicus ordered the military stores to be sent 
on board; and, having completed the embarcation of 
the legions and the allies, sailed through the canal 
called the canal of Drusus (a), invoking his father 
to assist the enterprise, and by the memory of his 
example to guide and animate his son, now pursu. 
ing the same track of glory. The fleet proceeded 
over the lakes (6); and, entering the German Ocean, 
stretched away as far as the river Amisia. There, at 
a place of the same name [c) on the left hand shore, 
he landed his men, leaving hb ships safe at their 
moorings. This measure was ill concerted. The de- 
barcation should have been made higher up the 
country, and on the opposite bank, where the enemy 
had taken post The mistake made it necessary to 
throw bridges over the river, and in that business 
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several days were consumed. At low water the caval- book 
ry and the legions forded over the a&stuary without 
difficulty; but the rear, consisting of the auxiliary 
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forces, was overthrown by the return of the tide, and ^^ 
thrown into disorder. The Batavians, in particular, 
eager to show their dexterity in swimming, continu- 
ed s{)orting in the waves till the rapidity of the cur- 
rent overwhelmed them. Some lost their lives. Ger- 
manicus pitched his camp. While he was employed 
in marking out the lines, he received advice that the 
Angrivarians, whom he had left behind him were in 
motion. To check their progress, he sent a detach- 
ment of light infantry, under the command of Ster- 
tinius, who chastised the treachery of the barbarians,, 
and laid the country waste with fire and sword. 

IX. The Visurgis flowed between the Romans 
and Cheruscans. On the opposite bank Arminius 
presented himself He was attended by the principal 
Grerman chiefs. His business was to know whether 
Germanicus was with the army .^ being answered in 
the affirmative, he desired an interview with his 
brother, known to the Romans by the name of Fla- 
vins; a man of strict fidelity, who some years before, 
under the conduct of Tiberius, lost an eye in battle. 
The meetmg was permitted. Flavins advanced to 
the margin of the river. Arminius, from the oppo- 
site side, saluted him ; and having ordered his guards 
to fall back, required that the Roman archers should 
withdraw in like manner. The two brothers being 
left to themselves, Arminius fixed his eye on Flavins ; 
and, Whence, he said, that deformity of feature.^ 
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BOOR He was told the battle and the place where it bap- 
j^u Q pened. And what, continued Arminius, has been 
^69^ your recompense? I have received, said Flavins, an 
IS- agumentation of pay (a), a military chain, an orna- 
mented crown, and other honoui's. Arminius burst 
into a laugh of scorn and indignation. ^ They are 
^ the wages,'' he said, " of a slave cheaply pur- 
« chased." 

X. A warm altercation followed. Flavius talked 
of the majesty of Rome, the power of the Caesars, 
the weight with which their vengence falls on the 
obstinate, and their clemency to the nations willing 
to submit He added, ^^ Your wife and son are in the 
^' hands of Rome, and neither of them has been 
" treated like a captive." Arminius, on the contrary, 
urged the rights of men bom in freedom^ the laws 
of his country, the plan of ancient hberty, and tl^ 
gods of Germany. " Your mother," he said, " joins 
•^^ with me in earnest supplication; we both conjure 
" you not to desert your family; not to betray your 
^ friends, nor prefer the detested name of a traitor, to 
^ the vast renown of commanding armies in the de- 
*^ fence of your country." By degrees their passions 
rose to a pitch of fury, insomuch that the river could 
not have restrained them from deciding their quar- 
rel by the sword, if Stertinius had not checked the 
impetuosity of Flavius, who stood burning with re- 
sentment, and calling aloud for his horse and arms. 
Arminius behaved with equal fury, in his storm of 
passion denouncing vengeance, and threatening the 
issue of a battle. What he said was perfectly under- 
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stood. He had commanded the auxiliaries of his boor 

country, acting in conjunction with the legions, and, '• — 

having conversed in the Roman camp, was able to ^^^ 
interlard his discourse with Latin expressions. 16. ' 

XI. On die following day, the Germans appeared 
on the other side of the Y isurgis, drawn up in order of 
battle. Germanicus, till he had throvni bridges over 
the river, and made each pass secure, did not think 
it advisable to expose his legions to the hazard of an 
engagement In the mean time, to cause a diversion 
of the enemy, he ordered the cavalry, under the con- 
duct of Stertinius, and ^milius, one of the principal 
centurions (a), to ford over at two different places. 
Cariovalda, at the head of his Batavians, advanced 
where the current was most rapid. The Cheruscans 
feigned a flight. Cariovalda, pursuing with too much 
eagerness, pushed on to a place encompassed with 
woods, and fell into an ambuscade. The enemy 
rushed on to the attack with impetuous fury. They 
bore down all who resisted, and pressed on such as 
gave way. The Batavians formed a ring, and were 
Burrounded on every side. The Germans, at a dis^ 
tance, discharged a volley of darts, while someof them, 
more eager than the rest, fought hand to hand in 
close engagement Cariovalda sustained the shock 
with undaunted valour. Finding himself, at length, 
in danger of being overpowered, he exhorted his men 
to form in platoons, and bravely opened a passage 
through the ranki? of the enemy. He rushed forward 
into the heat of the action; but his horse being kill*- 
ed, he fell under a shower of darts, and died sword 
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BOOK in hand. Several of the prime nobility of his country 
perished with him. Tlie rest found tiieir safety eitiier 
in their own valour or the timely succour oi Sterti- 
nius and JBmilius, who came up with the cavalry. 

XII. Germanicus, in the mean time^ having pass- 
ed the Visurgis, found by a deserter, that Arminius 
had already fixed upon tiie spot for a general action, 
and being reinforced by other nations, tiien actually 
assembled in a forest sacred to Hercules (a), was de- 
termined in the dead of night to storm the Roman 
camp. This intelligence was ttiought worthy of credit 
The 0res of the enemy Reamed at a distance; tiie 
scouts, who advanced to reconnoitre their posts, 
heard the neighing of horses, and the bustle of a pro- 
digious but undisciplined multitude. In this important 
moment, on the eve of a decisive battle, the Roman 
general thought it a point of moment to eiq[dore the 
sentiments and inclinations of his men. How to ac- 
complish this, with a degree of certainty, was a diffi- 
cult point ^ The tribunes and centurions studied 
^ more to bring in agreeable rqwrts, than to relate 
^ the truth. The freedmen stiU retained an original 
^^ leaven of serviUty, and friends were prone to flat- 
^ tery. In an assembty of the soldiers, a few forward 
^ spirits took the lead, and the whole herd was readf 
^ to follow. To sound the real sentiments of the 
^ army, the soldier must be Uksn in his unguarded 
^ moments, removed from the eye of his officer, at 
^^ table with his comrades, when, witti frank ski^did- 
^ 1y, he speaks his mind, and talis his Impea aid 
^ fears without reserve.^ 
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Xni. As soon as n^t came on, the prince went book 
forth, through the augural gate (a), covered with ^ ^j' ^ 
the skin of a wild beast A m^\e attendant followed ^^^ 
hioL He pursued bis way through devious paths, un* ^^* 
known to the sentinels, stopping frequentty near the 
tents, and listening to his own fame. The nobility of 
his descent was the topic with some; others praised 
the dignitf of bis person: the greater part talked of 
his patience, his courage, and that happy tempera- 
ment, which, upon aU occasions, severe or lively, still 
preserved the dignity of his character. To such a 
cttoomander, the place to show their gratitude was. 
the fiekl of battle ; there flie barbarians ought to suffer 
for their perfidy; and there the violator of public 
ti'eaties should be doomed a sacrifice to the glory of 
Germanicus. Amidst these discourses, a soldier from 
the adverse can^, who could speak the Roman Ian-* 
guage, rode up to the intrenchments, and, in the name 
(rf* Arminius, proclaimed aloud a promise of wives and 
lands to every deserter, besides a hundred sesterces 
for his daify pay, during the continuance of the vrai*. 
This was foit as an affront: the soldiers cried out with 
indignation, ^ The dawn o£ day shaU see us in the 
Afield: let Arminius tide a battle: tiie lands of his 
^ countrymen shaU be ours by conquest, and their 
^wives shall be carried off ia ceq^vity. The offer is 
^ an omen of victory. The wealth and the wamea of 
^ Germany shall be the Fvward of valour.^ Attbe third 
walcb (b), Ae enemy advanced to Ike intraidunentB ; 
hot perceiviug the works pr^rly guarded, the co- 
faerts under arms, and all intent on duty, they retreat- 
ed, without so much as tfawiripg a singls dart 
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BOOK XIV. Germanicus retired to rest, and in his sleep 
\ ^ ^ ' was favoured with a joyful vision. Being employed, 
^^^j as he imagined, at a sacrifice, and the blood of the 
^^ victim «happening to stain his pontifical garment, his 
^ grand«mother Livia made him a present of another 
robe, no less beautiful than magnificent Pleased 
with this prognostic, which the auspices confirmed, 
he called an assembly of the soldiers, and, in a 
speech, acquainted them with his plan for the ensu- 
ing battle. The open plain, he observed, was not 
the only spot where the Romans could engage with 
advantage. Woods and forests were equally favour- 
able. The unwieldy buckler of the Germans, and 
that enormous length of spear, which, amidst sur- 
rounding trees and interwoven thickets, was scarcely 
manageable, could not be compared to the Roman 
sword, the jav^n, and their defensive armour, so well 
ad^ted to the ^ape and motions of the body. ^ Re- 
^^ double your blows,'^ he said, ^ and strike at the 
^* face of the enemy. They have neither hehnets, 
^^ nor breast-plates. Their ^elds are neither rivit- 
^^ ed with iron, nor covered with hides; they are no- 
^ thing but oEier twigs intertwined, or slight boards^ 
^^ daubed over with glaring colours. In tiieir fore- 
^ most ranks a few are provided with pikes and 
^ javehns; in the rest of their amqr you see nothing 
^bat slakes hardened in the fire, or weapons too 
^' short for execution. The Bopect of their men may, 
^at first sight, be hideous; in the onset they may 
^faave bodily vigour: but let them feel the anguish 
"^^ of their wounds, and they betake themselves to 
^iiight, impatient of pain, void of honour, and re- 
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^ gardless of their officers ; cowards in adversity, and, book 
" in the hour of success, above all laws, both human ^. u'. c. 
" and divine. Do you wish, my fellow-soldiers, for an 
" end of all your toils .^ Are you weary of tedious 
" voyages, and laborious marches? Now is your op- 
"portunity: one battle ends the war. The Elbe is 
^^ nearer than the Rhine. Beyond this spot we have 
" nothing to subdue. It was here that Drusus, my fa- 
"ther, triumphed; and here, Tiberius, my uncle, 
^ reaped his laurels. Exert one vigorous efibrt, and 
^ you make me their rival, perhaps their equal in 
" glory." This speech was received with acclama* 
tions ; and the ardour of the men blazing out at once^ 
the signal for the charge was given. 

XV. Arminius and the German chiefs omitted 
nothing that could rouse the courage of their men. 
'' Behold," they said, " the refuse of the Varian ar- 
^^my; a set of dastards in the field, and rebels in 
^ their camp. With their backs seamed with stripes, 
^^ their limbs enervated, their strength exhausted by 
^ tempestuous voyages, dispirited, weak, and void of 
^^ hope, they are given to our swords, a sacrifice to 
^ the gods^ and the victims of German valour. To 
^ avoid a fiercer enemy they fled to the ocean, where 
^ we could neither attack, nor hang upon their rear. 
'^ In tha ensuing battle the winds can not befriend 
^them; their oars can give them no assistance. 
^ Call to mind their pride, their avarice, and their 
^ cruelty; above all, let us remember to act like men, 
^ who have resolved to live in freedom, or to die 
^' with glory." 
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BOOR XVI. By these and such like incentives the Ger- 

II 
^ ij Q mans were inflamed with uncommon ardour. The 

^^j^ chiefs conducted them, burning with in^atience, to 
^^' an open plain, called the Idistavisian vale (a\ situate 
between the Yisurgis and a chain of mountains. 
The ground was of an irregular form, narrow in 
some parts, where the hills projected forward, and 
in others, where the windings of the river made an 
opening, stretching into length. In the rear of the 
Germans, and at a small distance, rose a thick 
forest (6); the trees large and lofty, with branches 
expanding near the top; but the trunks bare towards 
the bottom, and the intermediate space clear of un- 
derwood. Of this plain, and the approaches to the 
wood, the barbarians took possession. The Cheru»- 
cans, apart from the rest (e), took post on the bflls, 
to watch the fortune of the day, and in good time 
to pour down with fury on the Roman army. Ger- 
manicus ranged his men in ttie folfewing order: 
the Gauls and Grerman auxiliaries formed tibe fitmt 
of the line, fi[dlowed by a body of archers on foot, 
and four legions, witii Germanicus at the head o{ 
two praetorian cohorts, and a select body of cavahy. 
Four other l^ions^ with the light infantry, flie 
horse-archers, and the remainder of tiie allies, 
brought up &e rear. The whole army proceeded 
in order of batde, afl instructed to oresenre their 
ranks, and to receive witti firmness die first impres- 
sion of the enemy. 

XYII. The Cheruscans, too inqiatient to keep 
their post, rushed with impetuosity firom Aar hilb. 
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Germanicus no soouer saw their motions, tlian he book 
sent a chosen body of horse to charge them in flank, ^ v. c. ' 
while Stertinius, with another jdetachment, wheeled ^^^ 
round to fall upon the rear. The general himself was ^^* 
readjr, if occasion required, to second the attack at 
the head of the legions. In that moment eight eagles 
were seen stretching with rapid wing towards the 
wood, where they entered, and disappeared. This 
was received as an omen of victory. " Advance,'' 
said Germanicus, ^^ the Roman birds have marshal- 
^^ led you the way. Piu'sue the tutelar deities of the 
^ legions.'' The infantry began the assault in front: 
the cavalry, at the same time, charged the flank and 
rear. The barbarians, thrown into confusion, pre- 
sented an uncommon spectacle: those who had been 
stationed in the woods were driven forward to the 
plain; and from the plain, the foremost lines fled for 
shelter to the woods. Between both the Cheruscans 
were driven down from their heights. Arminius, 
their chief, performed wonders. Wounded as he 
was, he braved every danger; with his voice, with 
his hand, with every effort still sustaining the combat. 
He fell with fury on the archers, and would have 
opened his way, had not the Rha^tian cohorts, with 
the Gauls and the Y indelici, advanced their standards 
to oppose him. Indebted to his own exertions, and 
the vigour of his horse, he escaped from the field; 
and, to disgiffle bis person, besmeared his face with 
his own blood. If report is to be credited, the Chau- 
cians, then serving as the allies of Rome, knew his 
person, but connived at his escape. 

By the like gallant behaviour, or a similar treach* 
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BOOK eiy, Inguiomer survived the havoc of the day. A 
^ ^ ^ general carnage followed. Numbers endeavouring 

J^^ to swim across the Visurgis, perished in the attempt, 
^^' overwhelmed with darts, or carried away by the 
violence of the current. The multitude then plunged 
mto the water; obstructed one another; and, the 
banks giving way, were crushed under the load. 
Some were dastardly enough to seek their safety by 
climbing up the trees, where they hoped to skulk 
among the branches: but the Roman archers, Ia 
sport and derision, took aim at the fugitives; and Ia 
that manner, or by felling the trees, they were all 
destroyed. The victory was signal; and cost the Ro- 
mans little or no effusion of blood. 

XVIII. The slaughter lasted from the fifth hour 
(a), to the close of day. The country, ten mile» 
round, was covered with mangled bodies, and the 
arms of the vanquished. Among the spoils was found 
a large quantity of fetters, which the barbarians, an- 
ticipating a certain victory, had prepared for the 
Roman prisoners. The legions on the field of battle 
proclaimed Tiberius Imperator (6); and having 
raised a mount, placed on the top of it a pile of Grer* 
man arms, as the trophies of victory, with an in- 
scription at the base, setting forth the names of the 
conquered nations. 

XIX. To the German mind nothing could be s« 
exasperating as this monument of Roman glory. 
The wounds received in battle, the desolation of 
their country, and the wretched condition to which 
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they were reduced, were all as nothing compared to book 
this insulting memorial. Preparing but a little before ^ ^ ^ 
to abandon their habitations, and seek neW settle- ^^^* 
ments beyond the Elbe, they changed their minds, ^^* 
and once more resolved to try the hazard of a battle. 
The nobles and the populace, the old and the young, 
all ranks and classes of men appeared in arms. They 
pursued the Romans on their march; they harassed 
the rear, and often threw them into disorder. Re- 
solved at length to risk a battle, they chose for that 
purpose a narrow and swampy plain, inclosed on 
one side by a river (a), and on the other by a thick 
wood, at the back of which lay a deep morass. A 
rampart, formerly thrown up by the Angrivarians, 
as a barrier between themselves and the Cheruscans, 
inclosed one side of the fen. On this spot the bar- 
barians stationed their infantry. Their cavalry lay in 
ambush in the woods, with intent, as soon as the 
Romans advanced, to attack them by surprise, and 
cut off the rear of the army. 

XX. Germanicus had intelligence of all that 
passed. Their stations, their councils of war, their 
public debates, their secret resolutions were all dis- 
covered; and their own devices were turned against 
themselves. The command of the horse was given 
to Seius Tubero, with orders to form on the open 
plain. The infantry was so disposed that by an easy 
pass one division might penetrate into the woods, 
while tlie other carried the rampart by assault. 
Whatever was dilBBcult or arduous the general re- 
served for himself, leaving all ^lighter operations to 
VOL. I 23 
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BOOR his oiBcers. On the level plain the cavaliy bore down 
A. u. c. ^t^efore them; but the ranipart waa not easily 
l^- taken. The soldiers who advanced to the attack 
16- were as much exposed to the darts of the enemy, 
as if they had been before the walls of a regular 
fortification. Germanicus saw the disadvantage. He 
drew off the legions; and ordered the engineers and 
slingers to play upon the works, in order to drive the 
barbarians from their post. A volley of darts was dis- 
chai^^ed from the battering machines with such inces- 
sant fury, that the bravest of the Germans, who dared 
to face every danger, died under repeated woimds. 
The enemy was dislodged from the rampart Germa- 
nicus, at the head of the praetorian cohorts, advanced 
into the woods: ttie battle there was fierce and obsti- 
nate : both sides fought hand to hand. Behind the bar- 
barians lay die morass ; in the rear of the Romans the 
river and the woods ; no room to retreat; valour their / 
only hope, and victory tfaeii^ only safety* 

XXI. The martial spirit of the Germans yielded 
in nothing to the Romans; but their weapons, and 
their manner of fighting, were a great disadvantage. 
Pent up in a forest too close for such a multitude, 
they could neither wound at a distance, nor manage 
their wea^ions with their usual agility. The Rcnnans, 
on the contrary, with their bucklers close to the 
breast, and their hands covered with the hilt of their 
swords, found tlie large proportions of the enemy 
an easy mark. They gashed the barbarians in the 
face, and drove them from their ranks. Arminius no 
longer fought with his usual ardour. IH success, so 
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often repeated^ depressed his spirit; or perhaps the book 
wound, whieh he had received in the late engage- "XuTcT 
ment, had exhausted his strength. Inguion^er, per- ^f^ 
forming wonders, and busy in every part of the field, ^* 
WM abandoned by his fortune, hot by his courage. 
Germanicus threw off his hehnet, that his person 
might be better distinguished; and rushing among 
the ranks, exhorted his men to give no quarter. He 
cried aloud, ^^ We have no need of prisoners: ex- 
^ tirpate the barbarians; nothing less will end the 
" war.'' The day being far advanced, he ordered 
one ^f the legions to quit the field, in order to pre* 
pare an encampment: the rest had their measure of 
revenge, tiU the approach of night put an end to the 
elRiMon of blood. In this battle the Roman cavalry 
fought with undecided success. 

XXIL Germanicus in a public harangue com- 
mended the valour of his army; and afterwards raised 
a pile of arms as a trophy of victory, with tiiis 
splendid inscription: ^ The army of Tiberius Cas- 
^ sar, havmg subdued the nations between the Rhine 
^ and the Elbe, dedicates this monument to Mars^ 
^ to Jupiter, and Augustus.^' Of the commander in 
chief no mention vras made. To soft;en envy, he 
assumed no part of the praise, content with deserv- 
ing it Stertinius marched into the territory of the 
Angrivarians, with orders, if they did not submit, 
to lay the country waste. The barbarians surren- 
dered at discretion, and received a general pardon. 

XXilL The summer bemg now far advanced, 
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BOOK Gerinanicus ordered some of the legions to return 

II ^ 

^ ^ ^. by land to winter quarters; he himself sailed ivith 
^^^j the rest, down the river Amisia to the main ocean. 
^^' The weather was favourable, and the sea presented 
a perfect calm, unruffled by any motion except wh^t 
was occasioned by the dashing of the oars, and the 
rapid motion of a thousand vessels under sail But 
this serenity did not last long: the sky was overcast; 
a storm of hail burst down witli sudden fury (a); 
squalls of whid drove tlie billows different ways, and 
tfie pilot could no longer sec what course to steer. 
Unused to the tempestuous element, and terrified 
by the novelty of the danger, the soldiers added to 
the alarm. They interfered with the mariners; they 
endeavoured to lend a helping hand; but activity, 
without skill, sei'ved only to embarrass such as 
knew their duty. The winds at last were collected 
to one point, and the storm blew directly from the 
south. 

In that climate the south wmd is generally more 
tempestuous than in other seas. Sweeping over the 
bleak German mountains, it drives from the land a 
vast body of clouds, that form a scene of impending 
horror, which the vicinity of the northern regions ren- 
ders still more formidable. The ships were dispersed: 
some were thrown on unknown islands, surround- 
ed with rocks, or upon banks of sand that lay conceal- 
ed beneath the waves. At the turn of the tide, the 
wind and the current, with united force, drove one 
way. To lie at anchor was impossible. The billows 
broke over the ships with such violence, that all the 
pumps at work could not discharge the watw. .. To 
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lighten the vessels was the only expedient left: and book 
accordinglj horses, beasts of burden, arms, and a. u.c. 
baggage, were thrown overboard. 

XXIY. The storms in other seas are inconsider- 
able, when ccmipared to the fury of a northern 
tempest The ocean in those parts is more boister- 
ous than in any other of the known world, and the 
rigour of Germany surpasses that uf any odier cli- 
mate. The danger of the fleet was, by consequence, 
more alarming; the magnitude, as well as the no- 
velty of the mischief, exceeding any former voyage, 
undertaken by die Romans. No friendly shore at 
hand; every coast in the possession of savage ene- 
mies (a); the sea of a depth incredible; vast in cir- 
cumference, and, according to the received opinion, 
without any nation towards the north, or any conti- 
nent to fix its boundary. A number of ships went to 
the bottom; many were wrecked on distant islands, 
secluded from the commerce of man. The soldiers 
who were cast on shore, perished by famine, or pro- 
longed a wretched existence by feeding on the car- 
cases of horses thrown up by the sea. 

The vessel in which Germanicus sailed, was 
driven far from the fleet, to the coast (6) inhabited 
by the Chaucians. There the disconsolate prince 
passed whole days and nights among pointed rocks, 
wandering on the prominent beach, his eyes fixed 
on the brawling deep, and his heart imputing to 
himself the whole calamity. It was with difficult}' 
that his friends restrained him from burying himself 
in the same waves that swallowed up so many ga^ 
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BOOR lant soldiers. At lengtli the stonn abated The wind 
^ ^ Q and the tide serving at once, some of the ships were 

l^ seen making to the land, all in a shattered condition, 
^* few oars remaining, and the clothes of the men 
stretched out for sails. The crippled vessels were 
drawn in tow by such as were less disabled. Ger* 
manicus refitted the fleet with all possible expedi- 
tion: and, as soon as mi^t be, ordered some of ttie 
ships to coast <^ng the islands, in search of the sol- 
diers who had be^i cast away. By diis diligiuice 
many were restored to their friends. The Angriv»- 
rians, lately reduced to subjection, returned a cont* 
siderable number, whom they had ransomed from 
their maritime neighbours. Some were thrown on 
the coast of Britain, and there released by the petty 
pinnces of the country. Accordii^ to the distance 
from which the men returned, the account of their 
perils was swelled with marvellous adventures; they 
talked of hurricanes and birds, unheard of before; 
of sea-monsters and ambiguous forms, partly man, 
and partly fish; things either seen, or else the ceoi* 
age of imaginations crazed with fear. 

XXY. The news of these disasters spreading far 
and wide, tiie Germans began to think of renewing 
the war. Nor was Germanicus less active to coun- 
teract their designs. He despatched Gains Silius 
with thirty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
to make war on the Cattians; and, in the mean time 
marched himself, at the head of a greater force, to 
invade the Marsians. M^ovendus, the chief of that 
. nation, had lately surrendered to the protection c( 
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Rome. From him intefligeiice was gained, that the ^^^ 
eagle of one pf the legions commanded by Yarus, a. u. c. 
lay in a trench, co¥ered with earth, in a neighbour*- I. o. 
ing grove (a), and the guard stationed there could ^^' 
make but a feeble resistance. Two parties were 
sent forward widiout delay; one to attack the enemy 
in front, and draw them from their post; the other 
to enter the wood in the rear, and recover the eagle. 
Success attended both expeditions. Germanicus 
now resolved to penetrate into the heart of the 
countiy; he carried destruction wherever he march- 
ed, the enemy in every direction flying before him, 
or if any where they made a stand, either routed or 
put to the sword. According to the account brought 
in by the prisoners, a more general panic was never 
known. All agreed fliat the Romans rose superior 
to adversity; a race of men not to be subdued. 
Their fleet destroyed, flieirarms lost in the deep, 
the coast of Germany covered with the dead bodies 
of men and horses; and yet, said the astonished 
Germans, they return undismayed, and with their 
former ferocity renew the charge, as if calamity in^ 
creased their numbers. 

XXVI. The Romans marched into winter quar- 
ters, proud of their exploits, and in their late success 
losing the memory of past misfortunes. The prince, 
with that munificence that graced his character, paid 
to each soldier the amount of his loss. Meanwhile 
the Germans, weakened and disheartened by the ill 
success of so many efforts, began to think of pacific 
measures; nor was it doubted butanodier summer* 
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BOOK if they dared to take the lEield, would complete and 
^ "u c. ^**d the war. But Tiberius wished for nothing so 
/f y much as the return of Germanicus. His letters were 
^^' all to that effect " It was time,'' he said," to visit 
"the capital, and enjoy the honours of a triumph 
" already decreed. Enough had been performed. 
" The prosperous events of war were balanced by 
" misfortunes. Important battles had been fou^t, 
" and victory had often attended the Roman arms; 
" but the winds and waves conspired; and losses at 
" sea, not indeed imputable to the general, were 
" very heavy disasters. Tiberius added, that he 
" himself, under the auspices of Augustus, had been 
" sent nine times into Germany; but it was to pru- 
" dent counsek, more than to force of arms, that he 
" owed all his success. It was by policy that Ihe 
" Sicambrians (a) were wrought to a submission; it 
" was by management that the Suevians were drawn 
" into an alliance with Rome; and it was the same 
" conduct that made Maroboduus (b) listen to terms 
" of peace. The honour of the Roman name was 
" now rerived in* all its ancient lustre; and it was 
" therefore time to leave the Cheruscans, and the 
" hostile states of Germany, to their own dissen- 
" sions." 

Germanicus, notwithstanding these remonstrances, 
requested leave to continue in the command for one 
year more. Tiberius was not to be diverted from 
his purpose. He plied Germanicus with new argu- 
ments; and, as a lure to young ambition, threw out 
the offer of a second consulship, which required per- 
sonal attendance ^t Rome. He ui^ed, moreover, 
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tiiat if the war continued, some share of merit ought book 
to be left to Drusus, the brother of Germanicus, for ^, u c^ 
whom no other field of glory could be found. It was Jf ^ 
in Germany only that Drusus could acquire the title ^^* 
of Impekator. Rome had no other enemies. The 
laurel crown must be gained in that quarter of the 
world. Germanicus saw tfiroi^h* these pretences. 
The object, he knew, was to stop him in die full ca- 
i:eer of fame: with regret he resigned the command, 
and returned to Rome. 

XXVIL About this time, Libo Drusus, descend- 
ed from the Scribonian famity, was accused of a 
conspiracy against the state. The history of this 
transaction in all its stages, its rise, its progress, and 
its final issue, shall be here laid open. The detail 
will not be uninteresting; since we are now arrived 
at that black period, which engendered that race of 
men, who, for a series of years, were tiie scourge 
and pest of society. Libo owed his ruin to his inti* 
macy with Firmius Gatus, a member of the senate. 
Catus saw in his firiend, besides the impetuosity of 
youth, a cast of mind susceptible of rain illusions 
and superstitious credulity. He saw that the judi- 
cial astrobgy of the Chaldasans, the mysteries of the 
Magi, and the intei^fH^ters of dreams, would be sure 
to make their impression on a wfld and di8ten^)eFed 
jmagination. In such a mind the flame of ambition 
nai^ be easily kindled. With that intent, he urged 
die dignity of Libo^s ancestors: Pompey was his 
great grand-father; Scribonia (a), once the wife of 
Augustus, was his aunt; the two yoimg Caesars (b) 
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BOOK were his relations; and his house was crowded with 

n. 
j^' u Q images, that displayed an illustrious line of ances- 

^^^ tors. Having thus inflamed his pride, he contrived 
^^' to engage the young man in a course of luxury, 
and, by consequence, to involve him (c) in a load 
of debt Htf watched him closely in the hour of 
wild profusion, and in the scenes of distress that fol^ 
lowed; affecting with tender regard to be his con- 
stant companion, yet lying in wait for evidence; and 
playing the part of a friend, to be at last a per- 
nicious enemy. 

XXVIU. Having procured a competent number 
of witnesses, and among them such of the slaves as 
knew their master^s course of life, Catus demanded 
an audience of the emperor. By the means of Flac- 
cus Yescularius (a), a Roman knight, much in the 
confidence of Tiberius, he had beforehand disclosed 
the natQre of his business. The emperor refused to 
grant an interview, and yet encouraged the inform- 
er, willing through the same channel to receive fur- 
ther intelligence. Libo in the mean time was raised 
to the dignity of prsetor. He was a frequent guest 
at ^e imperial table. In those convivial moments, 
Tiberius never betrayed a symptom of suspicion. 
With gentle e:q>ressious, and looks of kindness, that 
master of dissinmlation knew how to hide the malice 
of his heart. The follies of Libo^s conduct might 
have been checked in the beginning; but Tiberius 
chose to collect materials for a future day. It hap- 
pened at last that one Junius, who pretended to 
raise the dead by magic incantations, was appoint- 
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ed, at the request of Libo, to exhibit the wonders book 
of his art. This man hastened with the secret to ^ ^' ^ 
Fulcinius Trio, at that time a noted informer, who ^^^* 
possessed dangerous talents, and by any arts, how-^ ^^r 
ever pernicious, wished to raise himself into public 
notice. Libo was cited to appear. Trio applied to 
the consuls for a solemn hearing before the senate. 
The fathers were convened to deliberate, as the 
summons informed them, on matters of moment^ 
and a charge of the blackest nature* 

XXIX. Libo changed his dress (a). In a mourn- 
ing garb he went from house to house, attended by 
a female train of the iBrst distinction. He importuned 
his friends, and among them hoped to find some one 
willing to undertake his defence. His application 
was without effect His friends deserted him, with 
different excuses; but all from the common motive 
of fear. On the day of trial, sinking under his dis* 
tress, and fSsdnt with real or pretended illness, he 
was carried in a litter to the senate-house. He en- 
tered the court (b), supported by his brother. At 
the si^t of the emperor, he stretched forth his 
hands in the manner of a supplicant, and in a pa- 
thetic tone endeavoured to conciliate favour» Tibe- 
rius viewed him with a rigid and inflexible counte* 
nance. He then proceeded to q)en die chai^, stating 
the particulars, and the names of the accusers; but 
in a style of moderation, neither aggravating nor ex- 
tenuating the offence, 

XXX. Fonteius Agrippa and Cmus Vibius, two 
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BOOK new accusers, joined in support of the prosecutioiL 
^ t/^ Being now four in number, they could not agree 
among themselves which should take tlie lead. The 
^^' point was contested witli much warmth. Vibiofl at 
length observed, that Libo came to the trial without 
an advocate to support liim; and therefore, to end 
the dispute with his associates, he undertook to de« 
tail in a plain and simple manner the heads of the 
charge. ^Nothing could be more wild and extrava- 
gant than some of the articles. He stated that Libo 
had made it a question to the fortune-tellers, whether 
he should ever be rich enough to cover with money 
the Appian road, as far as Brundusium. There were 
other allegations of the same stamp, equally void of 
common sense; or, to speak vaore truly, so weak 
and frivolous, that tfaey could move no passion but 
pity. 

There was, however, one fact of a serious nature. 
A paper was produced, containing a list of the Cas- 
sars, and also several senators, with remarks, or 
notes, which no man could decypher, annexed to 
their names. This was exhibited as the hand-writing 
of Libo. He insvted on his innocence. It was pro- 
posed to put \m slaves to the torture. Thor evi- 
dence, by the established rules of law, was inad- 
missible. By an ancient decree of die senate, it vras 
ordained, that, whwe the mastery's life was in dan- 
ger, no slave should undergo the (fueation. Tibe- 
rius, by a master-strdiLe of invention (a), fomid an 
expedient to evade the law. He directed a sale of 
the slaves to be made to the public officer, that, the 
property bemg altered, they m^t thea be examined 
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on a new principle, unknown to former times. Libo bqq^ 
prayed an adjournment to the next day. Being re- ^/xlc. 
turned to his own house, he sent by his relation, 
Publius Quirinius, an humble petition to the em- 
peror; the answer was, ^^ he must address the se- 
**nate.'' 

XXXI. A party of soldiers surrounded Libo's 
house, and, with the brutal rudeness of men insolent 
in authority, forced their way into the vestibule, de- 
termined to make themselves heard and seen by the 
family. The prisoner was then at table, intending to 
make an elegant banquet the last pleasure of his life: 
but a mind in agony could relish nothing. Distracted, 
terrified, he called on his servants to dispatoh him; 
he laid hold of his slaves, and endeavoured to force 
a sword into their hands. The servants in agitation, 
made an effort to escape, and, in the stru^e, overt 
turned the light that stood upon the table. This to 
Libo was funereal darkness: he seized the moment, 
and gave himself two mortal stabs (a). His groans 
alarmed the freedmen, who crowded round their 
master. The soldiers followed; and seeing him at the 
point of deaths had the decency to withdraw. The 
prosecution, however, did not die with the unfortu- 
nate victim. It was resumed in the senate with un- 
abatmg severity. Tiberius made an end of the busi- 
ness, by declaring that, if die criminal had not done 
justice on himself, l^e intended, notwithstanding the 
manifest proof of his guilt, to have rec<Hnmended him 
to the mei-cy of the fathers. 
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BOOK XXXII. The estate of the deceased was divioed 
\i^Q^ among die informers. Such of them as were of se- 
^^^ natorian rank were promoted to the prsetorship^ 
^^' without the form of an election. Various motions 
were made in the senate: Cotta Messalmus (a) pro- 
posed that the image of Libo should not be carried 
in the funeral processions of his kindred; Cneius 
Lentulas, that the surname of Drusus should be no 
longer assumed by the Scribonian family. On the 
motion of Pomponius Flaccus, days of public thanks* 
giving were voted; and gifts were ordered to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter, Mars, and Concord, at the desire 
of Lucius Puppius, Asinius Gallus, Papius Mutilns, 
and Lucius Apronius. It was further decreed, that 
the ides of September, the day on which Libo dis- 
patched himself, should be observed as a festival. Of 
these resolutions, and their several authors, I have 
thought proper to record the memory, that adulation 
may be branded to all posterity, and that men may 
mark how long a servile spirit has been tlie canker 
of the commonwealth. 

The tribe of astrologers and magicians (6), by a 
decree of the senate, was banished out of Italy. Two 
of the number suffered death; namely, Lucius Pitua- 
nius, and Publius Marcius. The former was tfarowii 
headlong from the Tarpeian rock; and the latter, by 
order of the consuls, was executed, at the sound of 
a trumpet, on the outside of the Esquiline gate (c), 
accordhig to the form prescribed by ancient usage. 

XXXIII. At the next meeting of the senate, the 
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luxury of the times became the subject of debate, book 
The business was introduced by Q^intus Haterius, j^ ^ q 
of consular rank, and Octavius Fronto, who had /^ 

A, O. 

discharged the office of prsetor A law was passed' ^^ 
prohibiting the use of solid gold for the service of 
the table; and further enacting, that men should not 
(a) disgrace themselves by the effeminate deUcacy 
of silk apparel. Fronto took a wider compass. He 
proposed that the quantity of silver in every family, 
the expense of furniture, and the number of do- 
mestics, should be limited by law. The senators at 
that time did not confine themselves to the question 
depending before the assembly: but every speaker 
was at liberty to start new nfiatter, and submit to 
consideration whatever he thought conducive to the 
public good. 

Asinius Grallus rose in opposition to the opinion 
of Octavius Fronto. ''The commonwealth,^^ he 
said, ^ had inciieased in grandeur, and the wealth 
^ of individuals grew with the growth of empire. 
''Nor was this a modem innovation: the same 
^ eflTect, from the same causes, may be traced in the 
* early period of the commonwealth. The Fabricii 
*' had their private wealth, and so had the Scipiod, 
^ but different in degree. Wealth is relative, always 
^ in proportion to the affluence of the times. When 
^ the state was poor, frugality was the virtue of a 
^citizen. Does the empire flourish? Individuals 
" flourish with it. In matters of domestic expense, 
"such as plate and retinue, the measure of economy 
"or extravagance must be determined by the cir- 
^ Cttoijitances of the family. Nothing is mean, no* 
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BOOK ^^thiug superfluous, but what is made so by the 
A. u! c. " condition of the parties. The fortune of a senator 

A^D. " (^)i ^ settled by law, differs from the qualifica- 
^^- ^ tion of a Roman knight. Has nature made a dis- 
^ tinction between them? No^ it is civil policy that 
^ draws the line; and surely it is fit thdt they, who 
^ stand high in rank, in honours, and public station, 
^^ should live in suitable splendour, not only furnished 
^' widi the necessaries, but also with the elegancies, of 
^^ life. High station is at best a post of danger Will 
^ any one ai^ue, that men in office are to drudge in 
^ business, condemned to endless toil, without the 
^^ means of repairing the waste of labour, and'with- 
^^ out a comfort to sooth anxiety?^' The apologist of 
dissipation and luxury carried his point With an 
audience of congenial manners, pubUc vices, deco- 
rated with specious names, were public \artues. Ti- 
l)crius closed the debate. The times, he said, were 
not ripe for a censor (c); but if corruption went (m 
increasing, there would be no want of vigour to re- 
form abuses of every kind. 

XXXIY. In tlie course of these debates, Lucius 
Piso broke out with vehemence against the reigning 
vices of the times, the spirit of intrigue that pre- 
vailed in the forum, the venality of the courts of 
justice, and the band of pubHc informers, who wert 
ever armed with aocumtions, and spread terror 
through all ranks and degrees of men. For his part, 
he abjured the city of Rome. In some remote cor- 
ner of the world, he was determined to se^ an ob- 
scure but safe retreat from the villany of abaodoaed 
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jnen. He spoke, and left the senate house. Tiberius book 
heard him, but not without inward mortification. ^. u.c ' 
He endeavoured by every means in his power to ^^ ^ 
appease his indignation; and exerted all his interest ^^^ 
with Piso^s relations, in order to dissuade him from 
his purpose. In a short time after, the same eminent 
person gave another proof of his firmness. He had 
commenced a suit against Urgulania, a woman 
raised above the control of law by the friendship 
of Livia. Disdaining to answer the process, this 
haughty favourite took shelter in the imperial 
palace. Piso persisted in his demand, undismayed 
by the resentment of Livia, who considered his obsti- 
nacy as an afiront to herself Tiberius thought fit 
to temporize with the passions of his mother. He 
promised to attend the hearing of the cause, in 
favour of Urgulania; and that mark of filial com-' 
pliance he thought would not be considered .as a 
stretch of power (a). 

He set out accordingly from the palace, his ' 
guards following at a distance. He proceeded slowly 
through the streets, amidst a concourse of people, 
with an air of calm composure, occasionally loiter- 
ing in convei-sation. Piso's friends tried all in their 
power to make him desist from his suit; but nothing 
could shake that resolute temper. To end the con- 
troversy, Livia thought good to pay the whole of 
his demand. Piso by his firmness did honour to his 
character, and Tiberius, gained the popular applause. 
Urgulania continued, notwithstanding, to tower abov^ 
the condition of a citizen; insomuch that, being 
summoned as a witness in a matter depending 
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BOOK before the senate, her pride would not suffer 

■ ^ ij';. ' her to appear. A praetor was sent to take her ex- 

A.^b. Ai^iQ^tion i° private; though, by ancient usage, the 

^^' attendance of the vestal virgins, whenever cited to 

give their testimony, was never dispensed with, 

either in the forum or the tribunals of justice. 

XXXV. Part of this year was remarkable for a 
total suspension of all public business. Of this in- 
active^ state it would be scarce worth while to take 
notice, if the different sentiments of (a) Cneius Piso 
and Asinius Gallus did not seem to merit attention. 
Tiberius gave notice, that he intended to absent 
himself for some time from Rome. Piso declared 
his opinion, that, m such a juncture, the senate 
ought to attend with greater assidui^ to the dis- 
patch of business. The fathers and the Roman 
knights might still discharge their respective funo* 
tions; ^^ the dignity of the commonwealth required 
^ it'^ Asinius Gallus saw with a jealous eye, that 
his rival had taken the popular side; and, to coun- 
teract his design, rose to oppose die motion. ^ No* 
" thing,'' he said, " could be truly great, or worthy 
^ of the Roman people, unless conducted under the 
^^ eye of the prince. The affairs of state, and the great 
^' conflux of people, not only from all parts of Italy, 
^ but from the provinces, ought to be reserved far 
^ the presence of the emperor.'' Tiberius heard 
all that passed, but remained silent A warm de^ 
bate ensued. At length the fathers agreed to ad» 
joum all business tiU the prmoe returned to Rome. 
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XXXYI. Upon another occasion the same Asi- book 
niusGallus had the spmt to clash even with the-XThlT 
emperor. He moved, in form, that the election of ^®^- 
civil magistrates should take place at the end of five ^^* 
years; that the officers who had the command of a 
legion, and discharged that duty before they attained 
the praetorship, should be declared praetors elect, 
without prejudice to' the right of the sovereign to 
name twelve candidates. This motion, beyond all 
doubt, had a deeper aim, pointing directly at the 
policy of the times, and the secret maxims of the 
court (a). Tiberius affected to see a design to en- 
large the sovereign authority; and, on that ground, 
replied, ^^ that it was inconsistent with his modera- 
^ tion to take upon him so vast a charge. The 
*' power to choose was a power to exclude; and the 
^ last was painful. The elections, even when annual, 
*' were attended with many inconveniencies. The 
^ disappointed candidate was sure to repine at his 
^^ want of success, and yet his disgrace was but of 
^^ short duration: he consoled himself with hopes %f 
" better success in the following year. Defer the 
" election for five years, and the man rejected for 
" that length of time will find his spirit more deeply 
'^ wounded. Moreover, at the end of so long a 
*' period, who can answer that his character, his 
'^ family connexions, and his fortune, will be the 
" same.^ To grow proud in office is the nature of 
'^ man: extend bis authority to the space of five 
^ years, and what will be the consequence.' Every 
^ single magistrate will swell with the pride of five. 
** The laws, which have vrisely drawn the line, will 
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— 1L_ " soliciting, as well as that of enjoying public honours, 
769. *' is fixed with precision.'* 



A. u. 

16. 



XXXVII. By these specious arguments, deli- 
vered with a republican spirit, Tiberius strengthened 
the .interests of despotism. His next measure was a 
grant of money to certain senators, whose fortunes 
were inferior to their rank. Notliing, however, in 
the midst of such liberal donations, struck the 
minds of men with so much wonder, ai the high 
tone with which he rejected the application of Mar* 
cus Hortalus, a yomig man of distinction, but em- 
barrassed in his circumstances. He was grandson to 
(a) Hortensius, the celebrated orator. To prevent 
the extinction of that illustrious family, Augustus 
pressed him to marry, and seconded his advice by 
a present of a thousand great sesterces. The senate 
was sitting in the emperor's palace: Hortalus at- 
tended. Having stationed his four children before 
the door, he rose in his place, directing his eyes, 
^t to tlie statue of Hortensius, among the famous 
orators, then to the statue of Augustus, and spoke 
to the following eflfect: " My children, conscript 
*' fathers, are now before you: you see their num- 
*' her, and their helpless infancy. They were not 
" mine by choice: the command of Augustus made 
^^ me a father. Let me add, the merit of my ances- 
^^ tors stood in so distinguished a light, that the line 
^^ ought not to fail for want of issue. As to myself, 
^^ the distraction of the times left me nothing but 
^^ difficulties: involved in distress, destitute, without 
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^ popular favour, and, above all, not endowed with book 



II. 



" eloquence, that peculiar gift and fortune of my ^ ^ ^ 
" family, I could have passed my days in humble J^^- 
" content, resolved that poverty should neither make i^- 
^^ me a disgrace to my ancestors, nor a burthen to 
" my friends. The advice of Augustus was a com- 
^' mand: I obeyed, and married. Behold the issue 
*^ of that alliance, the posterity of consuls and dicta- 
" tors. It is not the language of vainglory that I 
" utter; it is the voice of a father pleading for his 
^ childre^. Receive them, Caesar, to your protection: 
^' under your auspicious smiles they may hve to 
" deserve your favour, and to merit public honours. 
^^ In the mean time, let their tender years claim 
^' compassion: they are tlie grandchildren of Horten- 
" sius, and they were fostered by Augustus. '' 

XXXVIII. This speech made an impression in 
his favour: byt the inclination of the senate was 
sufficient to sour a temper like that of Tiberius. 
He repUed to Hortalus neafly in the following 
words: " If the trade of be^ng is to be encou- 
" raged ; if the poor are to come hither in crowds to 
*^ solicit for their children; the public funds may be 
*^ exhaiisted, and the craving of individuals will re- 
^ main unsatisfied. To depart from the question 
*' before the senate, and open new matter for the 
* public service, was no doubt the practice bf our 
*' ancestors; but, under that sanction, to introduce 
" domestic concerns, with a view to private interest, 
*' is an abuse of the privilege, tending directly to 
^ reduce the senat^^ as well m the sovereign, to a 
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'—r " our consent, either way we encounter prejudice. 

A. U. C/. 

7^' '^ Besides, this mode of petitioning is not a modest 
16.' ^ humble request; it is a demand, brought on by 
^^ surprise, while other business is before us. At 
^ such a time the petitioner comes, and with the 
^ age and number of his children assails the passions 
^^ of this assembly: he does more; he makes a sud* 
'' den transition to ourself, and by violence of prayer 
^ hopes to storm the treasury. But let us remember 
^' that, if by our profusion we exhaust the public 
^^ stock, our crimes must replace it Tou are not, 
" Hortalus, now to learn, that tlie bounty of Au- 
" gustus was his own voluntary act he gave you 
" money, but never intended that you should live a 
^ rent-charge upon the public. By false compassion 
'^ we injure the community; industry will go to 
^^ ruin; sloth wiO predominate, men will no loiter 
^ depend upon themselves; but, having from their 
^^ own conduct nothing to hope or fear, they will 
" look to their neighbours for support: they wiD first 
^ abandon their duty, and then be a burthen on the 
" public." 

Such were the reasonings of Tiberius. His speech 
was well received by fliat class of men, who arc ever 
ready to applaud the vices, no less than the virtues, 
of their master: others heard in silence, or at most 
with a murmur of disapprobation. Tiberius saw the 
impression on fee minds of the fathers: he paused, 
and added, that what he had said was a reply to 
Hortalus; but if the senate judged it proper, he was 
willing to give two hundred great sesterces to each 
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of his sons. The fathers expressed their thanks; book 
Hortalus made no answer, perhaps through fear, or ■XuTo" 
probably retaining still the spirit of his ancestors, 1% 
unbroken by distress. From this time Tiberius ^^* 
never relented. While the house of Hortensius sunk 
into distress and poverty, he looked on with uncon- 
cern, and saw that illustrious fkmUy moulder into 
ruin. 

XXXIX. In the course of this year, the daring 
genius of a single slave well nigh involved the em- 
pire in a civil war. The name of this man was 
Clemens, formerly retained in the service of Posthu- 
mus Agrippa. He was no sooner apprised of the 
death of Augustus, than he conceived the bold de- 
sign of passing over to the isle of Planasia, with 
intent, by force or stratagem, to carry off Agrippa, 
and convey him to the German army. This enter- 
prise, conceived by a slave, was no indication of a 
grovelling mind. He embarked on board a trading 
vessel, deeply laden, and after a tedious passage ar- 
rived too late: Agrippa was previously murdered. 
The man was now resolved to act a nobler part. 
Taking with him the ashes of the prince, he sailed 
to Cosa, a promontory of Etruria, and there remained 
concealed in the sequestered parts of the country, 
till his hair and beard were grown into length. He 
was of his master's age, and in form and stature not 
unlike him. He began by his friends and agents to 
circulate a whisper that Agrippa was still living. 
The story, as is usual in the beginning of plots, was 
helped about by clandestine arts. By degrees the 
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A. u. c. weak and ignorant believed every thing; and the 
A^ D. ^^'d *^^ turbulent, who wish for nothing so much 
^^' as convulsions in the state, received the news with 
joy and exultation. While the report was gaining 
ground, the author of it withdrew with caution 
from the public eye. Truth, he was aware, is always 
brought to light by time and reiQection; while the 
lie of the day lives by busUe, noise, and precipita- 
tion. The impostor was therefore resolved to keep the 
minds of men in a constant ferment: he visited the 
municipal towns, but always in the dusk of the eve- 
ning; he went to one place^ he flew to another, con- 
tinually in motion, never long any where; but, as 
soon as he made his impression, leaving his fame 
behind him, or flying before it, to prepossess the 
people in some new quarter. 

XL. The miraculous escape of Agrippawas cur* 
rently reported all over Italy. At Rome the story 
was believed. The impostor landed at Ostia, amidst 
the acclamations of the rabble. Clandestine meetings 
were held in the capital. Tiberius was thrown into 
the utmost perplexity. Should he call forth his sol- 
diers to subdue a slave? Were it not more advisable 
to leave the rumour to its own futility? On a sudden 
he was bent on vigorous measures, and nothing was 
to be slighted: he wavered, fluctuated, and to act with 
coolness seemed more advisable; to be alarmed at 
trifles was unworthy of the prince. .The resolution of 
one moment gave way to the whim of the next, and 
pride and fear alternately distracted him. He re- 
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solved, and decided nothing. Weary of himself, he book 
left the whole to Sallustius Crispins. That minister ^ ^j^^ ' 
sent two of his creatures (some say, two soldiers) to /^f; 
join the fictitious Agrippa, as men devoted to his i^- 
cause: he gave them full instructions to supply him 
with money, and profess themselves ready in his 
service, to encounter every danger. The men acted 
theirxparts; and, in the dead of night, seizing theiF 
opportunity, fell with a strong party upon the adven- 
turer. Having seized his person, they dragged him 
in fetters, with a gag in his mouth, to the imperial 
palace. Being there interrogated by Tiberius, " how 
he came to be Agrippa," he is said to have answered, 
" as you came to be Caesar.'' With undaunted reso- 
lution he refused to discover his accomplices. Tibe^ 
rius, not choosing to hazard a public execution, or- 
dered him to be put to death in a sequestered part 
of the palace. The body was privately conveyed 
away; and though at the time there was reason to 
believe that many of the emperor's household, and 
even several of the Roman knights and senators, a»* 
sisted the impostor with their advice and money, the 
affair was dropt without further inquiry. 

XLI. Towards the end of the year, a triumphal, 
arch was erected, near the Temple of Saturn (o), in 
memory of the Varian eagles retaken uuder the con* 
duct of Germanicus, and the auspices of Tiberius. 
Several other public monuments, were dedicated at 
the same time; a temple to Fortune, in the gardens 
on the banks of the TJber, which Julius Caesar had 
bequeathed to the Roman people; a chapel sacred te 
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BOOK the Julian family; and a statue of Augustus in the 
• — suburbs, called BovUUe (6). 



^770^* In the consulship of CaiMs Csecilius and Lucius 
A. D. Pomponius, Gornmnicus, on the seventh before the 
' calends of June, enjoyed the glory of a triumph o?er 
the Cheruscans, the Cattians, the Angrivaiiansi and 
the rest of tlic nations, extending as far as the Elbe. 
The spoils of the conquered, the prisoners of war, 
with various pictures of battles, mountains, and rivers, 
were displayed with great pomp and splendour. The 
war, diough the general was not sufibred to reap the 
full harvest of his glory, was considered by the popu- 
lace as entirety finished. Amidst the grandeur of this 
magnificent spectacle, nothing appeared so striking 
as the graceful person of Germanicus, with his five 
children (c), mounted on the triumphal car. The joy 
of the multitude was not, however, without a tincp 
ture of melancholy. Men remembered that Drusu^ 
the father of Germanicus, was the darling of the 
people, and yet proved unfortunate; they caUed td 
mind young Marcellus (d), blessed with all hia 
country^s wishes, yet prematurely snatched awtiy. 
It happened, they said, by some fatality, that when- 
ever a favoured character was the delight of the 
Roman people, their afiections ended always in it 
general mourning. 

XLII. Tiberius gave a largess to the pq>ulaee of 
three hundi*ed sesterces (a) to each man, and order* 
ed the distribution to be made in the name of Gtf « 
manicus, at the same time declaring himself his col- 
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kagud in tlie consulship for the ensuing yttr. Tliese book 
marks of good will were specious, but by no man XTTcT" 
tfaou^t sincere. He was now resolved to remove j^^ 
flie favourite of the people. This, however, was to *^ 
be done under colour of new honours. He framed a 
pretence, or took advantage of that which the pos- 
ture of affidrs presented to him. Archelaus (b), 
during a space of fifty years, had swayed the scep- 
tre of Cappadocia; but had the misfortune of being 
upon bad terms with the emperor, who, during his 
residence in the Isle of Rhodes, had taken umbrage 
at tile king^s behaviour, and from that moment har^ 
boured the deepest resentment Archelaus, it is true, 
had shown him no mark of respect; but that inat- 
tention did not originate in pride or arrogance. It 
was the conduct recommended by the confidential 
friends of Augustus, at a time when Caius Cassar, 
iourishing in favour, was sent to arrange the affairs 
of the east In that juncture, to court the friendship 
of Tiberius would have been highly impolitic. 

After the failure of the Csesarian line, and the 
elevation of Tiberius, letters to ihe eastern prince 
were dii^sdched from tite emperdr^s mother, avow- 
ing her son's resentment, but offering an entire re- 
mttsion of past offences, provided he came m person 
to solicit his pardoni. Archelaus did ikot perceive 
tbe intended treachery; or, perceiving if, thot^ht it 
]^rudent to dldiieMbte. Kd risqued i journey to 
Rome. 

Tiberius received him With ft\^ and suBen 
aver^n. Th^ kmg of Cappadocia was arraigned 
before tiio senate {e)i and fliough tiie charge was 
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^ jj\. knowledge an equal, much less to bend to the hu^ 

^ miliating condition of a state-criminal, was naturally 
1^- pierced to the quick. Worn out with grief, and 
drooping under the infirmities of age, the unhappy 
monarch died of a broken heart, or perhaps fell by 
his own hand. His kingdom was reduced to a Ro<* 
man province. With this new source of wealth, 
Tiberitis declared himself able to diminish the tax 
i>f the hundredth penny, and accordingly changed it 
to the two-hundredtfa. About this time died Antio- 
chus and Philopater ; the former kmg of Commagena 
(d), and the latter of Cilicia. By their deaths their 
kingdoms were thrown into violent convulsions. Two 
Actions were at variance; one, which formed a large 
majorily, was willmg to submit to the government of 
Rome; the other contended for the independence of 
their monarchy. In the same juncture the provinces 
of Syria and Judaea prayed to be relieved from the 
burden of oppressive taxes. 

XLIIL This state of affairs, and the commotions 
in Armenia, which have been already mentioned, 
Tiberius laid before the senate. His conclusion was,' 
that to settle the troubles of the east, recourse must 
be had to the wisdom of Germanicus. As to him- 
self, he was now in the vale of years, and Drusus 
had neither maturity of age nor experience. The 
provinces beyond the Mediterranean (a) were, by a 
decree of the senate, committed to Germanicus. He 
was made commander in chief, with supreme au* 
thority, wherever he went, over all other governon, 
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"whether appointed by lot, or the will of the prince, book 
At that time Greticus Silanus was the governor of ^ ^' ^ 
Syria. He had promised his daughter in marriage /^^ 
to Nero, the eldest son of Grermanicus. For that i^- 
reason Tiberius recalled him from the province, and 
it), his place appointed Gneius Piso (6), a man of 
violent passions, impatient of control, and fierce 
with all the spirit of his father, that famous republi- 
can, who in the civil wars took up arms against Ju- 
lius Gaesar, and rekindled the flame in Africa. After 
that exploit he followed the fortunes of Brutus and 
Gassius. Being at length restored to his country, 
he disdained all public offices, till Augustus pre- 
vailed upon him to accept of the consulship. To the 
pride derived from such a father, the son united the 
insolence of wealth, acquired by his marriage with 
Plaacina (c), who, besides her high descent, possess- 
ed immoderate riches. Proud of that connexion, 
Piso thought himself scarcely second to Tiberius. 
The emperor's sons were beneath his rank. The 
government of Syria, he made no doubt, was given 
to him, as a bar to the hopes of Germanicus. For 
this purpose secret instructions were at the time said 
to have been given to him by Tiberius. Rancina, it is 
certain, had her lesson from Livia, with full instruc- 
tion, to mortify the pride of Agrippina with all the 
arts of female emulation. 

The court of Tiberius, divided between Drusus 
and Germanicus, was a scene of domestic faction. 
The emperor, as was natursd, gave the preference 
lo his own immediate issue; but the preference had 
no other effect than that of attaching the friends of 
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— - — sidered him, Vy the maternal line, of higher birth 

no. than Drusus (d); Marc Antony was hisgrand^fa- 

17. ther, and Augustus Caesar his great uncle. On the 

other hand, Pomponius Atticus (e), the great grand* 

&ther of Drusus, having net errisen above the rank 

of a Roman knight, seemed to tarnish the lustre of 

tile Claudian line. The merit of Agrqppina weif^ied 

greatly in the scale. She had brought to Germani* 

cus a numerous offspring; and her character, free 

from blemish, placed her m a point of view superior 

to the younger Livia (/), the wife of Drasus. The 

two brothers, amidst the heat of contending parties, 

lived in perfect harmony: their friends were at vari* 

ance, but the princes bved each other. 

XLIY. Drusus was soon after sent to command 
the army hi lUyricum. In that school of militarf 
science he might improve m the art of war, and 
gain the affections of the army. The camp, Tiberius 
thoiight, would wean a young man from the disso^ 
lute manners of the capital He had stilt anodier 
motive: v?faiie his two sons were at the head of the 
legions, he might live in security, free from danger, 
and every possible darm. But (iie ostensible reason 
for the eiqfiedition of Drasus, vras an appfieatbn 
from the Suevians (a), praymg the assistanee of 
Bome against the Gheruscans, who had toraed their 
disappointed rage against flieir eou&rtrynsen. The 
&ct was, Germany being at that time ev^eimted 6y 
the Romans, the different nations of that eomrihy, 
no longer dreading a foreign mvasion, began, ae^ 
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cording to the genius of barbarians, to quarrel book 
among themselve». The present difference was a ^ ^' ^ 
struggle for power between two rival states. The JJ^^ 
Streogdi on each side was nearly equal; the abilities ^^* 
of the chiefs much upon a balance; but the name of 
king was detested by the Suevians, and, by conse- 
quence, Maroboduus was unpopular. On the (^ppo* 
9ite side, Arminius, the champion of liberty, was the 
idol of his country. 

XhV. Arminius took the field at the head of a 
considerable army. The Cheruscans, and a large 
body of allies, accustomed to fight under him, fol- 
lowed hb standard. To these ^ere added the Senn 
nones and the Langobards (a), two Suevian nations 
revolted from Maroboduus. By this defection the 
superiority had been decidedly with Arminius, had 
not Inguiomer thrown his whole weight into the 
opposite scale. For this conduct the pride of the 
man was the exciting motive. Arminius was the 
son of Inguiomer^s brother; ^d the uncle, now a 
veteran soldier, disdained to serve under his nephew, 
and obey the orders of a boy. The two armies were 
drawn up in order of battle; on both sides equal ar- 
dour, and equal hoipes of victory. The Germans no 
longer carried on a desultory war, in detached par- 
ties, and irregular bodies; their long conflict with 
^ Romans had made them soldiers. Discipline 
was introduced; they followed the colours; they 
supported the brok^ raito, and with prompt alacri^ 
tf obeyed the word of command. Arminius ap- 
peared on horseback, rashed through the ranks, 
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j^j^ Q gratulated them on the recovery of their liberty: he 
/^^ gloried in the slaughter of Varus and his legions; he 
^T'- pointed to the spoils of victoiy, and the Roman 
weapons then in the hands of numbers; he called 
Maroboduus a coward and a fugitive, who never 
fleshed his sword in battle, but fled for shelter to the 
Hercynian forest (&), where, by negotiation, by 
bribes and embassies, he patched up an ignominious 
peace. A traitor to his country, and the slave of 
Gsesar, he was more an object of vengeance than Va- 
rus and his legions. He conjured them to remember 
the battles they had fought, and the glorious issue of 
all their labours. ^^ The Romans,^^ he said, ^ have 
^' abandoned Germany; they are exterminated; and 
^ if men desire to know who were the conqueror^i 
" the event of the war will tell." 

XL VI. Maroboduus, in the mean time, was not 
inactive. Of himself he talked in magnificent terms^ 
and of the enemy with contempt and indignation. 
Holding Inguiomer by the hand, ^^ Behold," he said, 
^^ in this brave warrior, the support and glory of the 
^^ Cheruscan name! To him they are indebted for 
^^ the success of their arms. Arminius had no share 
^^ in the conduct of the war; a rash presumptuous 
^' man, without knowledge or experience; he tears 
" the laurel from another's brow, and founds his 
'' merit on fraud and murder; he fell by surprise 
^^ upon three legions, and put an unsuspecting gene- 
" raU with his whole army, to the swoixl* All Ger- 
^ many has had reason to rue the caraage of that 
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^ day; nor has Arminiiis any tfaiog to boast His book 
^ wife and his son are languishing in Roman chains. XITBT 
^^ Has my conduct produced so dreadful a catas- /^g, 
" trophe? Tiberius, at the head of twelve legions ^^' 
^^ (a), advanced against me; but the glory of the 
^ German name suffered no diminution. The peace 
^^ which followed was made on equal terms. For 
^^ that treaty I have no reason to blush. Hostilities 
^^ were suspended, and you gained time to deliberate 
^ which was most advisable, war with Some, or a 
^^ safe and honourable peace.^' 

The two armies were in this manner animated by 
their respective chiefs. The several nations added 
their own private motives. The Cheruscans took 
the field to maintain their ancient glory, and th6 
Lai^bards to defend their liberty recently reco- 
vered. The Suevians aimed at an extension of ter- 
ritory. No battle was ever fought with more in- 
flamed resentment, and none with such equivocal 
success. The right wing on both 43ides were put to 
flight A decisive action was expected; when Ma- 
roboduus drew off his forces, and encamped on the 
neighbouring hills; acknowledgmg by his retreat, 
the superior strength of the enemy. Desertion in a 
little time thinned bis army. He retu*ed into the 
country of the Marcomanians (6), and thence sent 
a deputation to Tiberius, in hopes of obtaining suc- 
cours. The emperor's answer was, that Marobo- 
duus, in the late war with the Cheruscans, had 
given the Romans no assistance; there was therefore 
no pretence for the present application. Drusus, not- 
withstanding, was dispatched, in the manner aheady 
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II. ' 

A. u. c. ^^ons of the enemy, and to maintain the tranqoilli^ 
J^D, of the empire. 

17 / 

XLVH. In the course of this jear twelve prin- 
cipal cities in Asia were destroyed by an earthquake. 
The calamity happened in the night, and was for 
that reason the more disastrous; no warning given^ 
and by consequence no time to escape. The open 
fields, in such dreadful convulsions, are the usual 
refuge; but the earth opening in various places, all 
who attempted to fly were buried in the yawning 
caverns. Hills are said to have sunk, and valleys 
rose td mountains. Qjuick flashes of lightning showed 
all the horrors of the scene. The city of Sardes (a) 
suffered most, and was relieved in proportion to the 
distress of the inhabitants. Besides a r^nission for 
five years of all the taxes, whether due to the pub- 
lic treasury, or the coffers of the prince, Tiberius 
promised a supply of one hundred thousand great 
sesterces. The city of Magnesia, situate near 
mount Sipylus, suffered, in the next degree, and 
was considered accordingly. The inhabitants oi 
Temnos, Philadelphia, Egaea, and ApoHonia, wiA 
the cities of Hierocd3sarea, Myrina, Cymi, TmoIuS| 
as also the Mosthenians, and the people called the 
Macedonians of Hyrcania, were, for the like term 
of five years, exempted from all manner of imposts. 
The senate resolved to send a person of their own 
order to make an estimate of the mischief, and grant 
suitable relief. The affairs of Asia were at that time 
administered by a man of consular d^nity. To 
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avoid the jealousy incident to officers of equal rank, ^^ 
Marcus Aletus, who had risen no higher than the a. u. a 
office of pra&tor, was the person commissioned to /^^ 
superintend the business. 

XLVni. Besides these acts of public munifi- 
cence, Tiberius showed, in matters of a private 
nature, a spirit of liberalily that did him the highest 
honour. The estate of iSmilia Musa (a), who was 
possessed of a large fortune, and died intestate, 
leaving ifo lawful heir, was claimed to the princess 
use by the officer of the imperial exchequer. Tibe* 
rius renounced his right in favour of JSmilius 
Lepidus, who seemed to stand in some degree of 
relation to the deceased. He gave up, in like man- 
ner, the rich possessions of Patuleius, a Roman 
knight; and, though a considerable legacy was left 
to himself, he resigned the whole to Marcus Ser- 
vilius, upon the ground of a former will, duly at- 
tested, in which Servilios was constituted sole heir. 
For this disinterested conduct tiie reason assigned, 
was, that the dignity of two such illusti'ious citizens 
deserved to be supported. In general, it was a rule 
with Tiberius, in all cases where he had no previ- 
ous tide from connexion or friendship, not to ac- 
cept any property as testamentary heir. When hu- 
mour, caprice, or passion induced a stranger to 
disinherit his kindred, and make a disposition in 
favour of the prince, he declared it an inofficious 
testament To honest and virtuous poverty he often 
showed himself a friend: to prodigality he was an 
inflexible enemy. In the class of spendthrifts he 
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BOOK considered V ibidius Y arro, Marius Nepos, Appittf 
Appianus, Cornelius Sytta, and Qjuintus Yitellius. 
These men, undone by their own extravagance, 
were either expetted die senate, or allowed to vacate 
their seats. ' 

XLIX. The plan undertaken by Augustus foi" 
the building of temples in the room of such as had 
been injured by time, or damaged by fire, was now 
completed. Tiberius dedicated the various struc- 
tures of their respective deities; one near die Great 
Circus to Bacchus, Proserpine, and Ceres, originally 
raised in consequence of a vow made by Aulus 
Posthumius the dictator (a) ; a temple to Flora, near 
the same place, formerly dedicated by Lucius and 
Marcus PubUcius, during their aedileship; another 
to Janus, in die herb-market, founded by Caius 
DuiUius (6), the first who by a naval victory added 
lustre to the Roman name, and triumphed over the 
Carthaginians. The temple of Hqpe, vowed by 
Atilius in the same Punic war, was dedicated by 
Germanicus. 

L. Meanwhile, the law of vidated majesty went 
on with increasing fury. A prosecution founded on 
that cruel device was set on foot against Apuleia 
Varilia (a), descended from a sister of Augustus, 
and grand niece to that emperor. She was charged 
with speaking defamatory words to the dishonour of 
Augustus, and uttering sharp invectives against 
Tiberius and his mother. Adultery was another 
head of accusation: though related to die Cassarian 
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tamily, she had, by her licentious conduct, brought book 
disgrace on that illustrious name. The last article a. u. c. 
Was thrown out of the case, as a matter within the ^^^d. 
provisions of the Juhan law (6). With regard to her ^'^', 
calumnious language, Tiberius desired that a dis- 
tinction might be made. If it appeared in proof, 
that she had spoken in*everently of Augustus, the 
law he said, should take its course; but personalities 
levelled at himself might pass with impunity. A 
question was put by the consul touching the liber- 
ties taken with the emperor^s mother. Tiberius 
made no reply. At the next meetmg of the senate 
he informed the fathers that words affecting Livia 
were, by hw own desire, never to be imputed as a 
crime. Y arilia was acquitted on the law of majesty. 
With regard to the charge of adultery, Tiberius re- 
quested the fathers to soften the rigour of their sen- 
tence. In conformity to ancient practice, he was of 
opinion, that the relations of the offender might re- 
move her to the distance of two hundred miles from 
Rome. This mode of punishment was adopted. 
Manlius, her paramour, was banished from Italy 
and Africa. 

LI. The office of praetor becoming vacant by the 
death of Yipsanius Gallus, the appointment of a 
successor gave occasion to a warm and eager con- 
test Haterius Agrippa, nearly related to Germani- 
cus, was declared a candidate. Drusus and Germa- 
nicus, both still at Rome, espoused his interest It 
was, however, a settled rule, that the person who 
liad the greatest number of children (a) should be 
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BOOR deemed to have the superior title. FrcHn this line of 

- ^ ^ ^ decision many of the fathers were umvilling to de- 

^^ part Tiherius saw with inward satisfaction the 

^'^- senate wavering between the law and the wishes ct 

}iis sons. The law as may be imagined, proved too 

feeble. The two princes carried the question, thou^ 

not without a strong contention, and by a small 

majority. This, however, was no more than what 

often hq>pened in better times, when laws were 

still in force, but had to struggle with power, and 

were often obliged to jield to superior interest 

LII. By the spirit of a bold and daring adven- 
turer, a war was this year kindled up in Africa. 
This man, a Numidian by birth, bmA known by the 
name of Tacfarinas,had served in the Roman camp 
among the auxiliary troops. He deserted afterwards, 
and collected together a body of freebooters, accus- 
tomed to live by rapine, and by consequence addicted 
to a life of warfare. Tacfarinas had acquired some 
rudiments of miUtary discipline. He formed his rash 
levied numbers intoxampanies of foot and squadrons 
of horse. Having drawn over to his party the Musu- 
lanians (a), a nation bordering on the wilds of Africa, 
where they led a roving life, without towns, or fixed 
liabitations, he was no longer the chief of a band of 
robbers, but, with a higher title, the general of a 
people. The neighbouring Moors (6), a race of 
savages, under the command of Mazippa, joined the 
confederacy. The two chiefs agreed to divide their 
troops mto two separate bodies. Tacfarinas, with the 
Aower of the army formed a r^;ular camp, anniog 
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his men after the Roman manner, and training them i^ook 
to the art of war; while Mazippa, at the head of his "jTvTcT 
light-armed freebooters, ravaged the country, and /f ^, 
marked his way with fire and sword. The Cinithians 
(c), a nation by no means contemptible, were for- 
ced to enter into the league. 

At length, Furius Camillus, proconsul of Africa, 
advanced to check the insurgents, at the head of a 
legion, and such of the allies as still remained under 
his command. With Ais handful of men, a slender 
force when compared to the numbers of the Moors 
and Numidians, the Roman general determined to 
hazard a decisive action. His chief care was, not to 
strike the enemy with terror. Their fears, he knew, 
would make them avoid an action, and protract the 
war. The barbarians hoped to gdn an easy victory, 
and by their hopes were led on to their destruction. 
Camillus drew up in order of battle. His legion 
formed the centre: in the wings were stationed the 
li^t cohorts, and two squadrons of horse. Nor did 
Tacfarinas decline the conflict He engaged, and was 
totally routed. By this victory the name of Camillus, 
after an mterval of many years, seemed to retrieve its 
ancient honours. From him, who was the deliverer 
of Rome ((2), and his son, who emulated the father^s 
example, all military fame was transplanted to other 
families, tiU Camillus, the conqueror of Tacfarinas, 
once more revived the glory of his ancestors; but he 
did it without their talents. He had seen no service, 
oor was he considered as an officer. Tiberius for that 
reason was the more lavish in his praise. Triuniphal 
oraaiaeatei were decreed to him by die^enate ; nor was 
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BOOK he afterwards ruined by his merit His moderation, 

• — and the simplicity of his manners, screened him 

from envy. He enjoyed his honours with impuni^. 

^771^' ^^^^' Tiberius and Germanicus were joint con- 
A li. suk for the following year; the former for the third 
time, and the latter for the second. Germanicus, in 
this juncture, was absent from Rome, at the city of 
Nicopolis in Achaia. He had passed into Dalmatis^ 
on a visit to his brotlier Drusus. From that place he 
sailed along tlie coast of lUyricum; and after a tem^ 
pestuous voyage in the Adriatic and the Ionian sea^ 
arrived at Nocopolis, where he was invested with 
his new dignity. His fleet had suffered, and took 
some days to refit for sea. In the mean time he 
seized the opportunity to view the Bay of Actiuo^ 
rendered famous by the great naval victory at that 
place. He saw tlie trophies (a) consecrated by Au^^ 
gustus, and the lines of Marc Antonyms camp. T# 
him, who was grand-nephew to Augustus, and grands 
son to Marc Antony, the scene was interesting. Eve- 
ry object reminded him of his ancestors; and eveiy 
circumstance awakened those tender sensations, 
in which the heart unites regret and pleasure. From 
Nicopolis he proceeded to Athens. In that city, the 
seat of valour and of Uterature, and for many years 
in alliance with Rome, he showed his respect for the 
inhabitants by appearing without pomp, attended 
only by a single Uctor. The Greeks exhausted their 
invention to do him honour: ingenious in the arts of 
flattery, they took care to blend with their compli- 
ments freijuent mention of the renowned exploits 
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and memorable sayings of their ancestors; and thus, book 

by enhancing their own merits they thought they ^ ^' ^ ; 

gave refinement, and even value, to adulation. J^^ 
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LIY. From Athens Germanicus sailed to the 
island oi Euboea, and thence to Lesbos, where 
Agrippina was delivered of a daughter, called Julia 
(a), the last of her children. From Lesbos he pur- 
sued his voyage along the coast of Asia; and, after 
visiting Ferinthus and Byzantium, two cities of 
Thrace, sailed through the straits of the Propontic, 
into the Euxine Sea, led by curiosity to visit places 
renowned in story. In his progress he attended every 
where to the complaints of the inhabitants, whom he 
found distracted by their own intestine divisions, or 
labouring under the tyranny of the magistrates. He 
redressed grievances, and established good order, 
wherever he went 

On his return from the Euxine, he intended to 
visit Samoihracia (6), famous for its rites and mys- 
teries; but the wind springing up from the north, 
he was obliged to bear away from the coast. He 
viewed the ruins of Troy, and the remains of anti- 
quity in that part of the world, renowned for so 
many turns of fortime, the theatre of illustrious 
actions, and the origin of the Roman people. He 
landed next at Colophon, to consult the oracle of 
the Clarian Apollo (c). The responses at this place 
were not delivered, like those at Delphos, by a 
Pythian maid: a priest officiates, chosen by custom 
out of certain privileged families^ and generally a 
citizen of MUetus. From such as apply to him, he 
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BOOK requires nothing but their number and their names. 

^ J Q CoAtent with these particulars, he descends into a 

^^^ cavern; and, after drinking from a secret spring, 

^^' though untinctured with learning, and a stranger to 

poetry, he breaks out in a strain of enthusiastic 

verse, on the subject of every man's hopes and fears. 

He is said to have foretold the approaching fate of 

Germanicus, but in the oracular style, dark and 

enigmatical. 

LY . Piso, in the mean time, impatient to execute 
his evil purposes, made his entry into Athens, and 
with the tumult of a rude and disorderly train, alarm- 
ed the city. In a public speech he thought fit to de- 
claim against the inhabitants, obliquely glancing at 
Germanicus, who, he said, by ill-judged condescen- 
sions, had impaired the dignity of the Roman name. 
The civility of the prince, he said, was shown, not 
to the men of Athens (a race long since extirpated), 
but to a vile heterogeneous mass, the scum of various 
nations, at one time in league with Mithridates against 
Sylla, and afterwards with Marc Antony against Au- 
gustus. He went back to the times of Philip of Mace- 
don; condemning, in terms of reproach, not on^ 
their feeble exertions in their struggle with that mon- 
arch, but also the ingratitude of a giddy populace to 
their best and ablest citizens. To this behaviour Fiso 
was instigated by a private pique against the Athe- 
nians* It happened that one Theophilus was con- 
demned for forgery by the judgment of the Areopa- 
gus (a): Piso endeavoured to gain a pardon for tliJs 
man, but that upright judicature was inflexible. 
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After this prelude to the scenes which lie was still book 
to act, Piso embarked, and after a quick passage ;^ ^j' ^; 
through the Cyclades, arrived at Rhodes. While he ^^ 
lay at the mouth of the harbour, a storm arose, and ^s- 
drove the vessel on the point of a rock. Germanicus 
was then at Rhodes. He knew the hostilities that 
had been already commenced against himself, and 
might have left a man of that dangerous character to 
the mercy of the winds and waves; but, acting with 
his usual benevolence, he sent off boats and galleys 
to save even an enemy from destruction. Gratitude 
was not in the character of Piso He spent but a 
sin^e day with his benefactor; and to take his mea- 
sures beforehand, proceeded on his way to Syria. 
Having reached that place, he began by bribery, by 
mtrigue and cabals, to draw to himself the affections 
of the legions. He caressed the lowest of the soldiers: 
he dismissed the centurions of approved experience^ 
and removed all the tribunes, who supported mili- 
tary discipline; substituting in their room his own 
dependants, and still worse, the vUe and profligate, 
who had nothing but their crimes to recommend 
them. Sloth prevailed in the camp; licentiousness 
diffused itself through the cities; and over the face 
of the country nothing was seen but a dissipated and 
disorderly band of soldiers. By these practices Piso 
rose into popularity, insomuch that he was haOed the 
Father of the Legions. 

His wife Plancina forgot the decencies of the fe- 
male character. .She attended the troops in the field; 
she reviewed the cavalry; she railed with spleen and 
malice against Agrippina, and did not even spare 
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s*|:^^ Gennanicus. This behaviour, it was generally be- 

"aTTTT lieved, had the approbation and countenance of Ti- 

1.^0. berius. The consequence was, that not only the 

- ^^ weak and profligate were alienated from Germani** 

cus^ but even the men of sober conduct, who were 

inclbed to remain in their duty, went in a short 

time to pay tlieir homage to the favourites of the 

emperor. 

LVI. Germanicus was fully apprised of these 
proceedings; but Armenia claimed his first atten^ 
tion. He hastened without loss of time to r^ulate 
the affadrs of that kingdom; a kingdom where ca* 
' price and levity mai^ked the national character, wd 
the situation of the country encouraged the incon- 
stancy of the people. Armenia borders a great length 
of way upon the Roman provinces; then stretches^ 
to a vast extent, as far as the territory of the Modes» 
Hemmed in by two great empires, that of Farthia 
(a) and of Rome, the Armenians are never steady 
to either; but, with their natural levity, alternately 
at variance with each; with Uie Romans, from root- 
ed aversion; with the Parthians, from motives of 
ambition, and national jealousy. In the present junc- 
ture, the throne was vacant. Vonones being expeH-^ 
ed, the wishes of the people were fixed on Zeno, the 
son of Polemon, king of Pontu;. The young prince, 
had shown, from his earliest youth, a deipided incli- 
nation to Armenian manners. The sports of the 
chase were his favourite amusement; he delighted 
in carousing festivals, and all the pastimes of savage, 
life. For these qualities he was higH in esteem, not 
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only with the populace, but also the grandees of the book 
nation. In this disposition of men^s minds, Ger- ^ ^ ^ 
noanicus entered the city of Artaxata, and, amidst J^\^ 
the aoclaniations of the people, placed the diadem ^^* 
on the head of Zeno. The Armenians paid homage 
to their new master, in the ardour of their zeal pro- 
claiming him king, by the name of Artaxias (&), in 
allusion to the place of his coronation. About the 
same time, the Cappadocians, who had been re- 
duced to the form of a province (c), received Qjiiin- 
tus Yeranius as their governor. The first measure 
of his administration was, to remit part of the taxes 
heretofore paid to their kings; that from so mild a 
beginning, the pe<^le might conceive a favourable 
idea of Roman moderation. The Comagenians, in 
like manner, submitted to the government of a 
prsetor, and Qjuintus Servasus was appointed to the 
office. 



LVII. In diis manner tranquillity was established 
in the east. The events were important, and such as 
might have given Germanicus reason to congratu- 
late himself; but his joy was poisoned by the repeat- 
ed hostilities and the insolence of Piso. This man 
had orders to march witfi a detachment of the le- 
gions mto Armenia, or, at his option, to give the 
command to his son. He complied in neither in- 
stance. The prince met him at Cyrrum, the winter 
quarters of the tenth legion. At that place they came 
to an interview, both with countenances adjusted 
to the occasion. Piso with an air of intrepidity, still 
disdaining a superior; and Germanicus with tlie se- 
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BOOK renity of a man^ who wished to stifle liis resentment 
^ ^' ^, The gentle qualities of his nature inclined him at 

^^ all times to moderation; but his friends, with the 
^^- usual talent of men who love to make bad worse, 
inflamed the quarrel. They aggravated what was 
true; they gave colour to fakehood; and omitted 
nothing to the disadvantage of Piso, Plancina^ and 
their sons. 

In the presence of a few select friends, Germani- 
cus came to an explanation: his language was in 
that measured style, which anger and prudence, 
combating each otiier, usually inspire. Piso made 
an arrogant apology. The meeting broke up, and 
both retired with smothered resentment From this 
time Piso rarely attended the tribunals of justice: 
whenever he appeared in court, his countenance 
plainly discovered ill-will, and sullen discontent At 
a banquet given by the Nabathean king, a sudden 
expression fell from him, and betrayed his real tem- 
per. Golden crowns were presented to the compa- 
ny; two, for Germanicus and Agrippina, were of a 
ponderous size; while those for Piso and the rest 
were of inferior value. Piqued at the distinction, 
Piso exclaimed^ ^^ This feast is made for the son of 
^' a Roman prince, not of a Parthian king.'^ In the 
instant he threw the present made to himself, with 
peevish contempt, on the ground, declaiming with 
bitterness against the growth of luxury. Germanicus 
heard his rude invective, but still remained master 
of himself. 

LYIII. About this time arrived ambassadors from 
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Artabanus, kiag of the Parthians, with instructions book 
to mention, in terms of respect, the ancient alliance ^ ^ ^ 
between Rome and Parthia, and the desire of the ]^\^ 
monarch to renew their former friendship. As an ^^* 
earnest of respect for Grermanicus, Artabanus was ' 
willing to advance to an interview as far as the Eu- 
phrates; but he made it a condition, that Yonones 
should be removed from Syria, where his residence 
in the neighbourhood of Parthia, gave him an op- 
portunity to carry on secret negotiations with the 
nobles of the realm, and in time to stir up a revolt 
Germanicus answered with condescension, yet with 
dignity. Of the alliance between Rome and Parthia 
he spoke with due regard, and the royal visit he con- 
sidered as an honour to himself. Yonones was remov- 
ed to Pompeiopolis, on the coast of Cilicia, not so 
mnch to comply with the demands of the Parthian 
king, as to curb the insolence of Piso, then linked in 
ties of friendship with the exiled prince, who had con- 
trived, by marks of respect and magnificent presents, 
to purchase the favour of Plancina. 

LIX. In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and a. u. c. 

772 

Lucius Norbanus, Germanicus made a progress mto a. d. 
Egypt, to view the monuments of antiquity, so much 
celebrated in that country. For this journey the good 
of the province was his prete^. In fact, by opening 
tiie public granaries, he reduced the price of corn; 
and by pursuing popular measures, he gained the 
good-wiU of the inhabitants. He appeared in public 
without a guard; his feet uncovered, after the Greek 
fashion; and the rest of bis apparel was also Greek. 
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BOOK In these particulars he took for his model the conduct 
^ ^j ^ of Fublius Scipio (a), who, we are told, did the same 

^72^ in Sicily, while Rome was still convulsed by the dis- 
i^- tractions of the Punic war. Tiberius, as soon as he 
received advices from Egypt, condemned this affec- 
tation (b) of foreign manners, but without asperity. 
Another point a{^eared to him of greater moment 
Among the rules established by Augustus, it was a 
maxim of state policy (c), that Egypt should be con- 
sidered as forbidden ground, which neither the sena- 
tors, nor the Roman knights, should presume to tread, 
without the express permission of the prince. This 
was, no doubt, a wise precaution. It was seen that^ 
whoever made himself master of Alexandria, with the 
strong holds, which by sea and land were die keys of 
the whole province, might, with a small force, make 
head against the power of Rome, and, by blocking 
up that plentiful corn country, reduce all Italy to a 
tannne. Germanicus, without authority, had entered 
Alexandria; and this, to the jealous temper of Tibe- 
rius, was little shwt of a state crime. 

LX. Meanwhile, Germanicus, httle 8uq[)ecting 
Uiat he had incurred the emperor's displeasure, de- 
termined to sail up the Nile. He set out from Cano- 
pus, a city built by the Spartans, in memory of a 
pilot of that name, who was buried on the spot, at the 
time when Menelaus, on his return from Troy, was 
driven by adverse winds on the coast of Libya. From 
Canopus, the next place of note was a mouth of tfie 
river dedicated to Hercules*, who was bom. as the in- 
habitants contend, in that country. He was, accord- 
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kig to <hein, the first of the heroic Hne ; and his name, book 
being made anotiier term for virtue, was by tiie voice j^^ q * 
ef socceeding ages bestowed on all who emulated /^ 
ffae example of the Egyptian worthy (a). Germanic ^^* 
cus proceeded to the magnificent ruins of die city of 
Thd[)es (6), where still was to be seen, on ancient 
obelisks, a pompous description, in Egyptian cha« 
racters, of (he wealth and grandeur of the jdace. 
From the account of an elderly priest, who was de* 
Mred to interpret the {t) hieroglyphics of his country, 
it appeared that Thebes, at one time, contained 
Within her wafls no less than seven hundred diousand 
men, capable of bearing arms; that the whc^ army 
was called forth into (he field by Rhamses («Q, one 
of the kings of Egypt; and, under the auspices of 
that monarch overran all Libya, iElfaiopia, and in 
their progress subdued the Modes and Persians, the 
Bactiians and the Scythians, with the extensive re- 
gions inhabited l^ the Syrians, the Armenians, and 
flieir nei^rfxMirs the Cappadocians. By this conquest 
a tract of country, extending firom Bithynia on the 
P<mtic Sea to the coast of Lycia, in the Mediter* 
ranean, was reduced to subjection. The inscription 
farther stated the trSmte paid by the conquered na^ 
tions ; file specific weight of gold ^d silver ; (he (pi w« 
lity of arms, the number of horses, flie ofierings of 
ivory and of rich perfumes presented to the temples 
of Egypt; the measure of grain, and the various sup- 
plies administered by every nati<m; making altoge^ 
ther a prodigious revenue, noway inferior to the taxes 
of late years collected either hj Parthian despotism, 

or the authority of Rome (c). 
VOL. I. 29 
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BOOK L JlI. Ill a country abounding with wonders, the 
^ [/^ curiosit}' of Germanicus was not easily satisfied. He 
^^ saw the celebrated statue of Memnon (a), which, 
^^' though wrought in stone, when played upon by the 
rays of the sun, returns a vocal sound. He visited 
the pyramids, those stupendous structures raised by 
the emulation of kings, at an incredible expense, 
amidst a waste of sands almost impassable. He saw 
the prodigious bason (6), formed by the labour of 
man, to receive the overflowings of the Nile; and in 
other parts of the river, where the channel is nar- 
rowed, he observed a depth of water so profound (c), 
that the curiosity of travellers has never been able 
to explore the bottom. The prince proceeded as far 
as Elphantin^ and Scyen^ (d), the boundaries for* 
merly of the Roman empire, though now extended 
as far as the Red Sea. 

LXH. While Germanicus passed the summer in 
visiting the provinces of Egypt, Drusus, by his able 
^ conduct in Pannonia, acquired no small degree of re- 
putation. He had the address to make the Germans 
turn their hostilities against themselves. The power 
of Maroboduus was in its wane; and his country* 
men were, by consequence, encouraged to complete 
the ruin of that unfortunate prince. Gatualda, a 
young man of rank, who was formerly compelled 
by the injustice of Mitroboduus to fly his country, 
had taken refuge among the Gothones (a). The sea* 
son of revenge was at length arrived. At the head 
of a strong force he entered the territory of the Mar- 
comanians. Having seduced the leading nobles to 
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faift party he stormed the royal palace (6), and took book 
by assault a strong castle nearly adjoining, where "XTuTcT 
the Suevians had been accustomed to deposit their ^'^^' 
plunder. A considerable booty fell into his han<}s. ^^* 
He found, besides, a number of victuadlers and tra« 
ders from the Roman provinces; men who had been 
attracted to that part of the world by the liberty 
allowed to commerce, and by the love of lucre 
were induced to remain, till, by force of habit, they 
lost aJl remembrance of their native land 

LXni. Maroboduus, finding himself deserted by 
his people, had no resource but in the friendship of 
Tiberius. He crossed the Danube, where that river 
washes the confines of Noricum; and thence sent 
his dispatches to Rome, not in the humble style of 
a prince driven from his throne, but, even in ruin, 
with an elevation of mmd worthy of liis former 
grandeur. The substance of his letter was, that tlie 
nations who knew his fame io arms had made him 
offers of friendship, but he chose rather to rely on 
the protection of the Romans. Tiberius promised 
him a safe retreat in Italy; with liberty, if his affairs 
took a favourable, turn to withdraw whenever his 
interest should invite him. To the fathers he talked 
a diilbrent language: Philip of Macedon (a), he said, 
was not so much to be dreaded by the Athenians, 
nor Fyrrhus or Antiochus by the Roman people. 
His speech on this occasion is still extant; we there 
find him magnifying the fortitude of the German 
chief, and the feroci^ of the nations over which he 
reigned with absdute power. He sets forth the dan- 
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0OOK g&r of a powerful enemy so near the Rotne» froe- 
' ^ ' {j ^ tier, and a^plauda bimself for die ivisdom of the 
jl^ measwes that brought on the ruin of a great and 
i^ warlike prince. M aroboduus was reeevi^ed at Raven* 
na; and there held iq^ to the Suevians, if they dared 
to eommence hostilitiea, aa a prince that might onee 
more ascend die throne. In the spaces howerer, of 
eighteen years, Maroboduus never once stirred out 
9f Italy. He grew gray in indolence; and cUi^ii^ 
too long to a wretched life, survived his r^uli^imi. 
Catualda experienced a like reverse of fortune, 
and found no better refuge. The Hermundurians, 
fed on by Vibillius th^ir chief, espelled him from 
the throtie. The Romans fixed his residence at 
F(Nro-Julium, a colony in Narbon GauL The bar- 
barians, who followed &e fortunes of the two exiled 
kings, were not sui&red to incorporate with the 
people of the provinces; but to prevent Uie dang^ 
that might otherwise shake the pubUc traiiquiHitjy 
were conducted beyond the Danube, wbere thqr had 
cdfotments of land between the rivera Mams and 
€us«s, under the command of Yannlns, a man 
bom in the CtiL»dian nation, and by Tiberiua made 
king of the colony. 

LXtV. The elevation of Artaxias to the dirona 
t)f Annauabemg d)o«t fliistime known, at Rome, 
the senate decreed the lesser triumph to Dmaut and 
Germanicus. Triumphal arches were raised near the 
Temple c^ Mstrs the avenger, and idie statnes of 
the two princes w^e placed in a conq[MCUoiis point 
of view» Tibenis rqjoiced at these events; nnd Hie 
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move wOi asihej were (he effect of poficy; not of book 
conqjaest By the saoae insidious art» he now began ^ ^j'c. 
to plan the destruction of Rhesciqpom^ king of J^ 
Thrace. Rha^metakes at one time reigned sole n)0- ^ 
aaek over that whole country. After his death An- 
g^atits saade a partition of the kin^doni^ assigning 
to RhescnpOTiS) the late king^s brother one moiety; 
and the other to Cotys (a), son of the deceased mo* 
narchi In iSak division of the kingdom, the cultivat- 
ed parts of the country, the fertile vales and flour^ 
isbing cities that lay contiguous to Greece, fell to 
the share of Cotys; the wild and barren places, 
vt^ch were open to hostile incursions, were allotted 
to Rhescuporis. The genius of the two kings re- 
sembled their soil; the milder virtues distinguished 
the character of Cotys; ferocity, ambition, rapine, 
and impatience of an equal, were the prominent 
featares of Rhescuporis. The princes preserved at 
first a show of mutual concord; in time Rhescuporis 
began to encroach on his nephew, not indeed with 
open violence, as he knew that Augustus, the 
founder cS both kingdcmis, m^t likewise prove 
the avenger of wrongs. During that emperor^s hfe, 
he concealed his designs; but he no sooner heard 
that Rome had changed masters, than he threw off 
the mask and avowed liis ambition. With a band 
of freebooters he ravaged the country, razed to the 
ground the strMg holds and castles, and by eyery 
act oi hostility provoked a vc^ar. 

LXY. To kecf» tiungs, whidi were once settled, 
m file same uasdtered state, was ihe principal care 
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BOOK (hat occupied the anxious spirit of Tiberius. He 
^ ^j^^ dispatched a centurion to restrain the Thraciaa 

JJ\ kings from an open rupture. Cotys disbanded his 
^^' . forces. Rhescuporis resobed to act with craft and 
subtlety. He proposed a conference which, he had 
no doubt, would terminate all their difierences. 
The time and place were fixed: a negotiation was 
opened, both princes seeming willing to remove all 
difficulties. Cotys brought to the meeting a concili- 
ating i^irit; the uncle meditated a stroke of perfidy. 
To ratify the preliminaries, he proposed a banquet 
The parties met, and protracted their festivity to a 
late hour of the night Amidst the joys of wuie<i and 
in the moment of revelry, Rhescuporis attacked his 
nephew, unsuspecting and unprovided. The delu- 
ded prince ui^ed in vain the rights of kings, the 
laws of hospitality, and the gods of their forefathers. 
He was loaded with irons. His treacherous uncle 
made himself master of all Thrace; and immediately 
sent dispatches to inform Tiberius that a dangerous 
conspiracy against his life had been defeated by 
timely vigilance. In the mean time, under colour 
of an enterprise against the Bastemians and the 
Scythians, he made levies of horse and foot, deter- 
mined, at all events, to be prepared for a defensive 
war. 

LXYI. Tiberius returned for answer, that his 
conduct, if found to be free from reproach, would 
be his best protection; but neither the senate nor 
the emperor could prejudge the cause: the guOt or 
the innocence of men must arise out of the facts^ 
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He added, that Rhesciqporis would do well to re- book 
lease his nephew, and make the best of his way to XlTcT 
Rome, in order to fix the criminality where it ought 
to fall. A letter to this effect from the emperor was 
forwarded to the Thracian king of Latinius Fandus, 
proprastor of Mysia. A band of soldiers went at the 
same time, to demand that Cotys should be delivered 
into their custody. Rhescuporis, divided between 
hope and fear, fluctuated for some time: he chose, at 
length, rather to answer for an actual crime, than 
for the bare intention. He murdered Cotys, and 
spread a report that he died by his own hand. Tibe- 
rius heard the news without emotion, determined 
still to pursue bis plan of fraud and treachery. La- 
tinius Pandus died in the interval. Rhescuporis had 
always represented him as his inveterate enemy, 
but the government of Mysia being now vacant, 
Tiberius gave the administration of the province 
to Pomponius Flaccus (a), a man of military expe- 
rience, and upon the best terms with Rhescuporis. 
A friend, he knew, might prove in the end the most 
fatal enemy. That consideration determined his 
choice. 

LXYH. Flaccus, without loss of time, arrived 
in Thrace. He found Rhescuporis in a state of vio- 
lent agitation, conscious of his guilt, and over- 
whehned with doubt and fear. He soothed him 
with gracious words, and by plausible promises in* 
veigled him to hazard his person within the lines 
of a Roman garrison. Pretending there to do ho- 
nour to the prince, he appointed a guard to attend 
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BOOK hiRi. llie tribunes amd omturions enticed faun to 
A.U.G. g^ forward under their pr^ection; titt having drawn 
A^. ^™ ^ comiderable way, they avowed Iheir purpose, 
and Rhescv^ris found that he was a prisoner in 
close custody. He was conducted to Rome, where 
the widow of Cotys accused him before tlie sraate. 
His guilt was manifest: the senate decreed Ifaat he 
should pass the remainder of his days at a distance 
from his dominions. The kingdom of Thrace was 
once more divided. Rhaemetalces, 6<»i of the de- 
posed king, an^. sdways adverse to his father^s mea- 
sures, had a porlimi of the realm; the rest was grant- 
ed to the son of Colys, then under age. Durmg 
their minority, Trebelliemis Rufus, of praetorian 
rank, undertook the government of the kingdom 
in trust for the heir of Cotys, according to the pre* 
cedent of former times, when the senate sent Mar* 
cus Lepidus (a) to administer the ai^rs of Egypt 
in the capacity of regent and guardian to the dul- 
dren of Ptolemy. Rhescuporis was conveyed ta 
Alexandria; and there attempting to make his es- 
cape, or perhaps unjustly charged with that design<, 
he was seized and put to death. 

LZVIII. About the same time Yonones, vi^o, 
as has been mentioned, was detained in Cilicia, 
made a like attempt, but with no better success. 
Having corrupted the guards, he intended to podi 
his way into Armenia, and thence to the Albanians 
and Heniocfaians, flattering himsetf that he should 
be able to penetrate into Scytbia, and there obtain 
protecti(m from the reigning king, who vras his near 
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nelatkm. Wifli tins lutent he went on- a hunting Boofc 
party; anl^liavuig watdied his opportunity, betook a. u. c. ' 
Imosctf to fii^ Twniog off fi'OBi liie sea-coast /^; 
faeatPiick ittto the woods, md irode at fyll speed jkn 
vaods Ae sber Fjanmas. The inhabitMiti», on the 
first akm, detoolished the ibriAges. The rwer was 
Bot fosdaUe. Foncwes «rsu» fonnd wandeiring along 
the banks, aoad by order of Yibiiis Fronto, the com* 
nander 4if the cavalry, loaded with fetteps. He did 
not long smnAve. 3lanndus,a resumed veteran, had 
been entrusted with die «costoAy of ^ person. This 
man, in a 4Siidde& transpoFt of pretended passion, 
tinm his siivord,iand^ran the miha|^ prince through 
the body. The secret cause of this violent act caoi 
fiotjnow beascertained (a): <liegeiieral opk^on was, 
ibat the soldfar had been bribed to Cmtout the king^s 
e8capie,;and, /rpdher than be detected as an accom<« 
piioe,.cho»e to be an assassin. 

hXUX. Oennaneiis, on h|s return from Egypt, 
found afl his regulations, in the ci^ as well as the mi- 
litary line, totally abolished, or changed to a system 
direcify contrary to lus intentioiks. Hence a new 
source of dissension. He condemned the conduct 
of Piso; and in retuin met with nothing but cMtu- 
nacy, and a spirit of oppositiiMi to all his measures. 
Kso was at length determined to evacuate Syria: 
hearing, however, that Germanieiis was attacked by 
a sudden illness, he changed his resolution. He had 
soon after the mortification of leamii^ that the dis- 
order was abated. At Aiitioch (he news diffused a 
general joy. The pecple of that {dace had offered 
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BOOK VOWS for the recovery of the prince: and^ having 
• ^ ^ ^ Qbtainod the object of their wishes, began fay sdeom 
^^^ rites to disdiai^e the obligations which they had 
iiiq>osed upon themselves. Enraged at this proceed^ 
ing^ Piso interrupted the cwemonies; by his lictors 
lie drove the victims from the altars;. he spnad ter-« 
ror and c<Hifusion through the temples, and di»* 
persed the congregation. Ailer this exploit he witfa^ 
drew to Selaucia. At that place^ having advice that 
Germanicus was rdapsed, he resolved to make some 
stay, in expectation of the event The prince sus- 
pected that poison had been secretly conveyed bj 
Piso, and that idea added to ithe inalignity of his 
disorder. 

A discovery was made of a singular nature. Un-- 
der the floor, and in die cavities of the walls (a), a 
collection of human bones was found, widi charms, 
and magic verses, and incantations. The name of 
Germanicus was graved on plates of lead; fragments 
of human bodies, not quite consumed to ashes, were 
discovered in a putrid condition; with a variety of 
those ms^c spells, which, according to the vulgar 
opinion, are of potency to devote the souls of the 
living to the infernal gods. Amidst the confusion 
occasioned by these extraordinary circumstances, 
messengers were sent by Piso to inquire after the 
health of Germanicus; but those men were const-' 
dered as spies, who came to watch for intelhgenoe. 



LXX. Germanicus was informed of all that [ 
ed. Fear and indignation took possession of him by 
turns. ^^ If my doors,'^ he said, ^^ are to be besieged 
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" by my enemies; if interiopers are to see me at the book 
" pomt of expiration, what is flie prospect that my ^ J ^ 
^ wife has before her? and what are my children to j[^^ 
^ expect? The poison is too slow in ite operation ^^* 
^ for the wishes of my enemies; they want to hasten 
^ its eflect; and the impatience of Piso has already 
^ swallowed up the province, with the command of 
^^ the legions. But Gennanicus is not yet deserted 
^^ by all; his enemies may still have reason to re« 
^^ pent; and the murderer will fihd that he has not 
^ long to enjoy the wages of his guilt.^' In this - 
temper of mind he wrote a letter to Piso, in express 
terms disclaiming all friendship and connexion with 
him: as some will have it, he commanded him to 
depart from the province. Piso, in fact, did not 
Mnger at Seleucia: he embarked immediately^ but 
slackened his course; still wilHng to hover near the 
coast, in hopes that the death of Germanicus would 
leave the province open to his ambition. • 

IiXXI. The disorder intennitting for a short time, 
Grermanicus had an interval of hope. But the fatal 
mcment was approaching; he sunk into a mortal 
languor; and. finding himself near his end^ took leave 
of his friends in words to the following effect: 
^^ Were I to die a natural death, yet, thus cut off in 
^^ the bloom of life from my famify, my children, 
^^ and my country, I might think it hard, and caH 
^* the gods severe in Aeir dispensations. Falling, as 
^^ I now do, a victim to the iniquity of Piso and his 
'^ wife Plancina, I leave with you, my friends, the 
^^ request of a dying man. You know the indig- 
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BOOK ^ iiities that provoked me bepnd^ ail tndnriiig^ 
X. u! a " ^ you know the snatfea that hav^ been kid ffar me, 
l^\ ^^ and you see Hi» angirish of hedrt that bvh^ me 
*^ ^ prematurely to my grave: relate the whole to mf 
^ fkther and my brother (a)i The frienda, ^^nr 
^ prosperity eonnected widi me; my relatfons^more 
^ cloedy united by tfie ties of bbod, wiH htar the 
^^ story with rodignation^ elten envy, that never fiiilir 
^ to peisecute the living, wMl drop a tear over my 
^ remains. All will lament the fate of an* unhappy 
• ^^ prince, whom they saw flourishing in tte smiles of 
^ fortnne, a conqueror in so many battles, yet at kurt 
^ snatched away by the artifices of female malice 
^^ (6). It win beyours to appeal to the senate^yowa 
^ to invoke the vengeance of the laws; and yoifrs t9 
^^ show yomr friendship, not by nnarailing tears, bni 
^ by executing my last commandl^* in Aat consisls 
^ the noblest duty, the best tribut» to tte memoiy 
^ of the dead Even stran^rs who never saw mo 
^^ win be touched with sympathy; and you, my 
^^ friends, if I was ever dear to you,, if you fidbwed 
^ my person^ and not my fortune, yoo wiU revenge 
^ ny fell Show to ttie Roman peeple my afflictedl 
^' wife, the grandrdan^^r of Augustus: show my 
^ ehMren, iny ^ unhappy orphans. CeiqfiasstQii^ 
^ will be tm the side of the prosecntors; and abonld 
^ my enenues attempt to screen thcttiselves by plead- 
^ ing secret orders, mankind will eittier not believe 
^them, or believhig, wiB not forgive ttem.^^ The 
friends of the dymg prince clasped his band, and 
bound themselves by a scdemn oath to revenge bis 
death, or perish in the attempt. 
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LXXII. Gtrawnicw twrned to Ms wife, and Ibc^ book 
i&g kw eyes upon kw, «aniesdf conjiHred her l^jr libe ^ ^, ^ ' 
memoty of her huslniiid^ ssid ]^ their mufeiNi ehil* ^^ 
dreft, to dbate frMi the fxride and fierceness of her ^^' 
dkpositioxL To head to- ihe stroke of adversitf , 
and at her return to Rome not to ptmake bj TWft 
competitioii the resentment oiS enemies too h^h in 
power, was aHtksft now was^lcft. — ^Ulusfaar with sm 
aQdiUe voice: be tfien whii^red a secret cautioft, 
which was supposed to point at the madigmty of 
Tiberius. Iiv a short time after he breathed his last 
The provinces lamented their loss; he was honoured 
bf kings, and regretted by the netghbociriiig nations; 
sisdi was hi» equal behaviour to the attie& of Rome, 
and such the humanity that endeared him even to 
the es^my. Graccial in his person, he charmed l^ 
htsaflbhitity; befoved,when heai'd; admired, when 
only seen; and, ii^ the highest elevation, great with- 
-it arrogance (a), he maintained tiie dignity of his 
rank, yet never gave envy reason to repine at his 
success» 

LXXin. The fnnerai was pb» and simple, 
without pomp or pageantry. No images (a) were 
carried in the proeessioni Fond remembrance^ and 
the praises due to virtue, were the best decorations. 
Between him and Alexander men formed a parallel: 
his time of life, the graces of his person, the manner 
of his death, and the small distance between the 
places where both expired, g«ve room for tiie tom- 
parison. Both, it was observed, were of a comely 
form; botti of iHustrious birtii; neither of tii<A» 
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BOOK much exceeding the thirtieth jear of his age; and 
■ ^ ^ ' ^ both died in a foreign land, cut off by domestic 

^^ treachery. But Germanicus had qualities peculiar 
^^' to himself: he was mild and gracious to his friends, 
in his pleasures temperate, an affectionate husband, 
and by one wife the father of a numerous issue. 
Nor was his military character any way mferior: he 
liad die bravery of Alexander, without his rash- 
ness; and, if he had not been recalled from Germa- 
ny, where he gained so many signal victories, the 
entire conquest of that countiy had crowned his 
operations with immortal glory. The power of the 
state was never in his hands. Had he possessed the 
sole authori^, with die royal title, and the preroga- 
tive of a prince, the progress of his arms would 
have made him equal to the conqueror of Darius; 
while, on the side of virtue, his clemency^ his 
moderation, his temperance, and other amiable 
qualities, gave him a decided superiwity. The 
body lay in state in the forum at Antioch, where 
the funeral ceremony was performed. Whether any 
symptoms of poison were discovered (6), is uncer- 
tain. The peofde were divided into opposite parties, 
and theu* opinions varied accordkigty. Some lament- 
ed a deceased prince, and, in minds so prepossess- 
ed, suspicion amounted to proof; others warped 
into the interests of Piso; and all pronounced ac- 
cording to the bias of their inclinations. 

LXXIY. In this junctiare, who was the fit persoik 
to govern the province, became die subject of 
debate. A councilfor this purpose was held by the 
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commanders of the I^ons, iad all of sehatorian book 
rank,. then on the spot A number of €a«niidates -j^Tjjr^ 
appeared. After a short stn^e^v the contest lay ^^* 
between Yibius Mai*sus aad Cneius Sentius. The ^^* 
question hung for some time in suspense. Marsiis 
at length withdrew his pret(»i9ions; wiiliBg to yield 
to a senior offiicer, who showed himself ambitit^us 
of the honour. The first step of the new governor 
was. to send to Romo a woman of the name of 
Martina^ well known, throughout the province for 
her practiecfs >m the trade of 'poisoniiigyand ialso for 
her intimacy with Plancina. 1^ measure ^was 
adopted at the request of YiteHius (a), Veranilis, 
and a number of others, who were &en actually 
busy in coUectmg evidence, and preparihg tiie i 
charge with as much assiduity, as if the. prosecution 
bad been already commenced in due form' of low. 

..hXXV. Meanwiiile Agripphia, pierced to the 
heart and her health impaired by affliction, resolved, 
notwitiistanding, to surmount overy obstacle that 
might retard the hand of justice. She embarked for 
Italy with the ashes of Germanicus, and her (Hphan 
children. All eyes beheld her with compassion; all 
were grieved that a woman of the highest distinc- 
tion, so lately happy with the best of men, and in 
the splendour df a court seen with universal 
homage, should undertake a melancholy voyage, 
with the urn of liim she loved, not sure of a just 
revenge, alarmed for herself, and by the fruitfulness 
of her marriage bed exposed to calamities yet un« 
known. Piso was at the isle of Coos. Ue there 
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teemed advice that Germanicus waa 



x,uQ^ Tran8|Mirted mOi pf bajrond ail bounds, he hartea* 

^^ ad to the temples, and oflbred ndaaii as a {nMc 

10- thaolks^ving. Plascina was stitt «ore extrvnguA: 

she laid aside her mounmig fiara deceased sister, to 

odebmte in her gaj^est apparel an event so .girateful 

to bar heart 

LXXVI. The centorioiis flocked m crowds ia 
Piso, aosuriog ham Aat (be legions were devoted to 
his ssa-fdoe, and £Mr ttMit reason exhorted hin to re* 
smie a ooonnattd unjnslfy taken from him. Piso 
cadled a cooacfl of his friends: his son, Marcus 
Fiso, was for his retmning to Borne wilfaoat dehf. 
^ What had been done, might wdl be jnstiiied: 
^ suspidons, unsupported by proof, woidd soon 
^^ eKaponte; and vague reports were of no moment 
'*• The long contention with Germanicus mi^t 
^^ perhaps he eenmi^d: it was wpopidar, but could 
^^ not aBioimt to a crime. Piso had lost his govenr 
^ ment, and by 4iat circumstance the rage of his 
^ enemies would be appeased. To return to Syria, 
^^ w&re to enter into a civil war with Bentius. The 
^ centurions and soldiers w^re not to be trusted. 
'^ The momory of Germanicus was still recent: and 
^ that aflfection for the Caesarian family, wUoh had 
^ takw root in the minds of all, woidd operate 
^^ throi^hout the army.^^ 

LXXVU. Draiitius Celer, the intimate friend 
of Piso, was of a eontrary opinion. ^^ The opporto- 
^^ nity,^' he said, ^' ^otdd be seized without deby. 
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" Piso, and not Sentius, was the legal governorof book 

" Syria: the praetorian jurisdiction, the ensigns of •XTTcT 

'' magistracy, and the command of the legions, were ]J\ 

^' committed to his care. If the sword must be ^^* 

" drawn, who had so much right on his side as the 

" person who received his commission from the 

" emperor? Public rumour should not be too soon 

*' encountered. Give the report of the day time to 

" grow stale, and it dies of itself. In the first heat of 

^^ prejudice, innocence itself has often fallen a victim 

" to popular clamour. If Piso, at the head of an army, 

" stood at bay with his enemies, new emergencies, 

'* which no wisdom could foresee, might unexpected* 

^^ ly assist his cause. Why should he hasten to 

^ the capital? Was it his interest to enter Rome 

" with Agrippina bearing the urn of Germanicus? 

" Did he mean, unheard and undefended, to try the 

** effect of female lamentation, or to be hurried to 

" execution by the fury of a licentious rabble? Livia, 

** it is true, is of your party, and Tiberius will fa- 

^ vour you; but both will act in secret: and, in fact, 

^^ none will grieve for Germanicus with so much 

'' ostentation of sorrow, as they who, in their hearts 

*' rejoice at the event.'' 

LXXVIII. The turbulent genius of Piso was 
easily satisfied with this reasoning. He dispatched 
letters to Tiberius, charging Germanicus witiii pride 
and luxury; and farther complaining, that, with 
views of ambition^ he had driven out of Syria the 
lawful governor, duly appointed by the emperor. 
That governor, he added, would now resume Ike 
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BOOR command; and, by a faithful discharge of so impor* 
A. V. c. ^^^ ^ trust, demonsti*ate his zeal for the public 
l^^y service. Thus determined, he ordered Doniitius to 
^^' sail for Syria; keeping as much as possible in the 
open sea, without touching at any of the islands, or 
approaching too near to the main land. Meanwhile, 
deserters crowded in from all quarters. Piso formed 
th^m into companies; he armed the lowest followers 
of the army, and with this hasty levy embarked for 
the continent He had not long been landed, when 
a body of recruits, marching to the legions in 
Syria, fell in his way. He drew them over to his 
party, and by circular letters demanded succours 
from the petty kings of Cilicia. The younger Rso, 
though he had objected to the measure, was not 
inactive in his father^s service. 

LXXIX. Piso's fleet, and that which conveyed 
Agrippina, met near the coast of Lycia and P^un- 
philia. They beheld each other with animosity. 
Both parties were eager to come to action; but they 
passed each other, content with throwing out re- 
proaches and opprobrious language. Yibius Marsus 
summoned Piso ^^ to appear at Rome, and stand his 
" trial'' Piso answered with derision, ^ that he 
^ would be sure to attend, when the prastor, vested 
^^ with jurisdiction in matters of poison, had cited 
^^ the parties, and appointed a day.'' Meanwhile 
Domitius, who had landed at Laodicea, in the pro- 
vmce of Syria, advanced towards the winter-<}uarten 
of the sixth legion; expecting in that corps, to find 
tbe minds of the men ripe for mutiny and desertiOii. 
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By the vigilance of Pacuvius, who commanded in boos 
those parts, the attempt was frustrated. Sentius, by XuTcT" 
letters to Piso, complained of these proceedings; at ^^ 
the same time warning him neither to corrupt the '^ 
army nor disturb the peace of the province. His 
next care was to draught from the legions all such 
soldiers as were known to be attached to Germani- 
cus, or adverse to his enemies. He represented the 
attempts of Piso, as an invasion of the imperial 
dignity, and a war against the commonwealth. 
Having excited the ardour of his men, he marched 
into Cilicia, prepared to decide the dispute by force 
of arms. 

LXXX. Piso found himself pressed on every 
side, and yet was determined not to abandon his 
enterprise. He seized a stroi^ hold in Cilicia, called 
the castle of Celendris. With a body of deserters, 
incorporated with the recruits lately intercepted, and 
the auxiUaries sent by the kings of Cilicia, he threw 
himself into the place, resolved to hold out to the 
last To his forces he added his o^ slaves, and 
those of Plancina, forming altogether a number 
equal to a legion. To excite their courage, he com* 
plained aloud that he, the governor appointed by 
Tiberius, was driven out of the province, not by 
the legions (for they invited him to return) but by 
Sentius, who, with the specious colour of public 
motives, varnished over his own private animosity^ 
He told his tro6ps, that they had only to show them- 
selves in force, and the affair would be decided. The 
soldiers of the adverse party, at the sight of Piso, 
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A. u. c. 1*7 ^^^^ *^®^^ *™^s *^d submit to the man who 

j^^ not only had justice on his side, but, if necessary, 
^^* courage and resolution to maintain his rights. Hav- 
ing thus exhorted his people, he drew them out 
before the walls of the castle, on the summit of a 
craggy hiU. The place was every where else sur- 
rounded by the sea. The veterans, under Sentius, 
advanced in regular order. A body of reserve fol- 
lowed to support them. On one side were seen skill 
and bravery: on the other, Qothing but the advantage 
of the ground; no courage to incite; no hope to 
animate; and no warlike weapons, but only such 
rustic tools as the men were able to snatch up in the 
first tumult of a dangerous enterprise. An engage- 
ment followed; but the victory was no longer in 
suspense, than while the Romans were employed in 
forcing their way up the ascent of the hill. The 
steep being surmounted, the Cicilians fled for shel- 
ter to their fortifications. 

LXXXL The fleet under the command of Sen- 
tius lay at anchor under the walls of Celendris. Piso 
made a sally, with intent to seize the ships. Being 
repulsed, he showed himself before the works of the 
castle; he complained of cruel injustice, and tried 
by the force of pathetic language to soften the le- 
gions in his favour; he called upon individuals by 
name, and by ample promises hoped to raise a spi- 
rit of sedition His success was such, that an eagle- 
bearer of the sixth legion deserted to him with his 
standard. Sentius resolved to carry the place by as- 
sault The signal for the charge was given ; scaling 
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ladders were advanced to the walls; the foremost in book 
courage began to mount to the top of the works; "aTuTcT 
while an incessant volley of darts, and stones, and /J^ 
flaming brands, was poured in upon the garrison. 
Piso desired to capitulate. He ofifered to lay down 
his arms, upon condition that he should remam in 
the castle till the emperor's pleasure touching the 
government of the province should be finally de- 
clared. The proposition was rejected. Sentius al- 
lowed him safe conduct to Italy, and shipping for 
his passage: no other terms were granted. 

LXXXIL The indisposition of Germanicus was 
known at Rome some time before his death. The 
news, like all distant intelligence, increased every 
moment, and bad was made worse by exaggeration. 
Grief and loud complaints filled every quarter of 
the city. " Was it for this, that Germanicus was 
^ sent to distant regions ? For this, was the province of 
^ Syria assigned to Piso? This is the consequence 
" of private interviews between Livia and Plancina! 
" When Drusus, the father of Germanicus, died, it 
" was observed by men of reflection, and observed 
" with tnith, that if the son of a despotic prince is 
" the friend of civil liberty, his father never forgives 
" his virtues. It was for this that Drusus and Ger- 
" manicus were snatched away from the Roman 
^ people. They intended to restore tlie old consti- 
'' tution, and they perished in the cause." Sucli 
were the sentiments that prevailed at Rome. The 
fatal news at length arrived. In that moment the pas- 
sions of men kn^w no bounds. Without waiting 
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• ^ jj ^ senate, a cessation of all business took place; the 

^2. courts of justice wei'e deserted; houses were shut 

19. up; shrieks and groans burst out, and at intervals a 

deep and awful silence followed. 

A genera] mourning covered the face of the citf . 
The, exterior forms of gi-ief were observed, but the 
anguish of the heart surpassed all outward show. It 
happened, before Germanicus expired, that certain 
traders from Syria arrived at Rome with favourable 
accounts. What was wished, was easily believed. 
The news spread with rapidity; he who heard im- 
perfectly made his report with additions; others did 
the same; and thus the story went on, gathering 
strength from mouth to mouth, and diffusing uni- 
versal joy. The populace ran wild through die 
streets; they threw open the gates of the temples (a); 
night came on; the hurry still continued; assertion 
grew more confident m the dark, and credulity lis- 
tened with a greedy ear. Tiberius saw the delusion, 
but calmly left it to its own futility. Time disclosed 
the truth; the people renewed their sorrow vdth re- 
doubled violence, as if the prince had been torn 
from them a second time. 

LXXXIII. The senate met to decree honours to 
his memory. Friendship put itself to the stretch, and 
men of talents exhausted their invention. It was vo- 
ted that the name of Germanicus should be inserted 
in the Salian hymn (a) ; that a curule chair, adorned 
with a civic crown, should be placed in the college 
of Augustan priests; that his statue, vnrought in ivory, 
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should be carried in the procession dF the Circensian book 
games; and that the vacancy made by his death in ^ ^ ^, 
the list of flamens and augurs, should be filled from ^^^ 
the Julian family only. Triumphal arches were or- i^- 
dered to be erected at Rome, on the Rhine, and 
mount Amanus in Syria, with inscriptions 'setting 
forth the splendour of his actions, and, in direct 
terms, declaring that he died in the service of his 
countiy. At Antioch, where his remains were burnt, 
a mausoleum was ordered; andatEpidaphne, where 
he died, a tribunal in honour of his memory. Of the 
several statues, and the places where they were to 
be worshipped, it would be difficult to give a regu- 
lar catalogue. It was farther proposed that a shield 
of pure gold (&), exceeding the ordinary size, should 
be dedicated to hun in the place allotted to orators 
of distinguished eloquence. Tiberius overruled the 
motion, declaring his intention to order one of the 
common size, and tlie usual metal. Superior rank, he 
said, did not confer superior eloquence. A place 
among the great writers of antiquity Would be suffi- 
cient honour. The equestrian order came to a reso- 
lution, that the tix>op called the youthful squadron 
should for tlie future take its name from Germanicus; 
and that his image should be carried at the head of 
their annual cavalcade, on the ides of July. Of these 
several institutions, many are still subsisting; some 
fell into disuse; and others by length of time have 
been abolished. 

LXXXIV. While the tears of the public still 
flowed for Germanicus, Livia, tibte sister of that 
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^ ^j ^. sons at a birth. In families of inferior rank, events of 
^72^ ibis kind ai-e rare, and always matter of joy. Ti- 
^^' berius was transported beyond measure. He had tfie 
vanity to boast before the senate, that so singular a 
blessing had never happened to any Roman of equal 
dignity. It was the policy of that subtle spirit to ex* 
tract from every occurrence, and even from chance, 
something that tended to his own glory. The people, 
however, did not sympathize with the emperor. 
They saw, with regret, the family of Drusus in- 
creasing, and that of Gennanicus in danger of being 
eclipsed. 

LXXXV. In the course of this year, several de- 
crees against the licentiousness of female manners 
passed the senate. It was ordained by a law, that no 
woman whose grandfather, father or husband was 
a Roman knight, should be allowed to make her 
person venal. The profligacy of Yistilia, descended 
from a father of praetorian rank, gave rise to this 
regulation. She presented herself before the aediles, 
and in form made a public profession of lewdness 
(a), according to the rule established in ancient 
times, when women, registered as hariots by the 
magistrate, had the privilege of leading a life of de- 
bauchery. The principle of that law was, that the 
very act of professing the character of a prostitute 
would be a punishment, and perhaps' operate as a 
restraint Titideus Labeo, the husband of Yistilia, 
was cited to assign a reason why so abandoned a 
woman had not been brought to condign punish- 
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ment To exculpate himself, he alleged that the book 
sixty days (b), allowed hy law for the consultations XTTcT 
necessary in matters of that nature, were not elapsed. Jf ^ 
Satisfied with the answer, the fathers thought it suf- ^^* 
ficient to proceed agamst the adulteress. She was 
banished to the ble of Seriphos. The Egyptian (c) 
^d Jewish ceremonies were the next subject of de- 
bate. By a decree of the senate, four thousand of that 
description, the descendants of enfranchised slaves, 
all infected with foreign superstition, and of age to 
carry arms, were transported to the island of Sar* 
dinia, to make war upon the freebooters, who plun- 
dered the inhabitants, and ravaged the country. If the 
whole number died in that unwholesome climate, the 
loss, it was, said, would be of no kind of moment 
The remaining sectaries were ordered, at a certam 
day, to depart out of Italy, unless before that time 
they renounced their impious worship. 

LXXXYI. The choice of a vestal virgin, in the 
room of Occia, who had been, with the greatest 
sanctity of manners, president of the order during 
the space of seven-and-fifty years, was by Tiberius 
referred to the senate. Fonteius Agrippa, and Do- 
mitius Ppllio, made each of them an offer of his 
daughter. The emperor commended their zeal for 
the public service. The daughter of PolUo was pre- 
ferred. Her mother had never known but one hus- 
band, and, still continuing to live with him, gave an 
example of conjugal fidelity; whereas the divorce of 
Agrippa was considered as a blemish in the family^ 
That reason, and that only, determined the present 
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' ^yj\:" was softened by a present of a thousand great ses* 
"^- terces, granted by Tiberius. 
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LXXXYIL To appease the damours of the peo^ 
^e about the exhorbitant price of com, the stun to 
be paid by the purchaser was ascertained, Tiberim 
undertaking to grant a bounty of two sesterces on the 
measure (a), as an encouragement to the vendor. On 
this, as on former occasions, he refused the tide of 
Father of his Country. He even censured, with 
a degree of asperity, the zeal of those who gave him 
the appeUation of Lord and Master, and wanted to 
dignify his administration wilh the epithet of Divini 
(6). In this manner, eloquence was confined wittin 
narrow limits. What topic could be safely handled? 
The emperor was the enemy of civil liberty, and he 
detested flattery. 

LXXXyni. In the memoirs of some of the sena- 
tors of that day, and also in die works of contempo* 
rary writers, mention, I find, is made of letters from 
Adgandestrius, prince of the Cattians, which were 
read in the senate. They contained a proposal to 
dispatch Arminius, provided poison for diat pur^ 
pose were sent from Rome. The answer was mag* 
nanimous: the German was told that the Roman 
people were in the habit of waging war, not by 
fraud and covert stratagem, but sword in hand, and 
in the field (^battle. In this instance, Tiberius vied 
with ibe generals of ancient Rome, who wifli scom 
rejected the schraie df poisoning Pyrrhus (a), and 
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even delivered up the traitor who harboured that book 
base desig». -^^7^ 

Arminius, however, did not long survive. The 772. 
Roman army being withdrawn from Germany, and 19. 
Maroboduus ruined, he had the ambition to aim at 
the sovereign power. The independent spirit of his 
countrymen declared against him. A civil war en- 
sued. Arminius fought with alternate vicissitudes of 
fortune, and fell at last by the treachery of his own 
relations: a man of warlike genius, and, beyond all 
question, the deliverer of Germany. He bad not, like 
the kings and generals of a former day, the infancy 
of Rome to cope with; he had to struggle with a 
great and flourishing empire; he attacked the Ro- 
mans in the meridian of their glory. He stood at bay 
for a number of years with equivocal success; some-* 
times victorious, often defeated, but in the issue of the 
war still unconquered. He died at the age of seven* 
and-thirty, after twelve years of fame and power. In 
the rude poetry of the barbarians (6), his name is 
celebrated to this hoiir; unknown indeed to the an- 
nalists of Greece, who embellish nothing but their 
own story. Even amongst the Romans, the character 
of this illustrious chief has met with little justice, ab* 
sorbed as the people are in their veneration of anti- 
quity, while to the virtue of their own times they r^ 
main insensible and incurious. 
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BOOK III. 

I. AoRippiNA pursued her voyage without in- book 
tennission. Neither the rigour of the winter, nor a.u.c. 
the rough navigation in that season of the year, ]^\ 
could alter her resolution. She arrived at the island ^* 
of Corcyra, opposite to the coast of Calabria. At 
that place she remained a few days, to appease the 
agitations of a mind pierced t<^ thp quick, and not 
yet taught in the school of affliction to submit with 
patience. The news of her an*ival spreading far and 
wide, the intimate friends of the family, and most 
of the officers who had served under Germanicus, 
with a number of strangers from the municipal 
towns, some to pay their court, others carried along 
with the current, pressed forward in crowds to the 
city pf Brundusium, the nearest and most conve- 
nient i)ort. As soon as the fleet came in sight of the 
harbour, the sea-coast, the walls of the city, the 
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-jTuTcT distant view, were crowded with spectators. Com* 

A.^D. passion throbbed in every bftast In the hurry of 

^* their first emotions, men knew not what part to act: 

should they receive her with acclamations? or would 

silence best suit the occasion? Nothing was settled. 

The fleet entered the hai^bour, not with die alacrity 

usual among mariners, but with a slow and solemn 

sound of the oar, impressing deeper melancholy on 

every heart 

Agrippina came forth, leadmg two of her chil- 
dren (a), with the urn of Germanicus in her hand, 
and her eyes steadfastly fixed upon that precious ob« 
ject A general groan was heard. Men and women, 
relations and strangers, all joined in one promiscu- 
ous scene of sorrow, varied only by the contrast be- 
tween the attendants of Agrippina, and those who 
now received the first impression. The former s^ 
peared with a languid air; while the latter, yielding 
to the sensation of the moment, broke out with all 
the vehemence of recent grief. 

II. Tiberius had ordered to Brundusinni two 
praetorian cohorts. The magistrates of Calabria, 
Apulia, and Campania, had it in command to pay 
eveiy mark of honour to the memory of the empe- 
ror^s son. The urn was borne on the shoulders of 
the centurions and tribunes, preceded by the coloursi 
not displayed with military pomp, but drooping in 
disorder, wiA aU the n^igence of grief. ' The 
fasces were inverted. In the colonies through winck 
they passed, the populace in mourning, and the 
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knights in tfaeir purple robes, threw into the flames boo^ 
rich periiunes, spices and gaiments, with other fime* x~u^ 
ral offerings, according to Ihe ability of the place. /^^^ 
£?en from distant towns the people came in crowds ^ 
to meet the procession; they presented victims; they 
erected altars to the gods of departed souls, and by 
their lamentations marked then* sense of the public 
calamity. Drusus advanced as far as Terracina, ac- 
companied by Claudius (a), the brother of Gennani- 
cus, and the children of the deceased prince that 
had been left at Rome. The consuls, Marcus Vale- 
rius Messala, and Marcus Aurelius Cotta, who a 
little before had entered on their magistracy, with 
the whole senate, and a numerous body of citizens, 
went out to meet the melancholy train. The road 
was crowded; no order kept, no regular procession; ^ 

they walked, and wept, as inclination prompted. 
Flattery had no share in the business: where the 
court rejoiced in secret, men could not weep them- 
selves into favour. Tiberius mdeed dissembled, but 
he could not deceive. Through the thin disguise the 
malignant heart was seen. 

III. Neither the emperor nor his mother appear- 
ed in puMie. They imagmed, perhaps, that to be 
seen in a state <^ affliction might derogate from 
their dignity; or, the better reason was, that a num- 
ber of piying eyes might unmask their inmost sen- 
timents. It does not gppear, either in the lustorians 
of the time, or in the public journals, that Intonia 
(a), the mother of Germanicus, took any part in the 
funeral cereoftmy. Agrqppina, Drusus, Claudius^ 
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A. u.c. by name; but of Antonia no mention is made. She 
A.D. was probably hindered from attending by want of 
health, or the sensibility of a mother might be mi- 
equal to so severe a trial. To speak my own (^i- 
nion, I am inclined to believe that nothing but die 
emperor and his mother could restrain her from the 
last human office to her son. If all three absented 
themselves, equal affliction might be inferred; and 
the uncle and grandmother might be supposed to 
find a precedent in the conduct of the mother. 

IV. The day on which the remains of Germanicus 
were deposited in the tomb of Augustus, was remaiic* 
able for sorrow in various shapes. A deep and mourn- 
ful silence prevailed, as if ^me was become a desert ; 
and, at intervals, the general groan of a distracted 
multitude broke forth at once. The streets ^were 
crowded; the Field of Mars glittered with torclies; 
the soldiers were underarms ; the magistrates appear- 
ed without the ensigns of their authority ; and the peo- 
ple stood ranged in their several tribes. All, with one 
voice, despaired of the commonwealth; they spoke 
their minds without reserve, in the anguish of their 
hearts forgetting the master that reigned over them« 
Nothing, however, touched Tiberius so near, as the 
decided affection of the people for Agrippina,who was 
styled the ornament of her country, the only blood <^ 
Augustus, and the last remaifimg model of ancient 
manners. With hands upraised, the people invoked 
the gods, impbring them to protect the children of 
Germanicus from the malice of pernicious enemies. 
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V. There were at that time men of reflection who book 
thought the whole of the ceremony short of that fu- ^ ^[^ 
neral pomp which the occasion required. The mag- ^^^ 
nificence displayed in honour of Drusus, the father ^* 
of Germanicus, was put in contrast to the present 
frugality. " Augustus, in the depth of winter, went 

'^ as far as Ticinum to meet the body; and, never 
^ quitting it afterwards, entered the city in the 
^ public procession. The bier was decorated with 
^^ the images of ^e Claudian and the Livian families: 
^^ tears were shed in the forum; a funeral oration 
*' was delivered from the rostrum ; and every hon- 
^' our, as well of ancient as of modem invention, 
*' was offered to the memory of the deceased. How 
" different was the case at present! Even the distinc- 
^^ tions usually granted to persons of illustrious rank, 
^ were refused to Germanicus. The body was com- 
^^ mitted to the funeral pile in a foreign land; that 
*' was an act of necessity; but, to compensate for tlie 
^ first deficiency, too much could not be done. One 
•* day's journey was all that a brother performed. 
^^ The uncle did not so much as go to the city-gate. 
^' Where now the usage of ancient times.? Where 
^^ the bed on which the image of the deceased lay in 
^ state? Where the verses in honour of departed 
^ virtue.? Where the funersJ panegyric, and the tear 
^ that embalms the dead.? If real tears were not 
** ready to gush, where, at least, were the forms 
** of grief? and where the decency of pretended 
*^ sorrow?" 

VI. Tiberius was not ignorant of what passed. 
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-^ ^j'^ proclamation, in which it was observed, " that emi» 
^^ ^ nent men had at various times fallen in the ser*» 
^ ^ vice of their country, though none were so sin» 
^' cerelj lamented as Germanicusi The regret shown 
^^ on the present occasion, did honour to the virtue 
^ of the people, and the imperial dignity; but grief 
^ must have its bounds. That which might be pn^r 
^^ in private famiUes, or in pettf states, would ill 
^ become the grandeur of a people (a) who gave 
^ laws to the world. Recent afl9iction must have its 
^^ course. The heart overflows, and in that discharge 
^ finds its best relief. It is now time to act wiUi foC" 
^ titude. Julius Caesar (6) lost an only daughter; 
^ Augustus saw his grandsons prematurely snatched 
^ away; but their grief was inward only. They bore 
^' the stroke of affiction with silent dignity. K the 
^^ authority of ancient times were requisite, conjuno- 
^ tures might be mentioned, in which the Roman 
^ people saw, with unshaken constancy, the k>ss of 
^ their generals, the overthrow of their armies, and 
^^ the destruction of the noblest families. Whatever 
^ may be the fati^ of noble families, tfaensommon- 
^^ wealth is immortal Let all resume their form&r 
^^ occupations; and, since the (c) M^alensian games 
^ were near at hand, let the diversions of die seasoa 
*^ assuage the general sorrow.^^ 

YII. The vacation from public budness was now 
concluded. The people returned to their ordinary 
functions, and Drusus set out for the army in Dly- 
ricum. At Rome, in the mean time, all were impa- 
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tient to see Piso brought to justice. That an offender book 
of such magnitude should be suffered to roam at large XTTcT 
through the delightful r^ions of Asia and Achaia, ^^^ 
roused the general indignation. By suph contumacy ^* 
the law was eluded, and the evidence was growing 
weaker erery day. The fact was, Martina, that no- 
torious dealer in poison, whom Sentius, as has been 
mentioned, ordered to be conveyed to Rome, died 
suddenly at Brondusium. Poison is said to have been 
found in the tangles of her hair, but no trace of sui« 
eide appeared on any part of her body. 

Vin. Piso, taking his measures in time, sent his 
son to Rqme with instructions to prepossess the 
emperor in his favour. He went himself to seek an 
interview with Dnisus; persuaded that he should 
find the prince not so much exasperated at the loss 
1^ a brother, as pleased with an event that delivered 
him from a rival. The son arrived at Rome. Tibe* 
rius, to show that nothing was prejudged, gave the 
youth a gracious reception; adding the presents 
usually bestowed on persons of rank on their return 
from the provinces. Drusus saw the elder Piso, and 
frankly told him, that if what was rumoured abroad 
appeared to be founded in truth, the charge de- 
manded his keenest resentment; but he rather hoped 
to find (he whole unsupported by proof, that no 
man might deserve to suffer for the deafli of Ger- 
manicus. This answer was given in public; no pri- 
vate audience was admitted. The prince, it was 
generaUy believed, had his lesson from Tiberius; it 
being improbable that a young man of a free and 
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• j^ ^'^ ness, could have acted with that guarded reserve, 

J^^ which marked the veteran in politics. 



A.D. 
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IX. Piso crossed the gulf of Dalmatia (a), and, 
leaving his ships at Ancona, went forward to I^ce- 
num. From that place he pursued his journey on 
the Flaminian road, and on his way met a l^on 
marching from Pannonia to Rome, in order to pro- 
ceed from thence to serve in Africa. This incident 
was variously canvassed by the people. A criminal, 
it was said, presumes to join the soldiers on their 
march, and even waylays them at their quarters, to 
curry favour with his military friends. Piso heard 
of these complaints, and, to avoid suspicion, or be* 
cause it is the nature of guilt to be always wavering 
and irresolute, at Nami he embarked on the Nar, 
and, sailing down the Tiber, landed on the Field of 
Mars, near the tomb of the Cassars. This was ano- 
ther cause of popular discontent: in open day, amidst 
a crowd of spectators, he and his wife Plancma made 
their appearance; the former surrounded by a tribe 
of clients, and the latter by a train of female attend- 
ants; all with an air of gayety, bold, erect, and con- 
fident Piso^s house overlooked the forum; prepara- 
tions were made for a sumptuous entertainment; 
the scene was adorned with splendid decorations; 
and, from die nature of the situation, nothing coidd 
remain a secret The whole was exposed to the 
public eye. 

X. On the following day Fulcinius Trio exhibited 
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an accusation before the consuls. To this proceeding book 
Vitellius, Veranius and others, who had attended XTTcT 
Germanicus into Asia, made strong objections; Jj"^ 
alleging that Trio had not so much as a colour to ^* 
entitle him to the conduct of the prosecution. As to 
themselves, they did not mean to stand forth as 
accusers; but they had the last commands of Ger- 
manicus, and to the facts within tlieir knowledge 
intended to appear as witnesses. Trio waved his 
pretensions, but still claimed a right to prosecute 
for former misdemeanors. That liberty was aUowed. 
Application was made to the emperor, that the cause 
might be heard before himself The request was 
perfectly agreeable to the accused party, who was 
not to learn that the senate and the people were pre- 
judiced against him. Tiberius, he knew, was firm 
enough to resist popular claipour; and in conjunc- 
tion with Livia, had acted an underhand part in the 
business. Besides this, the truth, he thought, would 
be better investigated before a single judge, than in 
a mixed assembly, where intrigue and party violence 
too often prevailed. Tiberius, however, saw the im- 
portance of the cause, and felt the imputations (a) 
thrown out against himself. To avoid a situation so 
nice and difficult, he consented to hear, in the pre- 
sence of a few select friends, the heads of the charge, 
with the answers of the defendant; and then referred 
the whole to the consideration of the senate. 

XI. During these transactions, Drusus returned 
from Illyricum. For the captivity of Maroboduus, 
and the prosperous events of the preceding summer 
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BOOK an ovation had been decreed by the senate; but 
A. u. c. he chose to postpone that honour, and entered the 

/^^ city as a private man. Piso moved that Titus Ar- 
^' runtius, T. Vinicius, Asinius GaUus, iEseminus 
MarcelluS) and Sextus Pompeius, might be assigned 
as advocates to defend his cause. Under different 
pretexts they all excused themselves; and in Aeir 
room, Marcus Lc(>idus, Lucius Piso, and Livineius 
Reguius, were appointed. The whole city was big 
with expectation. It remained to be seen how far 
Ae friends of Germanicus would act with firmness: 
what resources Piso had left, and whether Tiberius 
would speak his mind, or continue as usual, daik 
and impenetrable. No juncture had ever occurred 
in which the people were so wannfy interested; 
none, when in private discourse men made such 
bitter reflections, and pone, when suspicion harbour- 
ed such gloomy apprehensions. 

Xn. At the next meeting of the senate;, Tiberius, 
in a premeditated speech, explained his sentiments. 
^ Piso," he observed, " had been the friend and 
^ chosen lieutenant of Augustus; and. was latetf 
^ named with the approbation of the senate, to a»- 
^ sist Germanicus in the administration of the east- 
^^ em provinces. Whether in that station, he had 
^ made it his business, by arrogance and by a conten- 
^^ tious spirit to exasperate the prince; whether he 
^^ rejoiced at his death; and, above aU, whedier he 
^ WW accessary to it; were questions diat called for 
*' a strict but fair inquuy. If he, who was only se- 
^ Gond in command, exceeded the limits of his 
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^ commission, regardless of the dutp which he owed ' sooc 
'^ to his superior officer; if he beheld the death of ^, u gj 
^^ Germanicus, and the loss which I have suffered, ^^ 
^^ with unnatural, with fell delight; from that moment ^^ 
*' he becomes the object of my fixed aversion; 
^^ I forbid him to enter my palace; he is my own 
^ personal enemy. But the emperor must not re- 
'^^ venge the private quarrels of Tiberius. Should 
^^ murder be brought home to him, a crime of that 
^^ magnitude, which in the cause of the meanest citi- 
^' zen calls aloud for vengeance, is not to be for* 
^^ given; it will be yours, conscript fathers, to ad- 
^^ minister consolation to the children of Gbrmani- 
^^ cus; it will be yours to assuage the sorrows of an 
^ afflicted father, and a grandmother overwhelmed 
*' with grief. 

^^ In the course of the mquiry, it will be material 
^^ to know whether Piso endeavoured, with a sedi- 
^ tious spirit, to incite the army to a revolt Did he 
^ try by sinister arts to seduce the affections of the 
^^ soldiers? Was his sword drawn to recove prosse»- 
^^ sion of the province? Are these things true, or are 
^ they the mere suggestions of the prosecutors 
^^ with intent to a^;ravate the chai^ge? Their zeal, it 
^^ must be owned, has been intemperate. By laying 
^ the body naked at Antioch, and exposing it to 
^^ public view, what good end could be answered? 
^ Tilly were foreign nations alarmed with a report 
^^ of poison, when the fact is still problematical, and 
^^ remams to be tried? I lament the loss of my son, 
^ and shall ever lament it; but, notwithstanding all 
^^ my feelingi, it is competent to the defejidtnt to 
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BOOK « repel the charge ; he is at liberty to bring forward 
^ u (5 " whatever may tend to establish his innoceDce, and 
m^ u even to arraign the conduct of Germanicus^ if any 
.20. ^ blame can be imputed to him. It is not for me to 
" abridge any part of the defence. My affections, it 
^' is true, are interwoven with the cause: but you 
^' will not for that reason, take imputations for 
" guilt, nor allegations for conclusive proof. And 
^^ since either the ties of consanguinity, or motives 
" of friendship, have engaged able advocates to pa- 
" tronize the party accused, let them exert their 
^^ zeal, their talents, and their eloquence. In the same 
^ manner I exliort the prosecutors: let them act 
" with the same constancy, with equal ardour. The 
^ only distinction which the prerogative of the prince 
^^ can grant, is, tliat the cause shall be tried in this 
^^ com*t, and not in the forum; in the presence of 
^^ the senate, not before the common tribunals. In 
^ all things else let the forms of law be observed. 
^ The tears of Drusus, and my own afflictions, are 
^^ foreign to the question ; let no man regard our in- 
^^ terest: throw it out of the case, and discard from 
^^ your minds the little calumnies that may glance at 
" myself.'' 

XIII. Two days were aUowed to the prosecutors - 
to support their charge, six to prepare the defence, 
and three for hearing iL Fulcinius Trio began. 
The ground he took was the avarice and tyranny, 
with which Piso conducted himself, during his ad- 
ministration in Spain. This was starting from a 
period too remote. Though convicted on that point, 
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the defendant might still repel the present charge; book 
and if acquitted, he might be guilty of higher ^. u. c. 
crimes. Fulcinius was followed by Servaeus, Vera- /^^ 
nius and Vitellius;^ all three exerting themselves ^* 
with equal zeal, but the latter with superior elo- 
quence. The points insisted upon were — ^^ That 
'' Piso, incited by malice to Germanicus, and his 
'' own ambitious views, diffused a spirit of Hcen- 
^^ tiousness through the Roman army. He corrupted 
^^ the soldiery, and suffered the allies of Rome to be 
'^ plundered with impunity. In consequence of those 
'^ pernicious acts, the vile and profligate hailed him 

'' FATHER OF THE LEGIONS. But his COuduct WaS 

^^ hostile to all good men, and more directly to the 
^' friends of Germanicus. To fill the measure of his 
" iniquity, he had recourse to magic arts, and the 
" prince was destroyed by poison. Piso and his 
^* wife Hancina were known to have assisted in su- 
" perstitious rites and impious sacrifices. And yet 
" the prisoner did not stop there: he was guilty of 
^^ rebeOion; he appeared in arms against the state; 
'' and before he could be brought to justice as a 
'^ citizen, he was conquered as an enemy." 

XIV. The defence in every article, except that 
which related to the crime of poison, was weak and 
ineffectual. The chaise of debauching the soldiers 
by bribery, the rapacity of his creatures, and the 
insults offered to Germanicus, were stubborn facts, 
and coufd not be denied. The crime of poisoning 
seemed to be sufficiently answered. It was left on 
weak ground by the managers of the prosecution. 
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BOOK All they had to urge in support of that article, waf 
^ ^'^ a bare allegatiou, that' Piso, at an entertauunent 
A^D &^^^ ^ Germauicus, being placed on a couch 
^ above the prince, had contrived with his own hands 
to mingle poison with the victuals. An attempt oi 
the kind, in the midst of servants not his own, un- 
der the eye of numbers, and in the very presence of 
Germanicus, seemed improbable, and indeed ab- 
surd. To refute it altogether, Piso made a tender 
of his slaves to be questioned on the rack, demand^ 
ing, at the same time, that the domestics of Ger- 
manicus, who waited that day at table, should un- 
dei^o the like examination. But nothing made an 
impression on the judges. For different reasons they 
were all implacable; Tiberius, on account of the 
war levied in Syria: the senators, from a full per- 
suasion that treachery had a hand in the death of 
Germanicus. A motion was made for the produc- 
tion of all letters written to the criminal by Tiberius 
and Livia. This was opposed with vehemence, not 
only by Piso, but also by the emperor. The cla- 
mours of the populace, who surrounded the senate- 
house, were heard within doors. The cry was, if 
Piso escaped by the judgment of the fathers, he 
should die by the hands of the people. They had 
already seized his statues, and in their fury, drag- 
ged them to the place of execution called Ifae Ge- 
moniaii (a), with intent to break them into fragments. 
By order of Tiberius they were rescued out of their 
hands. Piso was conveyed home in a litter, guard- 
ed by a tribune of the praetorian bands: but whether 
that officer was sent to protect him from tho popii* 
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lace^ or to see justice executed, was left to conjee- book 
tare and vague reports. "aTujcT 



XV, Plancina, no less than her Ijusband, was an 
object of public detestation; but protected by court 
favour, she was thought to be out of the reach of her 
enemies. What Tiberius would do was uncertain. 
While she supposed herself involved in the fate of 
Piso, without a gleam of better hope, her language 
was that of a woman willing to share all chances 
with her husband, and, if he was doomed to fall, 
determmed lo perish with him. Having in the mean 
time, by the interest of Livia, obtained her pardon, 
she began to change her tone, and pursue a separate 
interest Finding himself thus abandoned, Piso des- 
paired of his cause. Without further struggle, he 
intended to resign himself to his fate; but, by the 
advice of his sons, he resumed his courage, and 
once more appeared before the senate. The prose- 
cution was renewed with vigour; the fathers spoke 
in terms of acrimony; every thing was adverse; and 
the prisoner plainly saw that his fate was decided. 
In this distress nothing affected him so deeply as the 
bdiaviour of Tiberius, who sat in sullen silence, 
Heither provoked to anger, nor softened by compas- 
sion^ with his usual art stifling every emotion of the 
faeart Piso was conducted back to his house. He 
tiiere wrote a few lises, in appearance preparing his 
defence for the ensuing day, and having sealed the 
paper, delivered it to one of hjs freedmen. The usual 
attentions to his person filled up his time, till, at a 
late hour of the ni^t, his wife having left the room» 
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BOOK he ordered the door to be made fast In the morn* 

^ ^^'^ ing he was fomid dead; his throat cut, and his sword 

JJ^ lying near hiift mi the ground. 
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XIV. I remember to have heard from men ad- 
vanced in years, that a bundle of papers, not pro- 
duced at the trial, was often seen in the hands of 
Piso, containing, as his friends attested, the letters 
of Tiberius, full of instructions hostile to Germani- 
cus. These documents would have transferred the 
guilt to the emperor; but by the delusive promises 
of Sejanus, they were all suppressed. It was also 
confidently said that Piso did not lay violent hands 
on himself, but died by the stroke of an assassin. 
For the truth of these assertions I do not mean to 
be answerable; I state the facts as I heard them re- 
lated by men with whom I conversed in my youth; 
and the anecdotes of such men may be deemed 
worthy of attention. 

Tiberius attended the next meeting of the senate. 
He there complained with seeming anxiety, that 
the death of Piso was intended to reflect dishonour 
on himself. He sent for the freedman, who had re- 
ceived the paper sealed up, as already stated, and 
inquired particularly about his master; how he pass- 
ed the last of his days? and what happened in die 
course of the night .^ The man answered in some in- 
stances with caution, and in others oflT his guard. 
The emperor produced Piso's letter, and read it to 
the senate. It was nearly in the following words; 
'^ Oppressed by tibe malice of my enemies, and fall- 
^^ ing under a load of imputed guilt, without a 
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" friend to espouse the truth, or shelter innocence, I book 
*' call the immortal gods to witness, that to you, Cae- ^^ u c. 
" sar, I have through hfe preserved my faith invio- .JJ\ 
" late. For your mother I have ever felt the sincerest '^^* 
" veneration. I conjure you both to take my sons 
" under your protection. Cneius Piso is innocent 
^^ Nothing that happened in Asia can be imputed to 
" him, since he remained, during the whole time, at 
*' Rome. His brother Marcus, when I returned to 
" the province of Syria, was strenuous against the 
^^ measure. Would to heaven that I had yielded to 
" the advice of a young man, and that my authority 
^ had not silenced all opposition. For him I offer 
" my fervent prayers; let not the errors of the father 
^ bring down ruin on the son. If in the course of 
" five-and-forty years I have been devoted to your 
^^ service; if Augustus made me his colleague in the 
" consulship (a); if the remembrance of our early 
" friendship can now avail; by all those ties I implore 
^ your mercy for my unhappy son. It is the request 
" of a dying father; the last I shall ever make." He 
made no mention of Plancina. 

XYII. Tiberius declared his opinion, that Mar^ 
cus Piso, being under the control of his fatlier (a), 
ought not to be answerable for the civil war. He 
mentioned the regard due to an illustrious house, 
and even lamented the unhappy lot of the deceased, 
though brought upon him by misconduct. Ho spoke 
in favour of Plancina, but with an air of embarrass- 
ment, conscious of Ids own duplicity. The interces- 
sion of his mother was a eolour for the part he acted ; 
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BOOK but thinking men were by no means satisfied On the 
j^^ UQ^ contrary, their hatred of Livia was more embittered 
//"p than ever* They exclaimed without reserve, " Shall 
20* ^^ the grandmother admit to her presence a woman 
^^ stained with the blood of her gi*andson? Shall she 
^^ converse in familiar freedom with a murderess? 
^^ Must she receive to her arms an abandoned woman^ 
^ and by her influence rescue her from the vengeance^ 
^ of the senate? The laws protect the meanestcitiaen ; 
^ but in the case of Germanicus they have lost their 
" vigour. Vitellius and Y eranius poured forth iheir 
^^ eloquence in the cause of a prince cut off by treach- 
^ ery, while the emperor and his mother side with 
^ Flancina. That pernicious woman may now wi& 
^ impunity continue her trade of poisoning; she may 
^ practise her detestable arts on the life of ^grij^ina 
^ and her children; she may proceed in her iniquity, 
^^ and, witli the blood of an illustrious, but unhappy 
^^ family, glut the rage of a dissembling uncle and a 
^^ wortlUess grandmother.^^ For two days together 
Rome was amused with a mock-trial of Plancina. 
Tiberius, in the mean time, exhorted Piso^s sons to 
stand forth in defence of their mother. The charge 
was opened; the witnesses were examined, and the 
orators spared neither zeal nor eloquence in support 
of the prosecution: no reply was made; the wretched 
condition of a helpless woman began to operate on the 
feelings of the fathers, and prejudice was melted into 
pity. AureUus Cotta, the consul, was the first that 
gave his vote, according to a setded rule (6) whenr 
ever the question was put by the emperor. The opi- 
nion of Cotta was, that the name of Piso should be 
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leased out of the public registers; (hat part of his book 
estate should be confiscated, and the rest granted to ^, u.c. 
Cneius Piso, upon condition that he changed the ^^^ 
family name; and that his brother Marcus, divested 
of all civil honours, should be condemned to banish- 
ment for the space often years, with a sum, however, 
of fiffy thousand great sesterces for his support. In 
deference to the solicitations of Livia, it was pro* 
posed to grant a free pardon to Plancina. 

XYIII. This sentence, in many particulars, was 
mitigated by Tiberius. The family name, he said, 
ought not to be abohshed, while that of Marc An* 
tony, who appeared in arms against his country, as 
well as that of Julius Antonius (a), who by his in- 
trigues dishonoured the hoase of Augustus, sub- 
sisted stiU, and figured in the Roman annals. Mar- 
cus Piso was left in possession of his civil dignities 
and his father^s fortune. Avarice, as has been aheady 
observed, was not the passion of Tiberius. On this 
occasion, the disgrace incurred by the partiality 
shown to Plancina, softened his temper^ and made 
him the more willing to extend his mercy to the son. 
Valerius Messalinus moved, that a golden statue 
might be erected in the temple of Mars the Avenger. 
An altar to Vengeance was proposed by Caecina 
Severus. Both these motions were overruled by 
the emperor. The principle on which he argued was, 
(hat public modumrats, however proper in cases of 
foreign conquest, were not suited to the present 
juncture. . Domestic calamity should be lamented, 
and as soon atf possible consigned to oblivion. . 
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BOOK Messalinus added to his motion a vote of thanks 
^ u. c. *^ Tiberius and Livia, to Antonia, Agrippina, and 

A.^D. Drusus, for iheir zeal in bringing to justice the ene- 
^' mies of Germanicus. The name of Claudius (b) was 
not mentioned Lucius Asprenas desired to know 
whether that omission was intended. The conse- 
quence was, that Claudius was inserted in the vote. 
Upon an occasion like this, it is impossible not to 
pause for a moment, to make a reflection that natu- 
rally rises out of the subject When we review what 
has been doing in the world, is it not evident, that in 
all transactions, whether of ancient or of modem 
date, some strange caprice of fortune turns all human 
wisdom to a jest ? In the juncture before us, Claudius 
figured so little on the stage of public business, that 
there was scarce a man in Rome, who did not seem, 
by the voice of fame and the wishes of the people, 
designed for the sovereign power, rather than the 
very person, whom fate, in that instant, cherished 
in obscurity, to make him, at a future period, master 
of the Roman world. 

XIX. The senate, a few days afterwards, on the 
motion of Tiberius, granted the sacerdotal dignity 
to Vitellius, Veranius^ and Servseus. Fulcinius Trio 
received a promise of the emperor^s favour in his 
road to honours, but was at the same time admon- 
ished to restrain the ardour of his genius, lest, by 
over-heated vehemence, he might mar his eloquence. 
In tiiis manner ended the inquiry concerning the 
death of Germanicus; a subject which has been va- 
riously represented, not only by men of that day, 
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but by all subsequent writers. It remains, to this book . 
hour, the problem of history. A cloud forever a.u.c 
hangs over the most important transactions, while, 
on th6 one hand, credulity adopts for fact the report 
of the day; and, on the other, politicians warp and 
disguise the truth: between both parties two different 
accounts go down from age to age, and gain strength 
with posterity. 

Drusus thought it time to enjoy the honours of 
a public entry. For this purpose he went out of the 
city, and having assisted at the ceremony of the au- 
spices, returned with the splendour of an ovation. 
In a few days after he lost his mother Yipsania (a); 
of all the chUdren of Agrippa, the only one that died 
a natural death. The rest were brought to a tragic 
end; some, as is well known, by the murderer^s 
stroke ; and others, as is generally believed, by poison 
or by famine. 

XX. In the same year Tacfarinas, the Numidian 
chief, whom we have seen defeated by Gamillus in 
a former campaign, once more commenced hostili- 
ties in Africa. He began by sudden incursions; de- 
pending for his safety on the rapidity of his flight. 
Emboldened by success, he attacked several towns 
and villages, and went off enriched with plunder. 
At length, at a place near the river Pagida (a), he 
hemmed in a Roman cohort, and held them closely 
besieged. Decrius, a gallant and experienced officer, 
who commanded the fort, considered the blockade 
as a disgrace to the Roman arms. Having exhorted 
his men to face the enemy on the open plain, he 
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BOOK marched out and formed in order of batde. At the 

' \ ij[q first onset the barbarians made an impression. The 

^^ cohort gave way. Decrius braved every danger. 

^* Amidst a voUey of darts, he opposed his per^n to 

stop the flight of his men; he called aloud to the 

standard-bearers, charging them not to incur the 

shame and infamy of yielding to an undisciplined 

rabble, a vile coUection of runaways and deserters. 

His efforts were ineffectual. Covered with wounds^ 

and one ^e pierced through, he still persisted with 

undaunted valour, till at last, abandoned by his 

troops, he died bravely sword in hand. 

XXI* Lucius Apronius, who had succeeded Ca^ 
mfllus as proconsul of Africa, received the account 
of this defeat with indignation. The disgrace of 
the Roman arms touched him more than the gloiy 
that accrued to the barbarians. He resolved to 
expiate the infamy by a dreadful punishment, found- 
ed, indeed, upon ancient precedent, and recorded 
in history; biit in modem times fallen into disuse. 
He ordered the cohort, whose behaviour had been 
so ignominious, to be decimated (a): every man 
upon whom the lot fell, died under repeated blows 
of the cudgel. The consequence of this severity 
was, that a body of five hundred veterans, station- 
ed in garrison at Thala (6), maintained their post 
against the attempts of Tacfarinas, and even routed 
the troops lately flushed with victory. In this action, 
Rofus Helvius, a common soldier, obtained ^ glory 
of saving the life of a Roman citizen. He was rewafd^ 
ed by Apronius with a spear and collar. T3>eriuB 
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ordered the civic crown to be added, observing, at bmk 
the same time, that the proconsul had the power of "XlTc! 
granting that reward: yet he censured the omission ^^f^ 
without asperity, pleased that something was reserv- 
ed for himself 

Tacfarinas, finding his Numidians unwilling, after 
their defeat, to undertake a siege, changed his plan 
of operations. He chose a roving kind of war; if 
the Romans advanced, quick in retreat, and, as soon 
as the pursuit was over, wheeling round to hang up- 
on the rear. By this desultory mode of skirmishing, 
the wily African baflSed and fatigued the Roman 
army, till having ravaged the country near the sea- 
coast, and loaded his men with booty, he was 
obliged to pitch his camp. In that situation Apro- 
nius Csesianus, son of the proconsul, at the head 
of the cavalry, the auxiliary cohorts, and a body 
of light infantiy, draughted from the legions, gave 
battle to the Numidian, and, having gained a com- 
plete victory, obliged him to fly to his wilds and de- 
serts. 

XXII. At Rome, in the mean time, a prosecu- 
tion was carried on against Lepida (a), a woman of 
illustrious birth, descended from the iEmilian fami- 
ly, and great grand-daughter both to Sylla and 
Pompey. She was married to Publius Qjuirinius, a 
c^tizenof great wealth, far advanced in years, but 
without children to iidierit his estate. The wife was 
charged with an attempt to pass a supposititious 
child for his legitimate issue. Other articles were 
added; such as adultery, dealing in poison, and con- 
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BOOK saltations with Chaldean astrologers concerning the 
^ ^'^, fate of the imperial family. Her brother, Manias 
^'^^ Lepidus, undertook her defence. Quirinius had.re- 
^- pudiated her; and yet, after his divorce, attacked 
her with implacable resentment. This circumstance, 
notwithstanding the guilt and infamy of Lepida, ren- 
dered her an object of compassion. In the course 
of the proceeding, the real sentiments of Tiberius 
eluded all discovery. Fluctuating between opposite 
passions, he mixed and shifted mercy and resent- 
ment in such quick succession, that where he would 
fix it was impossible to guess. He desired that the 
crime of violated maJQsty nl^ight be thrown out of 
the case, and, in a short time after, ordered Marcus 
Servilius, of consular rank, and the rest of the wit- 
nesses, to prove tlie very facts over which he pre- 
tended to draw a veil. He removed the slaves of 
Lepida, who had been placed under a military guard, 
to the custody (6) of the consuls; nor would he suffer 
them to be exauiincd under the torture upon any 
point that concerned himself or his family. He ex- 
empted Drusus, though consul elect, from the rule, 
tliat required him to give the first vote. This by 
some was considered as a true republican principle, 
that the fathers might give their voices, free and un- 
influenced by the example of the prince. Others 
called it a stroke of subtle cruelty, it being by no 
means probable, that Drusus would decline to speak 
in order of time, if a sentence of condemnation had 
not been already fixed. 

XXni. The celebration of the public games sus- 
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pended the trial for some days. In that inteiral, Le- book 
pida, accompanied by a train of illustroos women, \u[(. 
entered the theatre (a): in a pathetic sti*ain she in- ^^^ 
yoked her ancestors; she called on Pompey in his ^* 
own theatre (that monument of grandeur), and ad- 
dressed herself to the images of that illustrious man. 
Her grief made an impression; tears gushed from 
the eyes of the people, and, indignation soon suc- 
ceeding, bitter execrations were thrown out against 
%urinius; ^^ a superannuated dotard, ^ung from a 
^^ mean extraction, to whom in the decline of life, 
" a noble dame, formerly intended to be the wife of 
^ Lucius Csesar, and by consequence, the grand- 
'^ daughter of Augustus, was joined in wedlock, 
'^ that he, good man! might raise heirs to his estate.^' 
Notwithstanding these clamours, the slaves of Lepi- 
da were put to the question. Their e^dence amount- 
ed to full proof of her guilt; and on the motion of 
Rubellius Blandus, she was forbid the use of lire 
and water. Even Drusus gave his assent, though a 
milder sentence would have been agreeable to the 
wishes of a considerable number. By the interest 
of Scaunis, her former husband, who had a daugh- 
ter by her, the confiscation of her property was re- 
mitted. At the close of the proceedings, Tiberius 
informed the fathers, that he had examined the slaves 
of Qjuirinius, and their evidence left him no room 
to doubt of a formed design to poison her husband. 

XXIY. The families of the first consequence at 
Rome b^n to feel, with regret, that their numbers 
were thinned by repeated misfortunes. The Calpur- 

voL. I. 36 
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A. u. c. ^^^ *h^ iEmilian was impaired by the condemnation 
JJ^ of Lepida. In order to make some amends, Decius 
^* Silanus was restored to the Junian famOy. The par- 
ticulars of his case seem to merit some attention. 
The life of Augustus was variously chequered: he 
was successful against his country, and in his fami- 
ly often unhappy. The intrigues of his dau^ter (a) 
and grand-daughter embittered his days. He ordered 
them both to depart from Rome, and punished the 
(b) adulterers with death or banishment To the 
commerce natural between the sexes, that emperor 
gave the name of sacrilege and violated majesty; 
and, under colour of this new device, forgot at once 
the lenity of former times, and even the laws enacted 
by himself. * But the tragic issue that befel offen- 
ders of this kfnd, with other memorable events of 
that period, shall be the subject of a distinct history, 
if, when the work now on hand is finished, my life 
shall be protracted in health and vigour for a new 
undertaking. 

With regard to Silanus, who had a criminal con- 
nexion with the grand-daughter of Augustus; his 
offence drew upon him no greater vengeance, tBan 
a total exclusion from the friendship of the emperor. 
That exclusion, as Silanus understood it, implied a 
sentence of banishment He retired into voluntary 
exile, and never, tiU the reign of Tiberius, pre- 
sumed to apply, eidier to the prince or senate, 
for permission to return to his country. For the 
favour extended to him, he was indebted to the 
weight and influence of his brother, Marcus Sila- 
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BUS, who added to his high rank the fame of distin- book 
guished eloquence. Marcus prevailed with the a. u.c. 
emperor, and in a fuU meeting of the senate, ex- JJ^- 
pressed his sense of the obligation. Tiberius an- ^* 
Bwered, that ^^ the return of Decius Silanus, after a 
^^ long absence, was an event agreeable to all. It 
^^ was, however, no more than his legal right. No 
" law had abridged his liberty; no decree of the 
'' senate was in force against him. And yet it was 
^^ impossible for the prince to forget the wrongs 
^^ done to Augustus; nor could the return of Sila- 
^^ nus either efface his crime, or cancel what had 
" been settled by an injured emperor." From this 
time, Decius Silanus lived at Rome, a private citizen, 
without honours, or preferment* 

XXV. The next care of the sen^e was to soften . 
the rigour of the law Papia Poppaea (a) ; a law made 
by Augustus m the decline of life, when the (6) 
Julian institutions were found ineffectual The po* 
licy was, to enforce, by additional sanctions, the 
penalties of celibacy, and thereby increase the rer 
venue. Marriage, however, was not brought into 
fashion. To be without heirs (c) was still consider- 
ed as a state that gave great advantages. Prosecu^ 
tions multiplied, and numbers were every day 
drawn into danger. Informers were the interpreters 
of justice; and chicane and malice wrought the ruin 
of families. The community laboured, at. first, un- 
der the vices of the times, and, attei^w^rds, under 
the snares of law. From this reflection if we here go 
back to trace the origin of civil institutions, and the 
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^^ ^. up to harass mankind, the digression will not be in* 
J[^ curious, nor altogether foreign to our purpose» 

20. 

XXVI. In die early ages of the world (a), men 
led a Ufe of innocence and simplicity. Free from 
irregular passions, they knew no corruption of man- 
ners; and void of guilt, they had no need of laws. 
In the natural emotions of the heart they found in- 
citements to virtue, and rewards were unnecessary. 
Having no inordinate desires, they coveted nothing, 
and pains and penalties were unknown. In process 
of time, when all equality was overturned, and, in 
the place of temperance and moderation, ambition 
and violence began to trample on the ri^ts of man; 
then monarchy was established, in several nations 
unlimited, absolute, and iSourishing at this hour. 
Some states, indeed, in their first formation, or, at 
least, soon after they had made an experiment of 
ktngS) preferred a government by law; and law, in 
its origin, was, like die manners of the age, plain 
and simfde. Of the several political constitutions 
known in die world, that of Crete, establbhed by 
Minos^ that <^ Sparta, by Lycui^us; and tfiat c^ 
Athens, by Solon, have been chiefly celebrated. In 
tiie latter, however, we see «simplicity giving way 
to complication and refinement At Rome, tiie 
reign of Romulus was the feign of despotism. Hk 
will was the law. Numa PompiUus introduced the 
rites and ceremonies of religion, and by establish* 
ing forms of worship, strengthened the civil union. 
Some improvements were added by Tulhis Hosti- 
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fills, and some by Ancus Martius. But the true book 

in. 
l^slator was Servius Tullius: the author of that ^ ^ ^ 

best policy which made even kings the subjects of ^^^* 

the laws. 20. 

XXVII. After the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
people, to secure their rights from powerful factions 
in the senate, and to prevent the effects of civil dis- 
cord, were obliged to modify the constitution by 
new regulations. With this view, the decemvirs 
were created* Those ma^strates, by adopting from 
tiie wisdom of other nations what appeared worthy 
d selection, framed a body of laws entitled the 
Twelve Tables. All sound legislation ended there. 
It is true that, after that time, new statutes were 
enacted; but, if we except a few, suggested by the 
vices of the times, and passed on the spur of the 
occasion, they were, for the most part, made in the 
conflict of parties, and for the worst of puiposes; in 
some instances, to lay open to ambition the road to 
honours; in others, to work the downfal of illus- 
trious citizens: and, in general, with pernicious mo- 
tives. Hence (he Gracchi (a), and the Satumini, 
those turbulent demagogues; and hence the violent 
spirit of Drusus (6), that famous partisan of the se- 
nate, who, by largesses and <^en bribery, supported 
the claims of the nobility, and by specious promises 
induced the allies of Rome to espouse his cause, 
deceiving them at first, and, between the senate and 
the popular leaders, making them in the end, the 
bobble of contending factions. Hence a wild variety 
of contradictory laws. In the social war (c), which 
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III 
j^^ ^ followed, new ordinances were established, but with 

P^' the same contentious spirit, till at length Lucius 

A. n* 

^- Sylla (d), the dictator, by repealing several laws, by 
amending otliers, and by organizing a code of his 
own, gave a check to die rage of legislation. But 
the respite was but short. The fiery genius of Lepi- 
dus (e) preferred a number of seditious decrees, and 
the tribunes (/) of the people, resuming their 
ancient powers, alarmed the state with tumult and 
popular commotions. The general good was no 
longer thought of: new characters appeared in the 
great scene of public business, and new statutes 
were enacted In a corrupt republic vice increased, 
and laws were multipUed. 

XXVIII. Pompey at length (a), in his third con- 
sulship, was chosen to correct abuses, and introduce 
a reformation of manners. His remedies were more 
pernicious than the mischief. He made laws, and 
broke them; he had recourse to arms, and by force 
of arms was ruined. From that time, during a pe- 
riod of twenty years, the rage of civil discord threw 
every thing into confusion. Justice was silent; the 
manners were corrupted; vice triumphed with im- 
punity, and virtue met with sure destruction. At 
length, Augustus (b) in his sixth consulship, finding 
himself established without a rival, repealed the acts 
passed by himself during the triumvirate, and gave 
anew system, useful indeed to the public tranquil- 
lity, but subversive of the constitution; fit only for 
the government of one. The chains of slavery were 
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closely riveted (c), and spies of state were appoint- book 
ed. To excite and animate the diligence of those '• — 

° A. U.C. 

new oflBcei-s, the law Papia Poppaea held forth re- 773. 
wards. By that law, the people, under the fiction of 20. 
universal parent, were declared heirs to the vacant 
possessions of such as lived in celibacy^ regardless 
of the privileges annexed to the paternal character. 
To enforce this regulations, informers were encour- 
aged. The genius of those men knew no bounds: 
they harassed the city of Rome, and stretched their 
harpy-hands all over Italy. Wherever they found a 
citizen, they found a man to be plundered. Num- 
bers were ruined, and all were struck with terror. 
To stop the progress of the mischief, Tiberius or- 
dered a set of commissioners, to be drawn by lot; 
five of consular rank, five prsetorians, and a like 
number from* the body of the senate. Under their 
direction the law was explained; ensnaring subtleties 
were removed ; and the evil, though not wholly 
cured, was palliated for the present. 

XXIX. About this time Nero, the eldest son of 
Germanicus, was entering on the state of manhood. 
Tiberius recommended him to the favour of the 
senate, adding his request, that the young prince 
might be excused from serving the office of the vi- 
gintivirate (a), with leave, five years earlier than the 
time limited by law, to stand candidate for the quaes- 
torship. As a precedent for this indulgence he cited 
the example of Augustus, who had made the like 
application for himself and his brother Drusus. The 
proposal was a mockery, and, accordingly, men 
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^' tus, there were in all probability, numbers who 

77^ laughed, in secret, at the new way of commanding 
90.' by petition. The artifice, however, was at that time 
not impolitic: the granUeur of the Caesars was in its 
infancy, and the forms of the old republic were still 
remembered. With regard to the request made by 
Tiberius^ it may be observed, that the relation be- 
tween the step-father and the sons of his wife did 
not create so tender an interest, as the natural affec- 
tion of a grand-father for his grandnson. The senate 
not only granted what was asked, but added a seat 
in the pontifical college. The day, on which the 
yoimg prince made his first appearance in the fo* 
rum, was distinguished by a largess to the peo|:de, 
who saw with pleasure a son of Germanicus rising 
to the estate of manhood. His marriage with Julia (fr), 
die daughter of Drusus, was soon after celebrated, 
and diffused a general satisfaction. But another 
match, then in contemplation, between the son (c) 
of Claudius and a daughter of Sejanus, was received 
by the people with every mark of discontent Men 
objected, that the lustre of the imperial family would 
be tarnished, and the ambition of Sejanus, already 
suspected, would, when strengthened by that con- 
nexion, tower above the rank of a citizen. 

XXX. Towards die close of the year died two 
men of distinguished character, namely, Lucius Yo- 
lusius, and Sallustius Crispus. The former was of 
an ancient family, at all times highly houQured^ 
though never raised above the prastorian rank. The 
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deceased was the first of his house that rose to the book 
consulship. When it was afterwards necessary to "jnTcT 
regulate the classes of the equestrian order, he was j^ d. 
for that purpose advanced to the dignity of censor. ^* 
In the course of his tune he accumulated an immo- 
derate fortune, and laid the foundation of that rank 
and splendour, in which his famUy flourished after 
him. 

The ancestors of Crispus were of equestrian rank 
(a). By the maternal line, he was grand-nephew to 
Caius Sallustius, the accomplished Roman historian. 
Being adopted by that illustrious writer, he assumed 
the family name; and, though the road to honours 
lay open before him, the example of Maecenas was 
the model, on which he formed his conduct Never 
aspiring to the rank of senator, he lived in a degree 
of splendour that ecUpsed the consular magistrates, 
and even the commanders of armies, who had tri- 
umphed for their victories. The austerity of ancient 
manners was to his taste. In his apparel and equipage 
he was gay and costly; in his style of living, fond 
of elegance, and even of luxury. Uniting in his 
character opposite qualities, he was at once a man 
of pleasure, and a statesman of consummate ability. 
The vigour of his mind, though often relaxed in 
indolence, was such as qualified hjm for the most 
arduous affairs. When occasion called, he returned 
to business with an elastic spring, that showed 
he gained new strength from inactivity. While 
Maecenas lived and flourished, Crispus acted die 
second character. Succeeding afterwards to that 
minister, he took the lead in the cabinet, the first in 
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^ ^'^ manager. Agrippa Posthumus was cut off under 

/^^ his direction. In the decline of life he retained the 
^* appearance of pow^, without the really ; a reverse 
of fortune which had been felt by Maecenas, and 
which, by some fatality, is the usual end of all 
who bask in the sunshine of a court Between the 
prince and his favourite, weariness and satiety suc- 
ceed to the ardour of affection, and both b^in to 
wean themselves from each other; the prince, when 
the power of giving is exhausted; and the minister, 
when avarice has no more to crave. 

A.u.c. XXXI. The year, which we are now toopen^ 
A. D. stands distinguished by the joint consulship of the 
father and the son; Tiberius, for the fourth time, 
and Drusus, the second. It is true that, two years 
before, Germanicus shared die same honour; but 
their union was not founded in' sincerity and mutual 
esteem. Throuj^out that year Tiberius b^eM his 
colleague with a malignant eye. The tie of affinity 
between them was not so close as the present Tibe- 
rius had scarce entered on the office in conjuncticm 
with Drusus, when, pretending to recruit his healdi, 
he removed into Campania, perhaps even then me» 
dilating that long retreat, which was afterwards his 
plan of life; perhaps, intending to give Drusus the 
honour of discharging Ae consular functions, with- 
out the assistance of his father. An incident socm 
occurred, in itself of little moment, but by the heat 
of party it kindled to a flame, and afforded to tlw 
young consul an opportunity to gain the populaf 
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esteem. A complaint was made to the senate by book 
Demitius Corbulo, foroierly one of the praetors, stat- ^ p'c^ 
ing that Lucius Sylla, a youth of illustrious rank, JJ^^ 
had rdfused) in a late show of gladiators, to give ^^* 
place to his superior in point of years. The grave 
and elderly were on the side of Corbulo. They saw 
the rights of age infringed, and the example of 
ancient manners treated with /contempt Mamercas 
Scaurus and Lucius Arruntius undertook the de* 
fence of Sylla, and with the rest of his relations 
formed a party in his favour. A warm debate ensued. 
The practice of good times was stated, and several 
decrees, enforcing the reverence due to s^e, were 
cited as decisive authority. Drusus, by a qualifying 
speech, allayed the ferment. Corbulo declared him- 
self satisfied by the apology made by Mamercus 
Scaurus, who was uncle as well as father-in-law (a) 
^to Sylla, and, besides, the most eloquent orator of 
hia tima That business being thus amicably settled, 
the state of the public roads was made the subject 
of debate by the same Corbulo. The highways, he 
said, were in a bad condition throughout Italy, ne- 
glected everywhere, and in some places impassable. 
He imputed the mischief to the fraudulent practices 
of contractors, and the inattention of the magistrates. 
He was desired to superintend the busmess; but the 
advantage, whatever it was, that accrued to the 
public, did not counterbalance the ruin of individu- 
alSf who suffered, both in reputation and fortune, by 
die harsh decisions of Corbulo, and the confiscation 
of then: effects. 
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in. 
^ ^ ^ dispatches from Tiberius, with inteUigence that 

^^ Africa was again alarmed by the incursions of Tac- 
^^- farinas. The occasion, the emperor said, required a 
proconsul of military talents, and vigour equal to 
the fatigues of war; but the choice was left to the 
judgment of tbe fathers. Sextus Pompeius seized 
this opportunity to launch out in a bitter invective 
against Marcus Lepidus, whom he styled a man 
void of courage, destitute of fortune, a disgrace to 
his ancestors, and by no means fit to be entrusted 
with the government of Asia (a), which had then 
fallen to his lot The senate was of a different opi- 
nion. What was called want of courage, according 
to them, was mildness of disposition; his indigence 
was a misfortune, not a disgrace; nor could it be 
deemed a fair objection to a man, who, in narrow 
circumstances, supported the dignity of his ances* 
tors, and lived in honourable poverty, with an un- 
blemished character. He was therefore declared pro- 
consul of Asia. The choice of a governor to com- 
mand in Africa, was, by a decree, reserved for the 
decision of the emperor 

XXXIII. In the course of the debate, a motion 
was made by Csecina Severus, that the governors 
of provinces should be no longer accompanied by 
their wives. He prefaced the business with repeated 
declarations, that between him and his wife, ndio 
had lMt>ught him six children, the truest harmony 
subsisted; and yet the law, which he now proposed, 
had ever been the rule of his own conduct; inso- 
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iBUch that In a seKes of forty years, during which book 
time he bad served as many campaigns, bis wife ^. u. c. 
always remained in Italy. " It was with good rea- X!^^. 
" son," he said, '' that in former times, women were ^*' 
^^ neither allowed to visit the allies of Rome, nor to 
^^ have any intercourse with foreign nations. The 
^^ softer sex brought many inconveniencies: in times 
" of peace they were prone to luxury, and in war, 
^^ easily alarmed. A female train, in the maixh of a 
^^ Roman army, presented an image of savage man- 
'^ ners: it had the appearance of barbarians going to 
^* battle. 

^^ That women are by nature feeble, and soon 
^ overcome by hardship, was not the only objection: 
^ other qualities entered into the female character, 
^^ such as pride, revenge, and cruelty, and ambition* 
" The love of power is the predominant passion of 
^^ the sex, and in the exercise of it they know no 
" bounds. They appear in the ranks; they march 
^ with the ti*oops; and they entice the centurions to 
^ their party. We have seen, in a late instance, a 
^ woman (a) reviewing the cohorts, and directing 
^ the exercise of the legions. Have we forgot, that 
^^ as often as rapacity and extortion have been laid 
^^ to the account of the husband, the wife has proved 
^^ the principal offender.^ She no sooner enters the 
^ province, than her party is formed. The unprinci- 
^^ pled attend to pay their homage. She becomes a 
^^ politician; she takes the lead in business, and 
^ gives a separate audience. The husband and the 
^^ wife appear in public with their distmct tram of 
^^ attendants. Two (b) tribunals are established, and 
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m. 



A. u. 0. ■ " ^ ^^^^ *^ ^^ obeyed. By the Oppian (c) and oflier 

^4. u jj^^g^ ^^ ^ifg ^g^ formerly restrained within due 

21. (( bounds; at present, all decorum is laid aside; wo- 

^ men give the law in families; they preside in the 

^^ tribunals of justice, and aspire to be commanders 

"in chief." 



XXXIY. To this speech a small number as- 
sented; the rest received it with a murmur of dis- 
approbation. The business, they said, was not in 
form before the fathers, and a question of that im- 
portance ought not to be drawn into debate by a 
self-created censor like Caecina. His argument was 
answered by Valerius Messalinus; a man who de- 
rived from his father Messala (a), the celebrated 
orator, no inconsiderable share of eloquence. ^ The 
^^ rigour," he said, " of ancient manners has taken 
" a milder tone. The enemy is not at the gates of 
^^ Rome, and (he provinces have no hostile inten- 
" tions. In favour of the tender sex some conces- 
^ sions ought to be made, especisffly since it is now 
^ known by experience that the wife, so far from 
^ being a burthen to the province, is scarcely felt 
" in the private economy of the husband. She is no 
" more than a sharer in his splendour and dignity. 
" In time of peace what danger from her presence? 
^ War, indeed, calls for vigour; and men should gp 
«^ unencumbered to the field. When the campai^ 
^ is over, where can the general so well repose from 
^^ toil and labour as in the bosom of a wife, whose 
^^ tenderness relieves his pain, and sweetens eveiy 
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'' care? But woman, it has been said, are prone to book 
" avarice and ambition; what shall be said of the x. u.c. 
" magistrates? Have they always been free from ir- /.^ti 
(( regular passions? and if not, will it follow that ^V 
^^ men are to be no longer, trusted with the ad- 
^^ ministration of the provinces? We are told, that 
^^ the vices of the wife have their influence on the 
^^ manners of the husband: and is it therefore true, 
^^ (hat in a life of celibacy we are sure of finding un- 
^^ blemished honour? 

** The Oppian lavirs were formerly deemed expe- 

^^ dient: the policy of the times required them; but 

^ fhe manners have varied since, and with the man- 

^ ners die law has been modified. We strive in vain, 

^ under borrowed terms, to hide our own defects: 

^^ the truth is, if the wife exceeds the bounds of the 

^ female character, the blame falls on the husband. 

^^ In two or three instances we may have seen that 

^^ the men were weak and too uxorious: and shall 

^^ we for that reason take from the commander of 

^ armies, the most endearing comforts of marriage, 

^ the mutual joy in prosperity, and, in affliction, the 

^ balm that heals his sorrows? By the restraint now 

** proposed, the weaker sex will be left in a state of 

^^ destitution, the sport of their own caprice, and a 

^ prey to the passions of die profligate seducer. 

^ The presence of the husband is scarce sufficient 

^ to guard the sanctity of the marriage bed: what 

^^ must be the consequence, if they are separated, 

^ and as it were, divorced for a number of years? 

^ In that interval, the nuptial union may be oblite- 

^ rated from the mind. Let us, if we can, prevent 
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■ ^ ^ ^ " the manners of the capital." 
^^ In this debate Drusus delivered his sentimratB. 
^^' He touched upon the subject of his own marriage, 
and added, that the princes of the imperial house 
were liable to the frequent necessity of visiting dis- 
tant provinces. How often did it happen that 
Augustus made a progress in the West, and in the 
East, accompanied by Livia his wife? As to him- 
self, he had commanded in Illyricum, and was 
ready, if the state required, to serve in any part of 
the empire; but he should serve with regret, if he 
was to be torn from an affectionate wife (b), the 
faithful mother of all his children. In consequence 
of these reasonings, Cascina^s motion fell to ttie 
ground. 

XXXY. The senate at their next meeting re- 
ceived letters from Tiberius, in which, after com- 
plaining obliquely that the burthen of all puUic 
I}usiness was thrown on himself, he named Manius 
Lepidus and Junius Blsesus for the proconsulship 
of. Africa; leaving the choice of one of them to the 
determination of the fathers. Both were heard: Lepi- 
dus, with a degree of earnestness, desired to be ex- 
cused; alleging the infirmities of his constitution, 
and the cai*e due to his children, who, except a 
daughter then fit for the married state, were all of 
tender years. Lepidus had still a better reason, bat 
he chose to suppress it: it was, neverAeless, well 
understood that Blsesus was uncle to Sejanus. and 
of course had the prevailing influence. Bbesus in 
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his turn declined the oflBce, but wifli affected coy- book 

III. 
ness. Flattery knew on which side its interest lay; ^ ^^ ^ 

lind, by consequence, the slaves of power knew how tt^ 

to conquer such feeble reluctance. Blassus was of 21. 

course appointed. 

XXXVI. A public grievance, which had long 
been felt with secret discontent, was soon after 
brought before the fathers. A licentious spirit of 
defamation prevailed at Rome, and reigned without 
control. The vile and profligate launched out with 
virulence against the best members of society, and 
the statues of the Csesars were a sanctuary, where 
the assassins of every honest name found protection. 
The freedmen, and even the slaves, poured out a 
torrent of abuse; and, after lifting their bands against 
ttieir patrons or their masters, resorted to the same 
asylum, where they grew more formidable in their 
insolence. Caius Cestius, a member of the senate^ 
complained of this enormity: "Princes," he said, 
** represented the gods; but the gods lent a favour- 
" able ear to none but the just. Neither the capitol 
" nor the temples were places of refuge, where guilt 
" might find a shelter, and even encouragement In 
^^ a late prosecution Annia Rufilla was found guilty 
^^of manifest fraud; and if such a woman might 
^' vnth impunity, in the forum, and even in the por- 
^ tal of the senate, insult him with Opprobrious Ian- 
" guage, and even with menaces; if such contumacy 
^ were permitted, and the emperor's statue gave a 
^ sanction to evil practices, insomuch that he could 
^^ obtain no redress; all good order was at an end, 
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\ ^^ Others spoke to the same efifect Facts still morB 
774. atrocious were stated, and, with one voice, the whole 
assembly called on Drusus for exemplary punish- 
ment Rufilla was cited to appear; and, being con^ 
victed, the fathers ordered her to be imprisoned in 
the common jail 

XXXYII. Confidius iEquus and Caalius CursoCi 
t^o Roman knights, who had preferred a false 
charge of violated majesty against Magius Caecilia- 
nus, then one of the praetors, were for that oSexice 
condemned, at the desire of Tiberius. From this 
act of justice, as well as the sentence against RuMb, 
Drusus derived no small share of popularity. Men 
were willing to allow that, by residing at Rome, and 
by mixing in social meetings, he made some atone- 
ment for the dark and sullen spirit of his father. 
The luxurious passions of a young man were easily 
excused: Let him, said the people, indulge his taste 
for pleasm'e; let him pass his day in the glare of 
public spectacles, and his night in social revdiy, 
rather than live sequestered from mankind, withoat 
a joy to cheer him, in painful vigils and the ^oom 
of solitude brooding over his cares, and tlti?>>riyig 
only to engender mischief. 

XXXYIII. The ruin of emment citizens had not 
yet appeased the rage of Tiberius and his crew of 
informers. An accusation was preferred by Ancha- 
rius Priscus against Caesius Cordus, proconsid of 
Crete, for peculation and violated majesty. Hie last 
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article was, at that time, the burthen of every pro-* book 
secutioD (a). Antistius Yettifl, a man of the first ^.u c^ 
consequence in Macedonia (6), had been accused of ^^ 
adulteiy, and acquitted. This gave umbrage to Ti- ^^* 
berius. He censured the judges, and ordered Vetus 
to be tried on the usual charge of violated majesty. 
He represented him as a man of a turbulent spirit, 
and an accomplice with Rhescuporis at the time 
when that barbarian, having put his nephew, Colys^ 
to deadi, was on the eve of a ww with Rome. Vetus 
fell a sacrifice. He was intercBcted from fire and 
wat«r, with an addrtionai sentence, that he shotdd 
be coDfined to some island hot contiguous either to 
Itfacedonia or Tlfface. 

Since the partition of the latter kingdom between 
BfaaBmetakes and the sons of Cotys, to whom Tre- 
bellienus Rufi» was appointed guardian, ttiat coun-* 
try continued m a siale of tumult and hostility 4o 
Rome. The people saw, with minds exasperated, 
Ibe grievances inflicted <m (he natives, and, having 
no prospect of redress, accused Trebellienus no 
less than Rhaemetalces. In the same* juncture the 
Cselaletans, the Odrysaeans, Dians, and other adja- 
cent states^ in one general revolt, had recourse to 
wms. They took flie fiehl under their own respec- 
tive chiefe, men* of no consideration, and alt by flieir 
meanness and incapacity reduced to one common 
level; Hence no concerted plan, no q^iirit of union. 
Bf one part^ liie country was laid waste; another 
passed over mount Hsemus, wifli a design to draw 
distant nations into their confederacy; while the 
most; nnooeiiou» and best disciplined troops sat down 
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^ u. c' Af acedon), and there held Rhasmetalces closefy- be- 
Uo. sieged. 

21. 

XXXIX On the first intell^nce of this revolt, 
Publius Yelleius (a), who commanded an army in 
the nei^bourhood, sent a detachment of horse and 
light infantry in pursuit of the insui^nts, who 
spread themselves over die country, either with a 
view to plunder, or to reinforce their numbers. He 
himself marched in force to raise the si^e. He was 
successful in every quarter: the fi'eebooters were 
put to the sword; and dissensions breaking out 
among the besiegers, Bha&metalces made a sally in 
the moment when the Roman army came up to his 
relief. The barbarians abandoned the place. Of tiiese 
events, however prosperous, there is no room to 
speak in the pomp of military language: a rabble of 
savages, without discipline, and almost without wea- 
pons, can not be called an army; nor was that a bat- 
tle, where the enemy was cut to pieces, without the 
effusion of Roman blood. 

XL. In the course of the same year a rebdlion 
broke out among the cities of Gaul, occasioned by 
the load of debt that oppressed the common people. 
The principal leaders of the revolt were Julius Floras 
and Julius Sacrovir; the former a man of wei^t 
among the Treviri, and the latter among the JSduans. 
They were both of illustrious birth. Their ancestors 
had deserved well of the Romans, and, for their ser- 
vices, received the freedom of the city, at a time 
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when that privilege was rare, and the reward of book 
merit only. By these incendiaries secret meetings ^ ^ q 
were held ; tiie fierce and daring were drawn into the /^"Jj 
league, together with such as languished in poverty, ^^* 
or, being conscious of their crimes, had nothing left 
but to grow desperate in guilt Florus undertook 
to kindle the flame of rebellion in Belgia; and Sa- 
crovir to rouse the neighbouring Gauls. The plan 
thus settled, they caballed in private, held frequent 
meetings, and left no topic untouched that could 
inflame the minds of the people. ^' Tributes,^' they 
said, ^^ were levied with unabating rigour; usurious 
^^ interest oppressed the poor, and their haughty 
'^ masters continued to lord it over them with pride 
^^ and arrogance. By the murder of Germanicus, 
'' disaffection was difiused among the legions, and 
^ the opportunity to strike the blow for liberty was 
^^now arrived. Reflect on the numbers we can 
^^ bring into die field: remember the impoverished 
" state of Italy. At Rome every warlike principle is 
^^ extinguished. The strength of their armies is 
^^ mouldered away. They have no national strength, 
^ but depend altogether on foreign nations to fight 
'' their battles." 

XLI. A general spfrit of revolt prevaUed in every 
part of Gaul. Scarce a city was free from commo- 
tion. The flame blazed out among the Andecaviaiis 
and the people of Tours; but by the diligence of 
Acihus Aviola (a), who mardied from Lyons at the 
head of a cohort, flie insurgents in the former pro- 
Tince were reduced to obedience. The same com- 
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^ ^'^^ Yarro, from the Lower Germanj^ marched into the 
^^ territory oS Tours, and quelled the insurrection. In 
^1* this expedition some of the princi^l chiefs in Gaul 
j<Hned the Roman army, not with zeal for the cause, 
but pretending friendship, m order, with surer effect, 
to be traitors in the end. Evat Sacrovhr fou^ witfar 
the Romans: he was seen in the heat of action with 
his head uncovered, in order, as he gave out, to s^ 
nalize his courage and fidelity: but in truth, as was 
afterwards collected from the priscmers, to avoid be* 
ing aimed at by the darts <rf* his countrymen* An ac- 
count of these disturbances was transmitted to Ti- 
berius. He doubted the int^gence, and by his laie- 
cisicm prolonged the war. 

XLII. Juhus Florus, in the mean time, comtmued 
to exert his most vigorous eflforts. A regiment of 
horse, raised formerly among &e Treviri, but train- 
ed to the Roman discipline, happened to be quarter- 
ed at Treves. He tampered with those troops, inr 
hopes of beginning the war by a g^ieral massacre 
of the Roman merchants. A small number listened 
to his advice, but die rest continued in their doff- 
Florus was followed by a rabble of debtors, and a 
number of his own dependants. He marched to* 
wards the forest of Arden (a), but was intercepted^ 
by the legions detached by ViseHius and Caius Si- 
lius from the two armies on the Rhine. A party of 
those troops was ordered fi)rward under the com- 
mand of Julius Indus, a native of Treves, who was 
then at variance with Floru»^ «ad, for that reaaony 
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liurned with impatieDce to encounter his enemy. He book 
gave battle to the rebek, and over an ill-appointed ^ ^j'^ 
and undisciplined multitude gained a complete vie* JJ^ 
tory. Florus lay for some time concealed in lurking ^^* 
places; but at length, finding himselt* unaUe to elude 
the search of the Roman soldiers, and seeing the de* 
files and passes guarded on every side, he died by his 
own sword The people of Treves, after this event, 
returned to their duty. 

XLIII. The iBduan commotions were not so 
easily quelled. The state was rich and powerful, 
and the force necessaiy to subdue the insurrection 
lay at a considerable distance. Sacrovir strained 
every nerve to support his cause. He seized the 
city of Augustodunum, the capital of the ^duans^ 
smd took into his cisstody the flower of the young 
nobility, who resorted thither from all parts of Gaul, 
as to a school of science and liberal education. By 
detaining those pledges, he hoped to attach to his 
interest their parents and relations. He supplied the 
young men with arms, which had been prepared 
vnth secrecy by his directions.. His numbers amount- 
ed to less than forty thousand, a fifth part of which 
were armed after the manner of the legions: the rest 
carried hunting-poles, knives, and other instruments 
of the chase. He had, besides, pressed into his ser- 
vice a body of slaves, reared up to the trade of gla- 
diators, and, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, clad with an entire plate of iron. In the lan- 
guage of Gaul they were called Crupellarians. 
Their armour was impenetrable to the stroke of the 
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j^ ^ Q unwieldy for tiie attack. The adjoining provinces 
^^ had not taken up arms; but a number of individuals 
21. caught the infection, and joined the rebel army. 
Sacrovir gained a further advantage from the jea- 
lousies subsisting between the Roman generals (a). 
Each claimed to himself the conduct of the war; and 
the dispute continued till Farro, finding himself im- 
paired by age, gave up the point to Silius, who was 
then in the vigour of his days. 

XLIV. Meanwhile a report prevailed at Rome, 
that not only the ^duans and the Treviri, but 
several other cities of Gaul, to the number of sixty- 
four, had thrown ofif the yoke. Germany, it was 
added, had jomed the league; and Spain was waver- 
ing. The rumour, as usually happens, was magni- 
fied by the credulity of the populace. Good men felt 
for their country; the greater part, detesting the 
present system, and Wishing for nothing so much as 
a change, enjoyed the confusion, and triumphed in 
the common danger. Invective did not spare Ti- 
berius. ^ In a difficult and alarming crisis, he was 
^ busy in settling the forms of some new prosecu* 
" tion. Did he mean to proceed by way of informa- 
'^ tion against Julius Sacrovir.^ Was that chieftain 
'•to be accused of violated majesty.^ The revolt 
" plainly showed that there still eidsted men of im- 
" daunted valour, who were resolved, at the point of 
" the sword, to defy his letters written in blood to 
" the senate; and war, with all its dangers, was pre- 
" ferable to a sanguinary peace, under a despotic ty- 
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(^ rant^^ Amidst these munnurs of discontent, Ti* i^ooic 
berius appeared with an unruffled temper, never •XuTcT 
once changing his look, his place of abode, or bis ^^ 
habits of life. Is this to be ascribed to magnanimity? ^* 
or did he know, by secret intelligence, that the whole 
was either false, or magnifie<^ beyond the trulh? 

XLY. Silius, in the mean time, having sent be- 
fore him a body of auxiliaries, maixhed at the head 
of two legions into the territory of the Sequanians, 
a people at the extremity of Gaul, bordering on the 
JBduans, and confederates in the war. He laid waste 
the country and proceeded, by rapid marches, to 
Augustodunum. Nothing could equal the ardour 
of the legions; the standard-bearers with emulation 
gave every proof of their alacrity; the common sol- 
diers declared, witii one voice, that they wanted no 
repose: the ni^t ought not to be lost in sleep; let 
them but see the enemy, they asked no more; vie* 
tory was sure to follow. At the distance of twelve 
miles from Augustodunum, Sacrovir appeared in 
force. His line of battle was formed on the open 
plain. The gladiators, in complete armour, were 
stationed in the centre; his cohorts in the two wings, 
and his half-armed multitude in Ae rear. He was 
himself mounted on a superb horse, attended by a 
number of chiefs. He rode through the ranks, ha- 
rangumg his men: he called to mind the glory 
of their ancestors (a), their brave exploits against 
the Romans, and the eternal honour of succeeding 
in the cause of liberty. A defeat, he said, would 
brmg with it infamy, and chains, and bondage, 

VOL. I. 89 
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j^^u'a; heard it without emotion. The legions advanced in 

A^D. rcgul^ur order. A band of raw recruits, lately levied 
^* in the towns of Gaid, could not sustain a sight so 
terrible The faculties of eyes and ears were lost in 
confusion. By ttie Romans victory was already an*- 
ticipated. To exhort them was unnecessary, yet Si- 
Iras thought proper to inflame their ardour. ^ The 
^ disgrace, ^^ he said, ^^ would be great, if the victo- 
^^ rious legions, who had conquered in Germany, 
^ were now to consider the Gauls as an equal ene- 
^ my. The rebels of Tours have been chastised by 
^ a single cohort; a detachment of the cavalry 
^ crushed the insurgents at Treves; and a handful 
^ of this very army gave the Sequanians a total over- 
^^ throw. The iBduans are now before you; not an 
^ army, but an effeminate race, abounding in wealth, 
" and enervated by luxury. Charge with valour, and 
'^ to pursue the runaways will be your only trouble.'' 
This speech was received with a general shout The 
rebels were soon hemmed m by the cavaliy: the 
front of their line gave way at the first onset of ttie 
infantry, and the wings were put to flight. The men 
in iron armour stQl kept their ranks. No impression 
could be made by swords and javelins. The Ro- 
mans had recourse to their hatchets and pickaxes. 
With these, as if battering a wall, they feD vtpon 
the enormous load and crushed botti men and ar-* 
mour. Some attadced with clubs and pitchforks. 
The unwieldy and defenceless enemy lay on flie 
ground, an inanimate mass, without an effort to rise. 
Sacrovir threw himself into die town of Augusto^ 
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UunuiD, but in a abort time, fearing to be given up book 
a priaoDer, withdrew, with his most faithful adhe- Xufcr 
rent$9 to a villa in the neighbourhood, where he put JJ^ 
an end to his Ufe. . His followers, having first set fire ^^* 
to the place, turned their swords against themselves, 
and perished in one general carnage. 

XLYIL Tiberius, at length, thought fit to write 
to the senate on the subject of these commotions. 
In one and the same letter he gave an account of 
the war begun and ended. He neither magnified nor 
disguised the truth, but in plain terms ascribed the 
whole success to the valour of his officers, and the 
wisdom of his councils. Why he did not go in per- 
son, or send his son Drusus, the same letter ex* 
plained his reasons: ^ The extent and majesty of the 
^^ empire claimed his utmost care. It was not for 
^ the dignity of the prince, on the revolt of one or 
^ two cities, to relinquish the seat of government 
^^ But now, since he could not be supposed to be 
^ under any kind of alarm, it was his intention to 
'^ show himself to the provinces, in order, by his 
^^ presence, to allay the ferment, and restore the pub- ^ 
^^ lie tranquillity.^^ Yows for his return, and solemn 
festivals, wiA other usual ceremonies, were decreed 
by the senate. DolabeHa, intending to display bis 
genius in the trade of flattery, succeeded so far as 
to show his meanness and absurdity. He prq>osed 
that the emperor, on his return from Campania, 
should enter the city with the splendour of an ova- 
tion. This occasioned a letter to the senate from 
Tiberius, wherein he observed, " that after con- 
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^i^^ ^^ quering fierce and warlike nations, and having ill 
A. u c. " his youth received and declined triumphal honours, 
/.^f>. ^' he was not such a novice to glory as to desire, in 
^^ the evening of his days, the vain parade of a pul^ 
^ lie entry, for an excursion that was little more 
^^ than a par^ of pleasure to the suburbs of Rome.^ 

XLVni. About this time Tiberius wrote to the 
senate, requesting that a public funeral might be 
decreed to Sulpicius Quirinius (a) ; a man no way 
related to the ancient patrician family of the Sulpi- 
cii. He was born at Lanuvium, a municipal town: 
lie distinguished himself by his military services, 
had considerable talents for business, and was raised 
by Augustus to the honour of the consulship. Hav- 
ing afterwards stormed and taken the strong holds 
of the Homonadensians in Cilicia, he obtained tri- 
umphal honours. He attended Caius Csesar in his 
expedition to Armenia, the chief director of his 
councils, and made use of that opportunity to pay 
his court with secrecy, to Tiberius, while tfiat prince 
resided in the isle of Rhodes. This anecdote Tibe^ 
rius mentioned in his letter; declaring himself, in 
gracious terms, well jdeased with the good offices 
of Quirinius, and at the same time, reflecting witii 
a degree of acrimony on Marcus LoUius, to whose 
conduct he imputed the dissensions between himself 
and Caius Caesar, But the character of Quirinius 
was held in no esteem; his unrelenting prosecution 
of Lepida, already related, was still remembered; 
and the sordid avarice of the man, even in old age, 
and in the height of power, left a stain upon hiis 
memory. 
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XLIX. The year closed with a prosecution of a book 
lingular nature. Caius Lutorius Priscus, a Roman a.u.g. 
knight, was the author of an applauded poem on the ^^ 
death of Germanicus, and for his composition had ^^* 
received a reward from Tiberius. The crime laid 
to his charge was, that, when Drusus lay ill, he pre- 
pared another elegy, from which he hoped, if the 
young prince died, to derive still greater emolu- 
ment. With the vanity of a poet, Lutorius read his 
verses at the housd of Publius Petronius, in the 
presence of Vitellia, the mother-in-law of that sena- 
tor. Several women of distinction were of the party. 
As soon as the prosecutor opened the heads of his 
accusation, the confidential friends of the author 
were struck with terror. The fact was admitted by 
all, except Vitellia: she had the memory of a liberal* 
minded woman, and could recollect nothing. Cre- 
dit, however, was given to the rest of the evidence. 
Haterius Agrippa, consul elect, was the first to give 
bis opinion: he proposed that the unfortunate poet 
ahould sufler death. 

L. Mattias Lepidus opposed the motion. He 
spoke as follows: ^ If in our deliberations, conscript 
^^ fathers, we advert to nothing but the flagitious 
^ sentiments, by which Lutorius has discovered the 
^ malignity of his heart, and wounded the ear of 
^ others, neither the dungeon, nor the rope, nor the 
^^/ torments, which die law ordains for slaves, would 
^^ be adequate to the enormity of his guilt. But on 
" the other hand, however great the depravity of 
^^ mankind, tiiere are degrees of punishment The 
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^ ^'^ " the rigour of the law; the wisdom of our ancestors 
n^ ^' has delivered down to us a system of justice 
31.' ^ founded in mercy, and you have, on many occar 
^ sions, followed their ezamfde; If between errw in 
^ judgment and malignity of heart a distinction is 
^^ to be made, if words and criminal actions are not 
^^ to be confounded, the case before us admits a 
^^ sentence, which at once will reach the oflfence, and 
^^ leave us no reason to blush either for our mode- 
^^ ration or our severity. The complaints of the em- 
^^ peror when the guilty, by a voluntary death, have 
^ prevented the effect of his clemency, have been 
^ heard by us all. Lutorius lives; and should he 
^^ continue to do so, wfll the state be in danger? His 
^ death will neither promote the public interest, nor 
'^ serve as an example to others. Productions such 
'^ as his, the eflfhsions of a wild and irregular fan<7, 
^ may well be left to flutter for a time, and then, hke 
^^ all frivolous thingp, to be forgotten. Nothing sen- 
^^ ous or important is to be expected from him, who 
^^ betrays himself, not in the hearing of men, but in 
^^ a circle of women* And my voice is against him: 
^^ let him be condemned to exile: let his effeQ^ be 
" confiscated; let fire and water be interdicted. 
^' This is my opinion, the same as I should give, 
^^ had he been in due form convicted on the law of 
*^ violated majesty.^^ 

LI. RubelliusBlandus, of consular rank, was the 
only person that assented to the opmion of Lepi- 
dus. The rest concurred with Agrippa. The poet 
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wad hurried away, and strangled in a dungeon. Con- btok 
ceming these proceedings, Tiberius wrote to the a.u.g. 
senate in his usual style, ambiguous and inexplica* 1^%^ 
ble. He oommended the zeal of the fathers, even in ^^* 
a matter of no importance, but he desired that, for the 
future, words alone should not be punished with so 
much precipitation. He praised die humanity of 
Lepidus, yet found no fault with Agrippa. This 
produced a decree, by which it was enacted, that no 
sentence of condemnation should, for the future, be 
sent to the treasury, till the tenth day after passing 
it; and in the interval, execution was to be sus- 
pended. The fathers, however, were not to have the 
power of rejudging Ateir own acts, or revoking their 
sentence. The appeal was to be to Tiberius, and no 
time could soften that implacable temper. 



LH. Caius Sulpicius and Decimus Heterius were 
the next consuls. The year was free from foreign 
commotions; but at Rome new laws were expected to 
check the groivth of luxury, and that apprehension 
spread a general alarm. The prodigality (a) of the 
times had risen to the highest pitch. In many aiti- 
cles of expense, and those the heaviest, the real 
pricemi^t be concealed; but the cost of the table 
was too wdl understood. The profusion, with which 
hixury was maintained, could not remain a secret 
It was therefore apprehended, that a prince, addicted 
to the frugality of ancient manners, would endea- 
vour by severe regulations to control the mischief. 

The subject was opened in the senate by Caius 
Bibulus^ one of the sediles; his colleague joined to 
support him. They stated that the sumptuary laws 
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' j^u\. niture and utensials, though prohibited, grew every 
775^ day more enormous, insomuch that, by modem pe^ 
33. ualties, the mischief was not to be cured. The se* 
nate, without further debate, referred the whole to 
the consideration of the emperor. Tiberius weired 
every circumstance: he knew that passions, which 
had taken root could not be easily weeded out of 
the heart: he considered how far coercive measures 
mi^t be a public grievance. If an unsuccessful at- 
tempt gave a victory to vice, the defeat he saw 
would be a disgrace to government; and the neces* 
sity of waging continual war against the characters 
and fortunes of the most eminent citizens, was what 
he wished to avoid. After mature deliberation, he 
sent his thoughts in writing to the senate, in sub^ 
stance as follows: 

LIII. ^^ Upon any other question, conscript fa- 
. ^' thers, it would perhaps be expedient that I should 
^^ attend the debate in person, and, in my place, lay 
^^ before you what I conceive to be for the advan- 
'^ tage of* the commonwealth At present, it may be 
" better that my eyes should not survey the scene. 
^ In so mixed an assembly, many no doubt, by 
^^ their looks and manner, might be apt to betray a 
^^ consciousness of their own vicious habits. The 
^' attention of the senate would naturally fix upon 
^^ such men, and I should, of course, be led to 
^^ watch their behaviour: in that case^ the guilty 
** would, as it were, be taken in the fact Had die 
^^ a&diles, whose zeal deserves cmnmendation, Bfh 
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^ plied in the first instance to me, I should, perhaps, book 

** have thooght it advisable to connive at vices that ^ ^j ^s 

** have gathered strength from time, rather than ex- J^^ 

" pose to the world the inveteracy of the mischief, 22. 

*' and the feebleness of legal remedies* Those ma- 

^ gistrates, it must be acknowledged, have performed 

** flieir duty with a spirit which every civil oflScer 

^ would do well to emulate. As to myself, to remain 

^ silent, were a desertion of the public; and to speak 

^out, may be impolitic. The part which I sustain is 

^ neither that of aedile, praetor, or consul. From the 

^ emperor somethmg more than the mmute detail of 

^ business is expected. The pre-eminence is painful, 

^ while individuals claim the merit of all the good that 

^ is done, and, if men transgress, the blame is trans- 

^ ferred to the prince. At the expense of one, all are 

^ guilty. If a reform is in truth intended, where must 

^ it begin .^ and how am I to restore the simplicity of 

^ ancient times? Must I abridge your villas, those 

^ vast domains, where tracts of land are laid out for 

*' ornament? Must I retrench the number of slaves, 

'^ so great at present that every family seems a na- 

^ tion in itself? What shall be said of massy heaps of 

^ gold and silver? of statues wrought in brass, and 

^ an infinite collection of pictures, all indeed hi^y 

** finished, flie perfection of art? How shall we re* 

^^ form the taste for dress, which, according to the 

^ reigning fashion, is so exquisitely nice, that die (a) 

^ sexes are scarce distinguished? How are we to 

^ deal with the peculiar articles of femsde vanity, and, 

^ in particular, with that rage for jewels and pre- 

^^ cious trinkets, which drains the empire of it3 wealth, 

VOL. I. 40 
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"^ ^[^ " the commonwealth to foreign nations, and even to 

ns. a (jj^ enemies of Rome ? 



A. D. 
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LIV. ^^ That these abuses are the subject of dis- 
^^ cussion at every table, and the topic of complaint 
'< in all private circles, I am not. now to learn. And 
^< yet, let a law be made with proper sanctions, and 
^^ the very men, who call for a reform, will be the 
<< first to make objections. The public peace, they 
<<will say, is disturbed; illustrious families are in 
^< danger of niin; and all, without distinction, must 
^< live in dread of rigorous inquiries, and the harpies 
^* of the law. It is with the body politic as the body 
^^ natural: in the latter, chronical disorders^ in time 
** grown obstinate, call for harsh and violent reme- 
^< dies. Just so in the distempers of the mind: Ae 
*^ heart, sick to die very core with vice, corrupted 
'^ and corrupting, requires an antidote as strong as 
^< the poison that inflames our passion^. Many whole- 
^^ some laws were made by our ancestors, and many 
^^ by Augustus: the former are grown obsolete; and 
<^ the latter (to the disgrace of the age) are faUen 
'^ ipto contempt, and, by consequence, luxury riots 
^^witiiout control. The reason is obvious: while 
^^ tiiere is no law in force to prevent abuses, men 
^^ proceed with caution, that the magnitude of the 
<^ mischief may not provoke the authority of the le- 
^' gislature; but when positive institutions are found 
'^ inadequate^ the case is very different: unbridled 
/' passions take their course with impunity, and all 
^^ transgress without fear or shame. 
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^* Why was frugality tlie practice of ancient limes ? book 
^ Because each individual was a law to himself: he Xu. cT 
*^ knew how to moderate his desires; because we ►J^^^ 
*^ were then the inhabitants of a single city. Even ^2. 
** Italy, when reduced to subjection, afforded but few 
^ incentives to luxury. Foreign victories taught us 
^* to dissipate the property of others; and the civil 
'^wars made us prodigal of our own. But after all, 
^^ is the mischief, which the a^diles make the ground 
^^ of their complaint, the worst of our grievances? 
*' Compare it with other evils, and it vanishes into 
^^ nothing. Italy stands in need of foreign supplies, 
^^ and yet no reformer tells us, how much the com- 
^^monwealth is every day at the mercy of the winds 
'^ and waves. The produce of colonies is imported 
^^ to maintain our pride and luxury, to feed the mas- 
^^ter of the soil, and to supply his slaves with the 
^^ necessaries of life. Should those resources fail, 
^^will our groves, our vQlas, and our spacious plea- 
^ sure grounds be sufficient to satisfy our wants? 
^ That care is left to the sovereign. Should he ne- 
^^ gleet that essential duty, the commonwealth is 
^^lost With regard to other evfls, the remedy is in 
^< die breast of every individual. Men of rank may be 
^^ restrained by principle, the poor by indigence, 
^^ and the rich by satiety. These are my sentiments. 
^^ If, notwithstanding, any magistrate should be of 
^'opinion that more may be done; if he feels within 
'' himself vigour and industry to oppose the torrent; 
^^I honour the firmness of his character, and cheer- 
^^ fully resign to abler hands a great part of my own 
^^ solicitude. But when he has declaimed against 
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BOOK ^^ corruption, if his zeal is to evaporate in a florid 

^ ^'^ " speech; if the violence of party resentmentB, which 

775^ uiijs patriot cares have roused, is to point at me, 

^- ^' while the censor of the manners enjoys the fame of 

^^ his eloquence: believe me, conscript fathers, I am 

^^ not more than another, ambitioua of making ene- 

^ mies. To encounter animosities, for the most part 

^* unprovoked, and often unjust, is too much my lot 

^^ at present; and yet for the interest of the commu- 

^^ nity, it is a tax which I am willing to pay. But if.I 

^* deprecate new hostilities, permit me, with your 

^^ consent, to avoid dl such as may be excited witb- 

^^out due consideration, useless to the state, and ta 

^^ me big with every disadvantage. '^ 

LY. This letter being read, the senate released 
the aediles from all farther care about the busmeas. 
Luxury went on with boundless profusion. It b&- 
gan soon after the battle of Actium (a), and coi^ 
tbued to flourish, for the space of a century, down 
to the time when Galba attained the imperial digni* 
ty. At that period the manners changed, and tem« 
perance became the fashion. Of this revdution in 
the modes of life a short account will not be im- 
proper. While the old constitution stiH subsisted, 
pomp and splendour were often the ruin of the most 
illustrioiB famiUes. To conciliate the favour of the 
populace, and of the allies t>f Rome, including even 
kin^ and princes, was the great object of a RomaB 
citizen. In proportion to his wealth, his gpraadeur^ 
and the magnificence of his retinue, his importanee 
Mse, and with it the number of his clients. 9«t 
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when the best blood in Rome was spilt by imperial book 
tyramiy, and to be eminent was to be marked out ^ ^^ ^ 
for destruction ; it became the interest of the great J^^ 
to lay aside all vain ostentation, and adopt a more ^* 
i)umble plan of life. At the same time, a new race 
of men from the municipal towns, the colonies, and 
the provinces, found their way, not only to Rome, 
but even into the senate. The strainers thus incor- 
porated brou^t with them iheir natural parsimony. 
In the course of a long life many of them, either by 
their own frngality, or a tide of success in their af- 
fairs; accumulated immoderate riches; yet evw in 
s^uence, avarice was their ruling passion. But the 
cause, which, above all others, contributed to the 
revival of ancient economy, was the character of 
Vespasian; a man df jmrnitive temperance and rigid 
austerity. All agreed to imitate so excellent a mp- 
deL Respect for the prince did more than all the 
pains and penalties of the law. And yet, it may be 
true, fliat in the nature of things there is a principle 
of rotation, in consequence of which the manners, 
like the seasous, are subject to periodical chapges* 
Nor is it certain that, in the former ages of the world, 
every thing was better than in the times that suc^ 
ceeded. The present itge has produced, in moral 
conduct and the liberal arts, a number of bright ex« 
mnplesy which posterity wiU do wdl (o imitate. May 
the contest with antiquity continue! but let it be a 
graerotts emulation for su^rior mtue; and may that 
qporit go dowa to iitm^ times! 

LYL Tib^riiw §M»A by (beae proceeding!» a 
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BOOK considerable share of popularity. His moderation 
■ ^ ^'^ in the business rf the intended reform^ gave sati»- 
^f^ faction to all ranks and conditions. The people saw, 
^- with pleasure, the tribe of informers disappointed 
in their views. In this favourable moment, Tiberius^ 
by letters to the senate, desired that his son Drusus 
might be invested with the tribunitian dignity. That 
specious titie, importing nothing less thaft sovereign 
power, was invented by Augustus, at a time idien 
the name of king or dictator was not only uncon- 
stitutional, but universally detested. And yet a new 
name was wanted to overtop the magistrates and 
the forms of the constitution. In that power usurped^ 
Marcus Agrippa became his colleague; and, after 
his death, Tiberius Nero succeeded. By the last 
promotion, it was the policy of Augustus to mark 
out the line of succession, and thereby check the 
views of aspiring men. He was sure tiiat Tiberius 
would act an under part, and, besides, his own name 
was a tower of strength. Tiberius, m the present 
juncture, followed the precedent left by Augustus. 
During the life of Germanicus, he held the balance 
even between the two young princes, reserving to 
himself the power of deciding when he should see 
occasion. In the letter, which opened the matter to 
the senate, after invoking the gods, and fervently 
praying that the measure might be of advantage to 
the commonwealth, he introduced the character of 
Drusus, but in a guarded style, never exceeding 
the bounds of truth. The prince, he said, had a wife 
and three children, and was then of the age, which 
he himself had attained (a) when raised by Angus* 
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tus to ihe same honour. Nor could the favour now book 
requested, be deemed premature. Drusus had gone ^ ^'^ 
through a probation of eight years ; the proofs of his ^^* 
merit were, seditions quelled, wars happily termi- ^ 
nated, the splendour of a triumph, and two consul- 
ships. There was therefore no danger that he would 
be a novice in public business. 

LYII. The senate was not taken by surprise: 
the emperor^s intention had been foreseen, and flat- 
teiy was ready with her servile strain. Invention^ 
notwithstanding^ was at a loss for novelty. Statues 
were decreed to Tiberius and his son; altars were 
raised to the gods; temples were built, and tri- 
umphal arches erected, with other honours of a 
similar liature. Marcus Silanus aimed at some- 
thing new. Willing, at the expense of the consu«>^ 
lar dignity, to pay a compliment to the princes^ 
he proposed that, in adl pubUc and private regis- 
ters, the year should no longer take its date from 
the names of the consuls, but from the persons 
invested with the tribunitian power. Ctuintus Ha- 
terius went still farther; he moved that, the de- 
crees of that day should be fixed up in the senate- 
house in letters of gold. His motion was treated with 
contempt and ridicule. The fathers saw with indig- 
nation a superannuated senator, who, on the verge 
of life, could incur present infamy, without a prosr 
pact of future wages. 

LYIII. Amidst these transactions, the govern* 
ment of Africa was continued to Junius Blaesus^ 
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The procoDsulship of Asia, happening then to be 
vacant, was demanded bj Servius Maluginensis, the 
priest of Jupiter. In support of his claim, he contend* 
ed, ^ that the inability of a priest, in his station, to 
•* go out of Italy, was a rulgar error. The order to 
^ which he belonged, differed in nothing from that 
^ of Mars and Romulus. If the priest of the two last 
^ were eligible to foreign governments, whence arose 
^ his mcapacity .^ No prohibitory law was ever pass- 
^ ed by the people; the books of religious cereino- 
^ nies are silent on the subject In particular cases, 
^ when the ministers of Jupiter were detained, either 
*^ by ilfaiess or by public business, one of tfie pon- 
^ ^(k officiated in his place. After the tragical death 
^ of Cornelius Merula (a), a space of no less than 
^ seventy-six years elapsed, without any nommaticm 
^^ to the office: did the interests of religion sn£fer in 
^the mean time.^ During that whole period, the 
^^ sacerdotal function was suspended, without preju- 
*^dice to the established worship; and why should 
^not his absence be excused during the year of 
" proconsular government? That some of his pre- 
^ decessors had been restrained by flie author!^ of 
*' the chief pontiff, was a fact not to be controverted; 
^ but the restraint, in those cases, was the effect of 
" private animosity. At present, by the indulgence of 
^the gods, the chief pontiff is the chief of men; a 
^ stranger to all petty jealousies; uninfluenced by the 
^ cabals of a party, and superior to the little motives 
** of a private station.^^ 

LIX. Lentulus, flie augur, and several other se* 
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uators, opposed the motion. A debate ensued, with book 
so much diversify of opinion, that the question was "JT^fcT 
referred to the decision of the supreme ponti£f (a). J[J^ 
Tiberius was not in haste to determine the point In ^* 
his letters to the senate, he mentioned nothing but 
the honours decreed to Drusus on his elevation to 
the tribunitian power; and those he thought good to 
modify with certain restrictions. He censured, in di« 
rect terms, the resolution proposed by Silanus, and 
likewise the motion of Haterius, for fixing up the 
decrees in letters of gold; condemning both as un- 
constitutional, and repugnant to ancient usage. Let- 
ters from Drusus were, at the same time, read in 
&e senate, modest in the style and turn of expres- 
sion, but, in the general opinion, denoting pride and 
arrc^ance. ^ Rome,^^they said, ^^ was reduced to an 
^^ humble condition, when a young man, raised to 
^^ the highest dignity, declines to return thanks to 
^^ the gods in their own temples; when he disdaiAS 
^ to honour the senate with his presence, and re- 
^^ fuses to attend the usual auspices in his native 
^- city. Was it war that detained him? or did he 
^^ dread the inconvenience of a long journey, when 
^ he was only visiting. the coast of Campania, or 
^ pursuing his {Measures on the lakes? This is the 
^^ education of him, who is to be the future master 
^^ of the Roman world! He is tutored in the political 
^^ school of his father! Tiberius may have his reasons 
^^ for withdrawing himself from the public eye: 
^ the infirmities of age, and the labours of his : jife, 
^' aJfofds a colourable pretext; but for Drusus, what 
VOL. r. 41 
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BOOK '^ apology can be made? Pride, rank pride, is his 
-j^ " only motive." 

775. 
A. D. 

^- hX. To strengthen the foandation of his own 
power was tlie constant policy of Tiberius. Intent 
on that object, he still preserved the forms of the 
constitution, and amused the senate with a phantrai 
of liberty. AH petitions from the provinces were 
referred to that assembly. About this time, the 
ri^t of having sanctuaries (a), and of multiplying 
the number without limitation, was assumed by all 
the cities of Greece. The temples in that country 
were crowded by the most abandoned slaves; debt- 
ors screened themselves from their creditors, and 
criminals fled from justice. The magistrates were 
no loiter able to control a sections populace, who 
carried their crimes, under a mask of piety, to the 
altar of their gods. An order was therefore made, 
that the several cities should send their deputies to 
Rome, with a state of their respective claims. Some 
places, finding their pretensions brought to the test, 
thought proper to decline the inquiry. The ri^tk 
of others were founded on traditional siq[>erBtition; 
and superstition was not willing to renounce her 
errors. Some of the cities rehed on the m^t of 
their ancestors in the service of Rome. The busi- 
ness came at length to a hearing. A day more 
august and splendid can not be figured to the imagi- 
nation. We now behold a Roman senate sitting in 
judgment on the grants of the old repuUic; discuss- 
ing the treaties and conventions ei confederate 
nations; deliberating on the acts of kingp, vidiile 
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kings were able to make a stand against the power book 
of Rome; and, above all, reviewing the variouss a.u!'c. 
systems of religion, which had been for ages estab- ^^ 
fished in the belief of mankind. These were the ^* 
important subjects; and to give still greater dignity 
to the scene, the senate met, as was the practice in 
good times, with authority to inquire, and liberty to 
determme. 

LXI. The case of the Ephesians was the first 
brought forward. It was stated in their behalf, that 
Diana and ApoUo were not, as generally supposed, 
bom in the isle of Delos, but in the Ortygian 
Grove, on the banks of the river Genchris, which 
flows within the territories of Ephesus. In that 
sacred recess, Latona, taking shelter under an olive 
tree, was delivered of those two deities. The tree 
was still to be seen in a flourishing state, and the 
grove became a consecrated spot It was there that 
Apollo, afl;er having slain the Cyclops, found a re* 
treat from the vengeance of Jupiter; it was there 
that Bacchus, afl:er his victories, gave a free pardon 
to such of the Amaz<ms as fled for protection to the 
altar; and it was fliere that Hercules, having con- 
quered Lydia, ^tabiished a ten^le, with rites and 
ceremonies, which neither the Persian kings, nor 
the Macedonian conqueror, presumed to violate. 
The Romans at all times paid the strictest regard to 
the sanctity of the place. 

LXn. The Magnesians were the next in order. 
They relied on die mrdnaiices of Lucius Scipio (a), 
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BOOK confirmed and ratified by Lucius SjUa; the former 
"XUTcT victorious over Antiochus, and the latter over Milb' 

JJ\^ ridatea« In the wars which were waged under their 
conduct, the Magnesians adhered with fidelity to 
the cause of Rome; and to reward their services, 
the temple of Diana Leucophryn^ was, by those 
commanders, declared a sanctuary. The people of 
Aphrodisium, and also of Stratonic^, produced a 
decree of Caesar the dictator, and another of Augus- 
tus, commemorating the zeal, with which those 
states wi&stood the Parthian invasion, and preserv-- 
ed to the last their attachment to the interest of 
Rome. The Aphrodisians claimed the temple «rf* 
Yenus; the Stratoniceans worshipped Jupiter and 
Diana Trivia* The city of Hierocassarea deduced 
their ceremonies from remote antiquity, aH^mg 
fliat they had for ages adored a Persian Diana, in a 
temple consecrated by Gyrus (6). Several orders 
made by Peipenna (c), by Isauricus, and other 
Roman generals, were also cited, whereby it ap^ 
peared that those sanctuaries, with a precinct two 
miles round, were declared holy ground. The in- 
habitants of Cyprus claimed three sanctuaries; the 
first and most ancient, dedicated by Aeiias (d) to 
the Paphian Venus; the second, by Amathus, die 
son of Aerias, in honour of the Amathusian Venus; 
and the third, to the Salaminian Jove, by Teucer^ 
the son of Telamon, when that hero was obliged to 
fly from tibe rage of his father. 

LXIIL Several other cities appeared by their de- 
puties; but the senate, weary of the number, and of 
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the party-spirit, with which different places were book 
espoused, came to a resolution, to refer the whole ^. u.c. 
to the consuls, and wait their report on the merits of l^^ 
each distinctive case. The consuls went through ^* 
the inquiry. Besides the temples ahready mentioned, 
they found at Pergamos the sanctuary of JSsQuIa* 
pius, confirmed hy authentic proof. The titles of 
other places, being all deduced from ages too re- 
mote, were lost in the darkness of antiqui^. In this 
number was the oracle of Apollo, by which it was 
pretended, that the people of Smyrna were com- 
manded to build a temple to Venus Stratonice (a); 
and another of the same god, directing a temple and 
a statue to Nq[)tune, in the isle of Tenos. ,The Sar- 
dians, and the people of Miletus, were content with 
a more modem date. The former relied on the privi- 
leges granted by Alexander; and the latter, on 
the authority of Darius. Diana was the tutelar deity 
in one of those cities, and Apollo in the other. The 
statue of Augustus was held to be a sanctuary by 
the inhabitants of Crete. Several decrees were pass- 
ed, with due attention to the religious tenets of the 
people, yet limiting the number of sanctuaries.- 
These regulations were ordered to be engraved in 
brass, and fixed up in the respective temples, as 
lasting monuments, to ascertain the rights now esta- 
blished, and prevent the future claims of national 
pride, or blind superstition. 

LXIY . About this time a fit of ilhiess threatened 
the life of Livia. Her danger was so alarming, that 
it occasioned the emperor^s return to Rome. Hither- 
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to the mother and son had lived on terms of mutual 
regard, or, at worst, with hatred well disguised. 
Livia, not long before, had raised a statue to Au- 
gustus, near the theatre of Afarcellus. In the votive 
inscription her own name preceded that of the em- 
peror. To the jealous temper of Tiberius this was 
an offence against the imperial dignity. His resent- 
ment, however, was suppressed, and for fliat reason, 
was thought to have sunk the deeper. The senate 
proceeded to order supplications for the recoveiy of 
Livia, with solemn games on the occasion; in which 
the pontiffi, the augurs, the college of fifteen, widi 
that of the septemvirs, and flie sodality of Augus- 
tan priest were to conduct the ceremonies. Lucius 
Apronius moved that the (a) heralds at arms should 
likewise officiate. Tiberius opposed the motion. It 
proceeded^ he said, on a mistaken principle. He 
mentioned the distinct functions of flie several or- 
ders of the priesthood, and made it clear, from an* 
cient precedents, that the herald had never been 
admitted to that participation of honour. The frater- 
nity of Augustan priests was called forth with good 
reason, since fliat order belonged, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to the family for which public vows were to be 
offered. 

LXY. To give in detail, the several motions and 
resolutions of the time, is not withm the plan of ttus 
work. And yet, when virtue and fair integrity do 
honour to the heart, or when a slavish spirit brands 
the character, in either case, it is my intention to 
select the particular instances. In tins I apprehend 
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consists the chief part of the historian^s duty. It is boor 
his to rejudge the conduct of men, that generous ^ ^j ^.^ 
actions may be snatched from oblivion, and that the ^[; 
author of pernicious counsels, and the perpetrator ^* 
of evil deeds, may see beforehand, the infamy that 
awaits them at the tribunal of posterity. In general, 
a black and shameful period lies before me. The 
age was sunk to the lowest depth of sordid adula* 
tion; ins(»nuch that not only the most illustrious 
citizens, in order to secure their preeminence, were 
obliged to crouch and bend the knee, but men of 
consular and praetorian rank, and the whole body of 
the senate (a), tried with emulation which should 
be the most obsequious slave. We are informed by 
tradition, that Tiberius, as often as he went from 
the senate-house^ was used to say in Greek, ^^ De- 
^ voted men! how they rush headlong into bond- 
^( ageP Even he, the enemy of civil liberty, was 
disgusted with adulation: he played the tyrant, and 
despised the voluntary slave. 

LXYI. From acts of base compliance, the nexf 
step of degenerate men was to deeds of horror. 
Caius Silanus, proconsul of Asia, was accused of 
rapine and extortion by the people of the province. 
The conduct of the cause was undertaken by Ma- 
mercus Scaunis, of consular rank; by Junius Otho, 
at that time prsetor ; and Brutidius Niger, one of the 
aedfles. The complaint was aggravated by an ad* 
ditional charge of irreverence to the divinity of Au- 
gustus, and disaffection to Tiberius. Mamercus af- 
fected to grace himself by citing the bright exam- 
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BOOK pies of a former day (a) ; Scipio Africanus, he obter?- 



A.D. 

22. 



A. u. c ^^9 prosecuted Lucius Gotta; Gate, the censor, ap- 
J^^^ peared against Servius Galba, and Marcus Scaurus 
against Pubhus Rutilius; as if those great and ex- 
cellent men had instituted prosecutions for con- 
structive crimes like the present; as if Scaurus, the 
grandfather of the prosecutor, had descended to so 
vile an office. It was reserved for Mamercus to de- 
generate into an informer, and tarnish the lustre of 
his ancestors. Junius Otho, another prosecutor, had 
been by profession the teacher of a school (b). Rais- 
ed from that obscurity by the patronage of Sejanus, 
he obtained a seat in the senate, and hoped by flagi- 
tious deeds to efface the meanness of his oiigb. 
Brutidius was a different character. Adorned widi 
liberal accomplishments, and formed for great things, 
he was sure of reaching the first honours of like 
state, had he been willing to walk in the paths of 
virtue. His impatience ruined him. Eager to out- 
strip his equals, and then to rise over his siq)eriors, 
he enlai^ed his. views: and b^an to soar above his 
most flattering hopes: but his ambition led him to 
the precipice from which good men have often fatt- 
en, when, not content with slow, but sure success, 
they have hurried on with too much ardour, and 
ended their career in ruin. 

LXVII. GeUius Poplicola, who had been quar- 
ter to Silanus, and Marcus Paconius, his Ueutenant, 
listed on the side of the {Mt)secution. Silanus, be- 
yond all doubt, was guilty both of rapine and op- 
pression; but m his case a number of circumstanGes, 
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dangerous even to innocence, conspired against him. boor 
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Besides the persons already mentioned, the most 
able orators of Asia, men who were chosen on ac- J^^ 
count of their eloquence, united their strength. ^« 
Against that powerful combination, Silanus stood 
alone, obliged, without any powers of oratory, to 
make his own defence with fear and trembUng; a 
situation that mi^t disarm the noblest talents. Ti- 
berius helped to mcrease his difficulties. With a 
stem tone of voice, and a contracted brow, he press- 
ed the defendant with sudden questions, never suf- 
fering him to pause a moment, either to repel or 
elude the charge. Silanus was obliged to admit se- 
veral points, rather than seem to refute or baffle the 
inquiry of the emperor. His very slaves, to make 
them competent witnesses, were sold by auction to 
the public officer; and, to make destruction sure, 
Tiberius added the crime of violated majesty, that 
none of the prisoner's family or friends might pre- 
sume to assist in the defence. Silanus desired an ad- 
journment of a few days. In that interval, abandon- 
ing all his hopes, he sent a memorial to Tiberius, in 
a style sufficiently humble, but still with the spirit of 
a man who felt himself oppressed, and dared to speak 
the language of reproach. 

LXVIIL Tiberius remamed inflexible; i)ut, to 
give the colour of precedent to his final sentence, 
he ordered the proceedings against Yolesus Messa- 
la (a) (who had also been proconsul of Asia), with 
the record of Augustus, and the decree made oq 
that occasion, to be read He then collected the 

vol. I. 42 
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BOOR votes, begiDDiDg with Lucius Piso. That seDator, 
after some flourishes in praise of the emperor^s cle- 
mency, concluded, that Silanus should be interdict- 
ed from fire and water, and banished to the isle of 
Gyarus (&). The fathers concurred in the same opi- 
uion, when Cneius Lentulus proposed, by way of 
mitigation, that the estate which descended to Sila- 
nus from his mother, should not be included in Hie 
general forfeiture, but vested in the grandson. Tibe- 
rius agreed to the amendment The business seemed 
to be at an end, when Cornelius IMabella rose to 
show, that his servile si»rit had not deserted hiou 
He launched out bto a sharp invective against the 
morab of Silanus, grafting on it a motion, that no 
man of dissolute manners should be eligible to the 
government of provinces; and of this incapadty the 
emperor should be the sole judge. ^ When a crime 
^^ is committed, the law takes cognisance of it, and 
^^ inflicts the punishment But a law to prevent the 
^^ ofience. would be at once an act of mercy to bad 
^^ men, and a blessing to the provinces.^' 

LXIX. Tiberius spoke in reply: ^To the re- 
^ ports,^^ he said, ^ which were current to the disad* 
^^ vantage of Silanus, he was no stranger. But laws 
^^ ought to have a better foundation than public 
^^ rumour. The governors of provinces had often 
^ disappointed the hopes, and sometimes the fears 
^ of mankind. By important scenes of action the 
^^ powers of the mind are roused; the heart expands 
^ to meet the occasion; while, on Ae other faand| 
'^ feeUe spirits shrink fix>m a great opportunity, and 
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^ grow len by devation. Tbe prince can never be book 
^^ fully ioformed ; and it is not fit that he should see j^^u^q * 
" with the eyes of others. The arts of ambitious J^^^ 
^ rivak may deceive him. In banian affairs nothing ^* 
^ can be foreseen with certainty, and widiout facts, 
^^ laws can have no operation. Till men have acted, 
^^ they can not be judged. It was the wisdom of our 
"' ancestors to keep the sword of justice in the scab* 
^ bard, till actual offences drew it forth. In a sys- 
^ tem so just in itself, and so long established, inno- 
^ rations ought not to be rashly made. The cares of 
^ government are a burthen to the sovereign, and 
^^his prerogative wants no enlai^ement. Extend 
^ his authority, and you abridge the rights of the 
^ subject When the laws in being are sufficient, 
^ there is no occasion to resort to the will of the 
^ prince." 

This was, no doubt, a constitutional speech. 
From a man little studious of popularity, it was re- 
ceived with universal ai^robation. Tiberius did not 
stop here: when his own private resentment was not 
provoked, he knew that moderation was the best 
policy: with that view he thought proper to add, 
that Gyarus was a dreary island, uncultivated, and 
inhospitable. In honour, therefore, of the Julian 
funily, and from motives of lenity to a man who was 
a member of the senate, he ptxqposed to change the 
place of banishment to the isle of CyAera: and this, 
he said, was the request of Torquata, coster to Si- 
lanus, and a vestal virgin of distinguished sanctity. 
The fathers complied, and a decree was passed a(^ 
covdingly. 
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BOOK XXX. The Cyreiiians presented a charge of ra» 
A u c, P^°^ against Csesius Cordus. Ancharius Priscus 
9^5. conducted the prosecuticm, and sentence of condeni'- 
^* nation was pronounced. Lucius Ennius, a Roman 
knight, who had melted down a silver statue of the 
emperor, and converted it to domestic uses, was 
accused on the law of majesty. Tiberius stopt the 
proceedings. Against this act of lenity Ateius Ca*- 
pito (a) protested openly; contending, with an air of 
ancient liberty, that ^^ the right of the senate to hear 
^ and determine, ought not to be retrenched; eqpe- 
*^ cially when a crime of that magnitude called for 
^^ vindictive justice. The prince, in his own case, 
^^ might be slow to resent; but let him not be gene- 
^ rous at the e]q[>ense of the public.'^ This language, 
blunt as it was, gave no offence to Tiberius: he 
saw the drift of the speech, and, disr^arding the 
tone with which it was uttered, persisted in his re- 
solution. Gapito brought disgrace on his name. Ac- 
complished as he was in the science of laws, both 
human and divine, he possessed, besides^ a number 
of virtues that adorned his private character; but by 
this act of servile flattery he sullied the lustre of a 
distingui^ed name. 

LXXI. A question that concerned a point of re- 
ligion was the next subject of debate. The Roman 
^ knights had vowed a statue, for the recovery of Li- 

via, to FORTUNE THE sqtTESTRiAN. In what tem^ 
pie this should be placed was the doubt At Rome 
there were various structures sacred to the goddess, 
but none under that specific tide. Upon inquiry it 
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was found that there was at Antium (a) a temple book 
with that particular denomination; and it being con- ^ ^ ^ 
sidered that the whole system of rites and ceremo- J''^ 
nies, and the several temples and images of the gods ^^* 
throughout Italy, were subject to the supreme au- 
thority of Rome^ it was resolved that the votive 
present should be placed at Antium. This being a 
point of religious ceremony, Tiberius took the op- 
portunity to determine the question, which had been 
for some time in suspense, concerning Servius 
Maluginensis, the priest of Jupiter. He produced 
and read a decree of the pontifical college; whereby 
it appeared that the priest of Jupiter, when his health 
required it, or when he obtained a dispensation from 
the supreme pontiff, might absent him^lf from the 
duties of his function two nights at most; provided 
it was not during the public ceremonies, nor more 
than twice in the course of the year. From this re- 
gulation made by Augustus, it was evident that a 
year's absence, and of course a proconsular govern- 
ment, was mcompatible with the sacerdotal function. 
The authority of Lucius Metellus (6), who, when 
high pontiff, would not suffer Aulus Posthumius, a 
priest of Jupiter, to depart from Rome, was also 
cited. It followed, that the province of Asia could 
not be granted to Maluginensis. It fell to the lot of 
the person of consular rank, who stood next in seni- 
ority. 

LXXII. During these transactions, Marcus Le- 
pidus petitioned the senate for leave to repair and 
decorate, at his own expense, the basilisk of Pau- 
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. -' The display of private munificence in public works, 
TTs. which embeUished the city, was not yet fallen into 
23. disuse. In the reign of Augustus without any ob- 
jection from that emperor, Taurus (6), HuUippus, 
and Balbus, with the spoils which they had taken 
from the enemy, or with the superfluity of their own 
immoderate wealth, added greatly to the ornament 
of Rome, and by consequence, to the honour of 
their families. Encouraged by this example, but 
with a fortune much inferior, Lepidus revived the 
glory of his ancestors» The theatre d Pompey had 
been destroyed by fire; and, the remaining branches 
of the family not being equal to the expense of so 
great a structure, Tiberius declared his intention to 
build a new edifice, wiik the original name. He 
congratulated the senate, that the damage occasion- 
ed by the late fire, was confined to that smgie build- 
ing. For this, he said, they were obliged to ttie 
vigilance of Sejanus. The senate decreed a statue 
(c) to be placed in the theatre of Pompey, in honour 
of the favourite. In a short time afterwards, when 
tnumphal ornaments were granted to Junius Bbe- 
sus, the proconsul of Africa, Tiberius made no 
scruple to declare, that his motive for bestowing 
that high rewai*d, was to pay a compliment to Seja- 
nus, as the proconsul was his uncle. 

LXXI^. Blsesus, however, had fairiy earned his 
honours. Tacfarinas, often rq[>ulsed, was nevw de- 
feated. He found resources in the interim parts of 
Afirica, and returned to likp conflict with new 
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Vigour. He had at length the arrogance to send an book 
embassy to Tiberius, demanding lands for himself ^. u! c. 
and his armj, or nothing should make an end of the |^p 
war. Tiberius, it is said, was upon no occasion so ^* 
little master of himself. ^ It was an insult to the 
^^ imperial majesty, and the Roman name. Shall a 
^ deserter, a wandering vagabond, presume to treat 
^^ on equal terms? Even Spartacus (a), though he had 
^ defeated consular armies, and spread desolation 
^ with sword and fire through the realms of Italy, was 
^^ not allowed to negotiate terms of peace, though the 
^ commonwealth, at that time, was well nigh ex- 
^ hausted by Sertorius (6), and the Mithridatic war. 
^^ ETcn then no compromise was admitted; the 
^ dignity of the state was saved. And shall a flour- 
^ ishing empire descend so low as to compound 
^ with Tacfarinas, and, by granting lands, become 
^ the purchaser of peace at the hands of a freebooter 
^ and a robber?'' Stung by these reflections, Tibe- 
rias ordered Blaesus to seduce the followers of 
Tacfarinas by promises of a free pardon to all who 
should lay dovm their arms; but as to their chief, 
he oiust strain every nerve to secure tlie person of 
Aat daring adventurer. 

IjXXIY. The pnunised amnesty reduced the 
numbers of the enemy; and Blaesus, adopting a new 
mode of war, turned the arts of the wily Numidian 
against himself. Unequal to the legions in a pitched 
battle, Tacfarinas depended altogether upon the 
rapidity of his motions: he divided his men into 
small parties; he showed himself in sudden incur- 
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III 
^ ^'^ to lie in ambush. The Romans accordingly march- 

^^ ed in three columns, by as many different routes. 

^- In the quarter where the Africans ravaged the 
country near Leptis, and then fled for shelter to 
the Germantes, Cornelius Scipio, the proconsul's 
lieutenant, advanced with his division. In another 
quarter, where Cirta lay exposed to the barbarians^ 
the younger Bla&sus, the proconsul^s son, com- 
manded a second detachment In the intermediate 
part of the country, the commander in chief march- 
ed at the head of a chosen body of troops. At all 
convenient places he threw up entrenchments, and 
appointed garrisons, securing every station by a re- 
gular chain of posts. 

The barbarians found themselves counteracted on 
every side. Wherever they turned, the Romans were 
at hand, in front, in flanks and in the rear. Numbers 
were surrounded, and either put to the sword, or 
taken prisoners. To spread the alarm, the Roman 
army was again subdivided into smaller parties, un- 
der the command of centurions of approved valour 
and experience. Nor was the campaign closed, as 
usual, at the end of the summer. Instead of retiring 
to winter-quarters in the old provmces, Bla^sus kept 
the field; he increased the number of his posts and 
garrisons, and sent out detachments, lightly armed, 
with guides acquainted with the course of the coun- 
try. Tacfarinas could no longer stand at bay. He 
shifted his huts (a), and wandered from place to 
place. At length his brother was taken prisoner^ 
and Btesus thought it time to close the campaign. 
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His retreat was sudden and premature. The pro- book 
▼ince was still open to incursions; and the flame of 
war, though suppressed, was not extinguished. Tibe- 77s. 
rius, however, considered the enemy as completely 23. 
vanquished. Besides the honours already granted to 
Blaesus, he ordered that the legions should salute him 
by the title of Imperator, according to the ancient 
custom of the Roman armies, in the pride of victory 
flushed with the generous ardour of warlike spirits. 
In the time of the republic, this was a frequent cus- 
tom, msomuch that several, at the same time, with- 
out pre-eminence or distinction, enjoyed that military 
honour. It was, often allowed by Augustus, and now 
by Tiberius, for the last time. With him the practice 
ceased altogether (b). 

LXXY . Bome, in the course of this year, lost two 
illustrious citizens: the first was Asinius Saloninus 
(a), grandson both to Marcus Agrippa and Asinius 
Pollio, half-brother to Drusus, and, besides, the in- 
tended husband of the emperor^s grand-daughter. 
The second was Ateins Capito (&), alrea^ mention- 
ed; a man, for his abilities and his knowledge of the 
laws, of the first eminence in the state. From his birth 
he derived no advantage. His grand-father was a cen- 
turion under Sylla: his father rose to the rank of 
praetor. Capito was, with rapid qpeed, advanced by . 
Augustus to the consular dignity, and, by that pro- 
motion, placed above his competitor, Antistius Labeo, 
who had grown into celebrity by his talents and his 
skin in jurisprudence. It was the peculiar felicity of 
that age to see flourishing together those two iUus» 
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BOOK trious rivals, who, in peaceable times, were tbe oma^ 

^ u /^ mentB of their countiy. The fame of Labeo (c) rose 

l'^^ on the sorest foundation ; he was a strenuous asserter 

^- of civil liberty, and for fliat reason the favourite of 

thepeq[>le. Capito knew his approaches to the great, 

and by his flexibility became a favourite at the court 

of Augustus. Labeo was not suflfered to rise above 

the praefaHian rank; but that act of injustice raised 

his popularity: while, on the other hand, Capito ob* 

tained the consulship, and with it the public hatred. 

LXXYL In this year also, the sixt)r*fourih (a) 
from the battle of Fhilippi, Junia, niece to Gato, sis- 
ter of Brutus, and the widow of Cassius^ paid her 
debt to nature. Her will engrossed the public con- 
versation. Possessed of immoderate riches, she left 
marks of her regard to almost all the eminent men at 
Rome, without mention of Tiberius. The omission 
gave no umbrage to tiie enqieror. He considered it 
as the exercise of a civil right, and not only suffered 
her funeral panegyric to be epoken from the rostrum, 
but allowed the last cerenx>nies to be performed with 
the usual pomp and magnificence. In the proceeaion 
were seen the images of the most illustrious families, 
in number not less than twenty ; the Manlii, die Qiiin- 
tii, and others of equal rank. Those of Brutus and 
Gassius (6) were not displayed; but for Aat reason 
they were present to every imagination, and widi su- 
perior lustre eclipsed die splendour of the day. 
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Section I. 

(a) In this introduction, Tacitus gives us a compendious view 
of die Roman government in all its various forms, and every de- 
viation from its first principlesi from the foundation of the city to 
the establishment of the Cssars. The several forms were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The regal government, which lasted, under seven succes- 
sive kings, above two hundred and forty years, and ended at last 
by the expulsion of Tarquin. 

2. The consulship, and the republican government established 
by Brutus, A. U. C. 245; before the Christian ®ra 509. 

S. The supreme authority of the dictator, created in pressing 
exigencies, and for a limited time. This office was first instituted, 
according to Livy, A. U. C. 253. 

4. The decemvirs appointed to frame a body of laws. They 
were the only magistrates. The government, which was trans- 
ferred from kings to consuls, was now vested in the decemvirs. 
Their code of laws was finished within two years. It was called 
the Twelve Tables. The well known tyranny of Appius 
brought upon them the name of the Ten Tarquins. Their ma- 
gistracy ended A. U. C. 306. 

5. The military tribunes, in a violent contention between the 
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patricians and commonalty, invested with the authoritj of the 
consuls, and exercising all the fynctions of those two magistrates, 
A. U. C. 310. In the Tollowing year the consular govemmcBt 
was once more restored. 

6. The usurpation of Cinna, A. U. C. 667. 

7. The domination of Sylla; who assumed the power of dic- 
tator, A. U. C. 672, and continued in that station till the year 
675, when he made a voluntary abdication, and retired to lead 
the life of a private citizen. 

8. The triumvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Cassar, A. 
U. C. 699. This was a faction, not a legal institution. 

9« CsBsar perpetual dictator, A. U. C. 706. 

10. The triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus, A. 
U. C. 711. 

11. The supreme power vested in Augustus, A. U. C. 7S4. 
Such were the various changes of government, which Tacitus has 
enumerated with his usual comprehensive brevity. Each of them 
forms an important sra, and all, if well developed, would furnish 
a complete political history of Rome. 

(b) The original says simply under the name of prince, mean- 
ing prince oj the senate; a title well known in the time of the old 
republic, and always given to the senator whose name stood first 
on the censor's roll. When the consul called upon the fathen 
for their opinions, he began with the Princeps Senatus. Under 
that constitutional name, Augustus seemed rather to accept than 
to arrogate to himself the management of the state. Tacitus says 
afterwards, section iz. that the government was neither idtled 
under a monarch nor a dictator, but under the title of prince. Jfm 
regno^ neque dktcUurd ted principis nomine cons(i(iilam rempaiK- 
cam, Augustus understood the policy of not assuming invidioui 
titles in the outset of his reign; but it was owing to him thai, in 
process of time, the wordprjncepf no longer signified prince tfthe 
senate, but, in the modem acceptation, the supreme ruler of tlie 
state. 
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Section IL 

(a) Bratus and Cassias» after tbeir defeat at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, dispatched themselves, A. U. G. 712, haviog both resolved 
before the engagement, that, if thej did not conquer, they would 
have nothing to fear from- their enemies. — Plutarch, Life of 
Brutus. They were the two last Roman patriots, and public 
liberty died with them. Sextus Pompeius, the son of Pompey the 
Cheat, was defeated by Agrippa in a naval engagement on the 
coast of Sicily. He fled into Asia, and was there put to death, 
A. U. C. 119. Floras, lib. iv. cap. 8. Tell. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 
7S, 73. Lepidus was at the head of twenty legions, but was dis- 
mantled of his power by the policy of Augustus. Marc Antony 
died a voluntary death. 

(i) The office of tribane of the people originated in the follow- 
ing manner: The inf<i;rior citizens made a secession to the Jtfbns 
Sacer, A. U. C. 269, and refused to return till they jvere allowed 
to choose magistrates of their own. The number at first was 
two; in the year of Rome 283, five were chosen; and in 297, 
ten. By their intercesrion in any business, they could stop the 
proceedings of the senate, and all the magistrates. In process of 
time their authority was held to be sacred. No man could pre- 
sume to interrupt them in their harangues, and they could com- 
mand all to be silent. They could stop all legislation, and also 
the execution of the laws. A new form was thus introduced into 
die constitution, which threw the weight Into the democratic 
scale; and this extraordinary power, Cicero says, saved the re- 
public; because, b the hands of a turbulent multitude, it would 
have been nothing but uproar and confusion. The tribunes, how- 
«vtr, ooold at their pleasure control the other magistrates, and 
that was the popular titie which Augustus assumed. It gave him, 
under % republican name, the whole force and energy of the 
government He knew the art of disguising tyranny under con- 
ftitotioaal forms. Arcanwn naoi status inuigo antiqwi» Tacitus 
aaya in another place, that Augustus, under that artful disguise, 
found the way, without the name oi king or dictator^ to make 
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himseir superior to the legislative and the eiecutlve powera of the 
commonwealth. Id tumnd fatt^ voeabuhm Jlugughu nperit^ 
fie Regis anU Dictatoris nomm mbiMieref, ac tamm appdlatimt 
aHqm eatera impma praemmerit. — ^Annals, book iii. s. 56. 

Section III. 

{a) Octavia was the sister of Augustus. For more of her, see 
the QeneaJ<^cal Table of the Caesars, vol. vi. No. 16. For Mar- 
cellus, see ibidem^ No. 18. 

(fr) For Julia, the daughter of Augustus, married first to Mar- 
cellus, and afterwards to Agrippa, see the Genealogical Table, 
No* 46. For Agrippa, see No. 47. 

(c) An account of Livia and her first husband is given in 
the Genealogical Table, No. 66. For Drusus, see No, 79; and 
Tiberius, No. 68. The title of imperator implied no more than 
the commander of an army. It was usually given by the sokfien 
in their camp, or in the field after a victory, to the general whom 
they approved. Augustus, and the following emperors, granted 
the name to their favourites as an honourable distinction. Tiberius 
reserved it for the emperor only. See Annals, book iii. s. 74. 
Being always, with other titles, annexed to the imperial dignity, 
it served, at length, to convey the idea now understood by the 
word Emperor. 

(i) Caius and Lucius were the sons of Agrippa by Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus. See Genealogical Table, No. 48 and 49. 
The Roman law made no difference between adoption and natu- 
ral filiation; consequently the two sons of Agrippa, being adopted 
by Augustus, became part of the Caesarian family. 

(e) Agrippa Posthumns, so called because he was bom after 
bis father's death. See Genealogical Table, No. 50. 

{J) For the island of Planasia, see Geographical Table at the 
end of the sixth volume. 

(g) Tiberius had a son named Drusus, by his first wife, Vip- 
sania Agrippina^ the daughter of M. Agrippa. See the Geoealo- 
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Ijical Table o{ the Caesars, No. 70. Drusus was afterwards cut 
off by Sejanus. See Annals, book iv. s. 8. 

(h) The slaughter of Varus and his three legions was A. U. C. 
^6S. See an account of it in Suetonius in Aug. s. 23; Velleius 
Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 117; and also in this book, s. 58« 60, 61. 

(i) The battle of Actium was A. (J. C. 723. For Adtium, see 
the Geographical Table. 

Section IV. 

(a) By the equal condition of Roman citizens, we are not to 
understand equality o/ ranJb, which never did and never can sub- 
sist in any age or country. The equal condition of the people 
consisted in their having a voice in the making of laws, in all 
^questions about war and peace, and in all affairs of moment. 

(b) The f>ride of the Claudian family, from which Tiberius 
was descended both by the paternal and the maternal line, is. 
]>ainted forth in lively colours by Suetonius, in Tib. s, 1 and S. 

(c) For an account of Tiberius in the isle of Rhodes, see Suet 
in Tib. s. 10,11,12. 

(d) Drusus (the son of Tiberius) and Germanicus, who, at that 
tioae, cjMnmanded the legions on the Rhine. 

Section VI. 
(o) He was grand-nephew to Sallust, the great historian. See 
Annals, book liL s. 30. If he disckwed the secret, he was sure 
to incur the resentment of the emperor; if he concealed i^ the 
senate might condemn him for the murder. 

Section VH. 

(a) There were two forms of oaths; one, when they swore by 
Die name of the prince, the other, when they bound themselves to 
support his acts. The last was iotiodaced'by Romulus, and is 
called by Ulpiaa, Lex Rscha. It was the foundation of the 
monaichj. Julius Cessar renewed it, to support his own ambi* 
tion.— Snet in Jul. Cm. s. 84« It should seem, fiom what 
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Tacitus says, that, on the present occasion, tbejr swore by the 
name not the acts of Tiberius. The latter oath was voted after- 
wards by the senate, but Tiberius opposed it. This book, s. 72. 
(6) Turranius was the confidential friend of Augustus, and by 
him, towards the latter end of his reign, appointed pnefect of 
com and grain; an office which that emperor had generaliy kept 
in his own hands. 

(c) In every Roman camp the general's tent, or pavilion, wa« 
called the PmETORniM, because the ancient Latins styled all their 
commanders pRiSTORS. Scipio Africanus formed a praimian 
cohorty or a body of select men, who were stationed near his 
pavilion, holding themselves in readiness to attend their general 
in all sudden emergencies. In the time of Augustus, the em- 
peror's tent was called P&storium Augustale. The name was 
continued by his successors; and the soldiers, who formed the 
emperor's body guard, were called the prmtcrian eohorUj under 
the command of an officer, instituted with special commission, ia 
which he was styled Pr^fectus PaETORii. The soldiers were 
for some time quartered at Rome, till Sejanus, in order to forward 
his own dark designs, persuaded Tiberius to form a praetorian 
camp at a small distance from the city. — Annals, bode iv. s. 8. 

(d) Tiberius appeared with the same external pomp, and all 
the honours that distinguished Augustus; namely, the /moet 
wreathed with laurels, a train of lictors, and whatever at that 
time was appropriated to the emperor. The purple, and the dia- 
dem, in imitation of eastern monarchy, were introduced at a later 
period. 

Section VIII. 
(a) Suetonius informs us, that Augustus made his will a year 
and four months before his death, and committed it to the care of 
the vestal virgins. Two thirds of his money, which he had taken 
care to deposit in his exchequer, he gave to Tiberius, and the 
rest to Livia. In the event of their death, one third was to go ta 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and the other two thirds to Germa- 
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nicus and his three sons. If they did not survive him, he left the 
whole to his relations and friends. — Suet, in Aug. s. 101. 

(6) Suetonius seems to have given a distinct account of these 
several legacies. Tacitus mentions a gross sum to the nation, 
and the populace; populo et pkbi. What was given to the former 
was of course carried into the public treasury ovarium; the rest 
was distributed to the inferior citizens. Suetonius separates the 
two legacies, and the translator has ventured to follow him. Sue- 
tonius says that forty millions of sesterces were bequeathed to the 
BoMAN P&ofle; to each of the tribes, thirty-five thousand; to the 
pnetorian guards, one thousand to each; to the city cohorts, five 
hundred; and to the soldiers of the legion, three hundred to each. 
He fixed stated times for the payment of the several legacies, 
declaring, that not above one hundred and fifty millions of ses- 
terces would go to his heirs, though in the last twenty years of 
bis life he had received in legacies no less than fourteen hundred 
millions, all which, besides his own paternal estate, he had ex- 
pended on the public. — Suet, in Aug. s. 101. 

With regard to the Roman coin, the translator thinks proper 
to acknowledge, that he does not pretend to accuracy, whencfV^r 
the great and small sesterces occur in the original. He believes 
that the reader, in general, will not be anxious about the exact 
valuation. The curious in such matters are referred to a disser- 
tation on the subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
liCttres, vol. xxviii. 4to edit. He will there find that sestertius 
nmnmus was a piece of money worth about four sols of French 
money; and sestertkm ptmdus about S04 livres, 3 sols, and 4d« 
Another peculiarity is explained in the dissertation just mention- 
ed. Whenever the Latin adverbs, such as deciM, ndesy centies 
«esferfium, occur in the original, ankna mtllia must always be 
underslood; so that dedss sesterthsm is ten hundred thousand, or 
one million of small sesterces. It follows, that the numeral let- 
ters in 'the text, ccccxxxv, imply quadris^enties (rictes qainquies 
cerUend wSBia sestertimij that is, four hundred, and thirty-fivcf 
times one hundred thousand wall sesterce^. Monsieur Qaerin, 
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Tvho has given a valuable translatioo or Tacitus, explains the 
legacy of the emperor agreeably to what has been stated. Au- 
gustus, he says, left to the Roman people, that is, to the state, one 
hundred thousand sesterces four hundred times told; and to each 
of the five^and-thirty tribes, one hundred thousand sesterces, to be 
distributed among the poorer citizens. This note has run hto 
length; but it was thought necessary, that tfie curiotti in Soman 
coins may not expect more than is intended. 

Section IX. 

(a) Immediately after the battle of Modena, in which Hitttis 
and Pansa were defeated, Augustus, on the fourteenth before the 
calends of September, that is, on the 19th of August^ A. U. C. 
71 1, was consul for the first time. He was, afterwards, thiitaeA 
times consul. Valerius Corvinus was six times consul, and Bfa- 
rius seren times; both together making their number eqnal to 
Augustus. It must however be remembered. Chat he was not 
emperor of Rome till the defeat of Mare Antony» at d^ battle 
of Actium, A, U. C. 7S3. He died on the 19th of Avigaai^ in 
the year of Rome 767. 

(6) The distant rivers were, the Rhine, the Dawdbe, and the 
jBuphrates. 

Section X. 

(a) Hirtius and Pansa were consuls A. U. C. 711. Thej 
f ave battle to Marc Antony near Modena, and obliged hlaa to 
abandon Italy. Hirtius fell in the engagement, and Panaa, in a 
short time after, died of his wounds. Suetonius (Life of Augu^tna^ 
8. 1) says, that Glyco, the surgeon, was suspected of inAising 
poison into the wound; but Cicero refutes the charge, and Tin* 
dicates the character of his friend.— See Letters to Briita^ 
epist vi. 

(fr) This was the first consulship of Augustas: he drew near 
4fae city walls, and demanded it in the name of the Iq^ions.— * 
^etoniu8inAag»s.t6. He had not then obtamed the tribot- 
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tlan power, and therefore was not master of the commonwealth. 
He was at that time in his twentieth year. 

(c) Augustus collected together the veteran soldiers who bad 
fought under Julius desar, and received a commission from the 
senate to join Hirtius and Pansa against Marc Antony. — See 
Suet. Life of Augustus, s. 10; and Cicero's Philippics pamm. 

(d) For an account of the eitreme rigour with which Augus- 
tus enforced the proscription of the triumvirate, see Suetonius, in 
Aug. s. 27. 

(e) The alliance between Augustus and Marc Antony was 
often violated, and renewed by the interposition of friends. Ho* 
race's account of his journey to Brundusium is supposed by Da- 
cier to have been written A. U. C. 713, when the poet met 

> MsMsenas and Cocceius Nerva, the famous lawyer, who were 
then employed to settle the treaty of^Brundusium, by which 
Antony (his wife Fnlvia being then dead) agreed to marry 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. The treaty of Tarentum was 
^boot three years afterwards. 

(/) Marcus Lollius was defeated in Germany A. U. C. 738. 
The slaughter of Varus and his three legions was A. U. C. 762. 
See Suet in Aug. s. 23; and Florus, lib. iv. cap. 12. 

(g) Yarro Murasna and Marcus Egnatius suffered for a conspi- 
racy. Julius Antonius was son to^ntony the triumvir, by bis 
wife Fulvia. He was engaged in an intrigue with Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, and for that offence was put to death. Yel- 
leius Paterculus says be dispatched himself. Horace's ode. Pin- 
darum qmquiM 9tudU csmtilari, is addressed to him. 

(&) Tbe excessive luxury of Venius PoUio is well known. Dido 
Cassius sc^s that be fattened his lampreys and other fish with bu« 
laan blood. Of Quintus Tedius nothing more is known. 

(t) Suetonius says, Augustus, though he knew that temples 
were often raised in (be provinces in honour of the pro-consuls, al- 
lowed none to be erected to bimsell^ unless they were at the same 
time dedicated to tbe Roman people^ In tbe city he absolutely 
rtfiisod «11 honours of that kind. Suet in Aug* a. 52. 
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Section XI. 

(a) Tacitus says, io another place, that Tiberius valued him- 
«elfmore for his art ofdissimulation, than for all his other talents. 
He placed it in the rank of virtaes, and bated the man who at- 
tempted to discover the secrets of his heart. JVtiUom aqu^ Tibe' 
riusj iU rebatur, ex virtuiilnu stits, quam dmimulationem dS^ebat. 
Eh agrim aceefriij reciudi qwB premertL Annals, book iv. s. 71 • 

(b) The pacific system, recommended by Augustus, was adopt- 
ed by his two immediate successors. Tiberius and Caligula were 
contented with their triumph over the laws, and the lives and for- 
tunes of the most eminent citizens. The pursuit of pleasure, and 
the exercise of domestic tyranny, banished all ideas of militarj 
glory; and their dread of superior merit made them withhold from 
their generals the renown in arms which they themselves despis- 
ed. Under the ausoices of the emperor Claudius, Britain was in- 
vaded, and finally reduced by Agricola in the reign of Domitian. 
That was the only addition to the Roman empire during the first 
century of the Christian «Bra. Trajan, afterwards, departed froDt 
the moderation of Augustus. He reduced the whole vast territory 
of Dacia, which lay beyond the Danube, to the form of a Roman 
province, and extended his conquests into Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and other countries as far as the gulf of Persia. His death closed 
the career of victory. His successor, Hadrian, renounced all the 
eastern conquests, choosing to make tfie precept of Augustas the 
rule of bis conduct 

Section XII. 

* (a) Asinius Oallus was son to Asinius Pollio, the famous ora« 
tor, and confidential friend of Augustus. Horace and Yii^l have 
made the father immortal. See the Diatogue concerning Oratory, 
8. 12 note (e). 

(6) Yipsania Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Vipsanios 
Agrippa, was: married to Tiberius, who was divorced from her at 
the desire of Augustus, that he might be at liberty to marry the 
emperor^s daughter Julia, at that time the widow of Agrippa. 
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Tipsania, when repudiated, was far advanced in ber pregnanoy» 
She was delivered of Dmsus, the son of Tiberius, in the house 
of her second husband. Tiberius always thdught of her with real 
affection, and educated her son Dnisus as his own. See the 
Genealogical Table, No. 69. 

(a) Lucius Amintius was consul A. U. C. 722. Pliny the elder 
makes honourable mention of his talents, and ranks him with the 
eminent authors of the age. 

(6) The character of Marcus Lepidus is drawn by Tacitus, An- 
nals, book iv s. 20. He is there celebrated for his political wis- 
dom, and the virtues of moderation. See also Velleius Paterculus, 
lib. ii. s. 114. For Cneius Piso, who was afterwards the mortal 
enemy of Gcrmanicus, see Annals, book ii. s. 43. 

{c) The question put by Haterius, seems to imply a compli- 
ment. Tiberius, perhaps, thought it came from a man who saw 
through his aflected delays. Mamercus Scaurus is mentioned, An- 
nals, book iii. s. 31, as one of the most eloquent orators of his 
time, and afterwards, s. 66, as a man whose dissolute n^anners 
made him a disgrace to an illustrious line of ancestors. His vices 
are described by Seneca, De Beneficiis, lib. iv. cap. 31. Being 
accused of writing verses against Tiberius, he prevented a sen- 
tence of condemnation by a voluntary death. Annals, book vi. s. 
29. What he says in the senate is a pointed remark, and no won- 
der that it provoked resentment Tiberius, by virtue of his tribu- 
nitian po^er, might have put an end to the importunity of the 
senate. Since he did not use his authority, it was evident that 
he was acting a part, and Scauras, by his observation, pulled off 
the mask. Suetonius says, the senate grew impatient: according 
to him, a member cried out, ^^ Let him accept the sovereignty, or 
renounce it at once." Another said, ^^ Some men are quick to 
promise, and slow to perform: Tiberius is the reverse; he acts 
already» and yet will not promise." Tiberius saw that the farce 
lasted too long. He therefore said, ^^'I accept the imperial dig* 
^* nity, till you yourselves shall think fit to relieve old age from 
^ such a weight of care." Suetonius, in Tib. s. 24. 
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Section XIV. 

(a) Livia took the name of JiiKa, in consoquenee or her adop- 
tion into the Jiikan familj. Tiberius, notwithstaoding, thought 
the appointment of a lictor too great an honour. Claudius was af- 
terwards more indiflgent to his wife Agrippa. Two lictors were 
ordered to attend her. 

(6) When the Romans wished to perpetuate the memoiy oft 
singular event, they raised an altar, and engraved the paitiealan 
^f the transaction. Augustus, after living above seven-and-thir^ 
years with Livia, as his acknowledged wife, chose in the end to 
make her bis daughter by adoption. The fathers meant to pay 
their court to Livia, but Tiberius did not approve of so much ad«- 
lation. 

(c) The proconsular authority was often granted to generals at 
the head of distant armies, but never exercised within the city. 

(d) Dnisus, as already mentioned, was the son of Tiberius. 
See the Genealogical Table, No. 70. 

(e) He broke his promise afterwards, and, according to Die 
Cassius, appointed no less than fifteen or sixteen candidates. 

SscnoH XV. 
(a) Tiberius had all the arts of a subtle and disguised politiciaiu 
He knew that by depriving the people of the last remnant of li- 
berty, their right to a voice in the election of magistrates, and 
vesting it in the senate, be riiould establish his own abeolote pow« 
er. The senate, at all times adverse to the claims of the peo- 
ple, saw with pleasure the annihilation oft restless, factious, and 
turbulent democracy; never once r^ectii^ that their older, un- 
-supported by the people, could make but a feeble resistance to the 
will of a despotic prince. The people, on flieir paii, eompiniaed 
«f the alteration; but they complained without principle, or a 
sense of public interest, merely because they lost the offMXtnnitf 
of selling their votes. Juvenal describes the people, who in dm 
days of the republic granted the consulship and ttie command of 
the armies, reduced to think of two things only; Aeir hread, and 
Ac games of the circns. 
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-Nam qui dabat olim 



Imperium, fasces, legiooes, omnia, nunc se 

Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 

Panem et Circenses. Sat. x. ver. 78. 

(b) The triumphal robe was a rich purple, intermixed with 
gold. Pliny says it was in use in Homer's time, and for that 
reason adopted by the Roman generals. 

(c) There were eight prastors, but two only had jurisdiction; 
one in all causes between citizen and citizen; the other, between 
citizens and strangers. See the Life of Agricola, s. 6, note (d). 

Section XVI. 

(a) A suspension of all business whatever, occasioned by some 
melancholy event, was called justitium. See a description of it 
in Lucan, lib. ii. v. 19. 

(6) Theatrical factions were often the cause of great public 
mischief. See Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. zxix. note (c). 

Section XVII. 

(a) In the time of the republic, the cavalry served ten years, 
and the infantry twenty. The civil wars prolonged the service. 

(6) The soldiers, who had served their full time, were not 
discharged, but still continued to enter into action when occa- 
sion required. They encamped apart from the legions, under a 
banner called vexiUum, and thence the name of vexiUariu They 
were also called veterans. 

(c) The daily pay of a Roman soldier, Brotier says, was equal 
to ten sous of French money. 

(d) The Roman denarius is said to be equal to sixteen sous of 
French money. 

Section XX. 

(a) The companies of foot were called manipuli. They con- 
sisted, in the time of Romulus, of 100 men, and thence the^prin- 
cipal oflScer was called centurio. They increased afterwards to 

Vol. ii. 45 
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200, but the name of centurion still remained. A common sol* 
dier was called manipularis. 

Section XXII. 
(a) The Roman generals had in their camp a band of gladia* 
tors, in order to accustom their soldiers to wounds, and the efib- 
sion of blood. 

Section XXIV. 
(a) For the character of ^ius Sejanus, see Annals, book it. 
s. 1. 

Section XXVIL 
(a) Tacitus has recorded the praise of Lentulus, Annals, book 
iv. s. 44. 

Section XXVIII. 
(a) This eclipse, according to the calculation of eminent ma- 
thematicians, happened on the 27th of September, A. U. C. 767, 
of the Christian sra 14. Augustus died on the 19th of the pre- 
ceding month of August. 

Section XXIX. 
(a) 'Erery legion was divided into thirty companies, 200 men 
in each; and again, the companies were distinguished into has- 
tati^ principes^ triarn. Every company had two centurions; the 
first in command was called primipilus, or peimipilaris. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) The whole tract of Gaul, on the borders of the Rhine, 
was reduced to subjection, and divided by Augustus into Upper 
and Lower Germany. Whenever they are mentioned, it will be 
proper to bear in mind, that both lay on this side of the Rhine, 
and were no part of Germany, properly so called. For a further 
account of this matter, see the Manners of the Germans, s. 1. 
note (a). 
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(h) lo collecting the tributes in the several provinces, the Ro- 
mans made an accurate survey of the people, and an estimate of 
their riches: this was called censum agere> 

(c) The Roman generals, and the emperors after them, took an 
honorary title from the conquered country. Scipio was styled 
Africanus; Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, was Germanicus, 
and his son was known by no other name. The emperor Clau- 
dius assumed the addition of Oermanicus. 

Section XXXII. 

(a) It has been observed, section xxix, note (a), that there were 
in every legion thirty companies, with two centurions to each. 

(6) Chffirea was the chief of the conspirators against Caligula. 
He desired that he might have the glory of striking the first blow. 
Suet, in Calig. s. 56. 

Section XXXIII. 
(a) For Agrippina, see the Genealogical Table, No. 51. 
(6) Drusus died A. Up C. 745; See the Genealogical Table, 
No. 79. 

Section XXXIV. 

(a) The original says, BdgioB ewUates. By the word civitas^ 
the Roman authors do not always mean a city, in the modern 
sense of the word; but a body politic, a state, a people. 

(b) Tiberius conquered in Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Illyricum. 
He commanded in Germany, and obtained several victories. Suet^ 
in Tib. s. zviii. and xx. Velleius Paterc. lib. ii. s. 104. 

Section XXXVIIL 
(a) The territory of the Chaucians lay between the rivers 
Amisia (the Em) and Albis (the Elbe). Hence it appears, that 
after the slaughter of Varus the Romans were still in possession 
of some strong holds in Germany. The garrison quartered in 
Germany began to mutiny, but the praefect «f the camp ordered 
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two of the ringleaders to be executed. This was a^inst law* 
The prsfect of the camp had no authority to punish with death. 
That power was vested in the commander in chief. Lesser pun- 
ishments were inflicted by the tribunes and centurions. 

(b) He turned towards the river, i. e. the Rhine, and led the 
mutineers to their winter quarters. 

Section XXXIX. 

(a) The Ubian altar, now Bmm. See the Geographical Table. 

(6) The original says, vextBum. This, on the authority of Lip- 
sius, is called in the translation the purpk iiandard^ which was 
always at the head quarters, tail produced as the signal for enga- 
ging the enemy. Some of the commentators contend that it was 
the banner, under which the veteMns were retained in the service. 

(c) The ensigns and the eagles were the Gods of a Roman ar- 
my. Tacitus calls them propria Ugymwn wmina. Tertullian 
aays, Aeligio RotMnorum Ma castrtnris; signa «ensralicr, $igna 
juraij tl mmmbuatdUs prcq^mU. 

Section XL. 
(a) This was Caligula, afterwards emperor. See the Genea- 
logical Table, No. 86. 

Section XLI. 
(a) Caligula was born in Germany: 

In castris natus, patriis nutritus in armis 
Jam designati principis omen erat. 

Suetonius seems to think that be was bore at Antium, in Italy. 
Suet in Calig. s. 8. 

Section XLU. 
(a) Not his real father Drusus, who was long since dead. He 
means Tiberius, who had adopted him by order of Augustus, as 
already mentioned, s. S. See the fine passage in Cicero. Can 
mApaiteHUSjmnUbmypnpmqid^fam^^ saii 
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um earUatei pcUria una compUxa est; pro qud quis bonis JkibUet 
morteni oppetere^ De Officiis, lib. i. a, 17. 

(6; CkrmaDicus, the adopted son of Tiberius. 

(c) The soldiers of the teoth legion, being quartered at Rome, 
demauded of Julius Csssar the arrears of their pay, and a dis- 
charge from the service. He yielded to their clambur and dis- 
banded the whole corps. He then addressed them in a soothing 
speech, and, as they were no longer soldiers, called them Qui- 
RiTES. By that single word the men were softened, and once 
more listed in the service. Suet, in Cass. s. 70. After the battle 
of Actium, Augustus quelled a mutiny at Brundusium. Suet, in 
Aug. 8. 17. 

Section XLIII. 
' (a) The image of Drusus was displayed among the eagles and 
standards. 

Section XLIV. 
(a) The rewards of the soldiers' valour were a chain, a brace- 
let, a spear, a branch of oak. Servati civis referentem prasmia 
^ptercum. See in book ii. s. 9, the military honours obtained by 
Flavins, the brother of Arminius. 

Section XLV. 
(a) Vetera is the same as Vetera caetra^ the old camp; a place 
rendered famous by the siege conducted by Civilis, the Batavian 
chief. Hist book iv. s. 22. It is now called Santeny in the 
duchy of Cleves. 

Section XLYI. 
(a) Suetonius says there was not a province, except Africa and 
Sardinia, which he did not visit. In Aug. s. 47. 

Section XLYII. 
(a) Tiberius, in the two first years after his accession, never 
once stirred out of Rooae; dot did be afterwards venture further 
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than AntiuiD, or the isle of Capreae. He pretended aa intentkm 
to visit the provinces, and made preparations every year, with- 
out 80 much as beginning a joomey. He was at last called Cai^ 
UPEDEs, a man famous in Greece for being in a buny, and never 
advancing an inch. Soet in Tib. s. 38. 

Section XLYIIL 
(a) The tents are called, in the original, CmUuberma. They 
were large enough for ten soldiers, who were lodged together. 

Section XLIX. 
(a) He threw a bridge over the Rhine. 

Sechon L. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(6) The rampart was raised by Tiberius, when he command- 
ed in Germany, in the reign of Augustus. Cluverius says, it was 
near the city, now called Schermbedc See Germ. Antiqua, lib. 
iii. cap. 9. 

(c) This road, Brotier says, stretched from west to east, along 
the banks of the river Luppia (the lippt) as far as Auso, now 
£ben. 

(d) The Marsians dwelt in the dtoeeie ^ MmaUtj between 
the rivers Amisia and Luppia. 

Section LI. 

(a) Woods and forests were the sanctuaries held in veneratiott 
by the Germans. The temple of Tanjan was an exception to 
the general custom. We are told by antiquarians, that the word 
was composed of Tan^ sylva, a wood, and /one, dominus,or lord. 
Amelot de la Houssaye says it was dedicated to the j&s^ tanue of 
ofl, or the Supreme Being. See the Manners of the Germans, s. 
ix. note (d). 

Section LIIL 

(a) She was married to Agrippa, and had by him three sons, 
Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa Posthumus; and also two daughters, 
Agrippina and Julia. See the Genealogical Table, No. 46. 
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(b) For more of him and his son Caius Gracchus, see Annalsi 
book iv. s. 18. 

Section LIV. 
(a) For an account of theatrical factions, see Dialogue concern- 
ing Oratory, s. xxix. note (c). Bathjllus, the pantomime perform 
er, is distinguished by Horace for his graceful movement: 

Nee cum sis cetera fossor, 

Tres tantum ad numeros satyri moveare Bathylli. 
He is also mentioned by Juvenal: 

Chironemon Ledam raolli saltante Bathylfo. 

Sat, vi. ver. 63. 

Section LV. 
(a) Arminius, according to Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 118, 
was the son of Sigimer, a Gheruscan chief. Inguiomer was his 
father's brother, and of course uncle to Arminius, as mentioned 
in this book, s. 60. Arminius had a brother, whose name was 
Flavius. Annals, book iL s. 9. Segestes was another leading 
chieftain among the Cheruscans. His daughter was ravished from 
him by Arminius. His son Segimund is mentioned in this book, s. 
67. This account of the German chieftains will make the sequel, 
in this and the next book, more easily understood. 

Section LVI. 
(a) Mount Taunus, near Magontiacum (now Mayence)^ Brotier 
says is now called Heyrich. 

Section LVII. 

(a) Her name, according to Strabo, was Thusnelda* Her de- 
portment here described would be a fine subject for an historical 
painter. 

Section LVIII. 

(a) The account here promised, and without doubt given either 
in the Annals or the History, is totally lost. Strabo says that the 
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80D, who was called Tbumelicus by the Romans, walked among 
the captives in the triumph of Germanicus, which is mentioned, 
Annals, book ii. s. 41. 

Section LX. 

(a) The Lakes, which are now lost in the vast gulf, called the 
Zaider-Zee. 

(6) The commentators give different accounts of the Tentobur- 
gin forest. Guerin, the French translator of Tacitos, says it lay in 
the diocese of Munster, where there is at this day a place called 
Varendorp^ which signifies the burgh of Varus. Brotier places it 
in the diocese of Paderborn, near the town of /fom, not far from 
Paderbom^ where there is a forest called Tetite6erg; and a field 
Wmjddt: that is, the field of victory. To confirm his opinion, he ' 
says that bones and military weapons, and also medaas; of Joiius 
Caesar and Augustus, are often dug in those woods. 

Section LXI. 

(a) The part of a Roman camp, where die arms and eagles 
were deposited, was called prineipia. As the traces of three such 
places were visible, there could be no doubt that they were tke 
work of three legions. 

Section LXIII. 

(a) The causeway, called the Long Bridge, was constructed by 
Lucius Domitius, the grand-father of the emperor Nero. Accord- 
ing to Suetonius, he was, in the early part of life, as famous lor his 
skill in driving a curricle as hia grand*8on, when emperor of Rome. 
In the time of Augustus, he commanded the legions in Germany, 
and penetrated farther into that country than any Roman had done 
before him. Annals, book iv. a. 44. 

Section LXYL 

(a) There were four gates to a Roman camp. Livy says ao in 
egress terms, dd fuorftior porUu exereUum vMrwcU^ trt $ign» 
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datOj ex omnibus portvbus en^tiammfaeereni. The several gates 
were, the praiorian; the gate opposite to it, at the extremity of 
the camp, called the decuman; and two others, called the right 
and left principcdsj because thejr stoodon the right and left sides 
or the camp, fronting the street called Prindpia, See Duncan's 
Roman Art of War. I 

Section L^IX. 
(a) Pliny, the elegant author of the Natural History. 

Section LXX. 

(a) He was uncle to Vitellius, afterwards emperor. 

(6) The first edition of Tacitus has the river Yisurgis (the 
Weser). This is manifestly an error. The march of the troops was 
westward, towards the Rhine; and the Visurgis flowed at a great 
distance towards the east. Lipsius saw the mistake, but did not 
cure it Brotier has clearly proved that Unringis, pow the river 
HunMy or Hunsingj near Groninguen, is the true reading. 

Section LXXII. 

(a) The triumphal insignia were, a golden crown, an ivory 
chair (sella cundis\ an ivory sceptre (called scipio) and a painted 
robe. Livy, lib. xxx. s. 15. 

(6) By a law of the Twelve Tables, defamatory libels were 
strictly prohibited. We read in Aulus Gellius, lib. iii. cap. 3, that 
Nsevius, the comic poet, was thrown into prison for certain de- 
famatory verses in one of his plays. Horace says, the poets were 
by the Twelve Tables, restrained within due bounds. 

Quin etiam lex, 

Poenaque lata, malo que nollet carmine quemquam 
Describi, Yertere modum formidine fustis, 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 

Epist. ad Aug. 

Augustus, not satisfied with the penalties of the old law, revived 
tbe charge of violated majesty, which had been invented by Sylla. 
Vol. I 46 
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Tiberius felt the lash of satire, as may be seen in the lanpooa 
preserved by Suetooim (in Tib« s* 59). He was, therefore, wiU- 
iag to enforce the rale laid down by Augustus* 

Section LXXIII. 

(a) To preserve the majesty of the Roman people was the scope 
and spirit of the Lex Majestatis. Under the emperors the majes- 
ty of the people was annihilated. Whoever was obnoxious lo the 
prince or his favourites, was brought within the law of majea^. 
Every thing was a state-crime. Tiberius, we see, had the art to 
proceed, in the beginning, with some appearance of moderation; 
but the mask soon fell off, and the trade of a public accuser be- 
came tiie scourge of society. It went on with rapid success in die 
reign of Caligula, of Claudius, and Nero. It was suppressed un- 
der Titus (see Suetonius, in Tit. s. 8), and again blazed out under 
Domitian, Suet. s. 10 and 11. 

Section LXXIV. 

(a) The advocates subscribed their names to the aeeusatioa 
drawn up in form. Cicero, in the Oration concerning the PlOae- 
cution of Verres, called Divinatio, describes an accuser support- 
ed by a number of advocates, whom he calls subscribers: Fenft 
paraitu cum subicripioribm txerdUUi» et disertis. Hipso, it seems, 
was the first of that vile crew, who lived and flourished by the 
destruction of their fellow citizens. A specimen of his eloquence 
may be seen in the Controversia of Seneca, 

(6) Suetonius says, a person, whom he does not name, was con- 
demned by the senate for taking the head from a statue of Augus- 
tus, and placing another in its room. Life of Tiberius, s. 68. As 
Granius Marcellus was acquitted, what Suetonius says moat pro- 
bably relates to some other person. 

(c) The emperor frequently gave his opbion and his vote in 
the senate. Tiberius, in the sequel, will be frequently found tak- 
ing a part in the debates. From the questioh put to him, it should 
seem that he might give his voice first or last, as he should think 
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ptoper; but the secret of securiog a majority bj private inftiience, 
was, probdUjr, soon discovered. To deeide under the sanction of 
an oath was a custoif known to the senate daring the republic. 
See a dissertation, entitled, Thb Roman Emperor in the Senate, 
Memoirs of the Aeademy of Belles Lettres, voL nvii. 4to edit. 

(d) For the recovery of money obtained by peculation, or 
oiher improper means, there was an established jurisdiction; and 
in case of condemnation, commissioners called Reciperatores were 
appointed to see restitution made. 

Section LX3CV. 
(a) If the troth was better investigated in Ae presence of Ti- 
berius, the freedom of debate was abridged, and liberty was d^ 
stioyed. Tiberius used to say, before judgment was pronounced, 
^* If I was to decide, it should be so." And yetValleius Paterets- 
lus, with his usual adulation, admires the gravity with which Ti« 
berius attended the trial of causes, not as judge, senator, or prince, 
but as a private citizen. See Yelleius, lib. ii. s. 129. 

Section LXXVI. 

(a) The reason of this refusal seems to be explained by Sue- 
tonius. Tiberius, he says, was loose and careless in matters of 
religion, being early addicted to judicial astrology, and fully per- 
suaded that all things were governed by fate. Circa dtoi ae rsK- 
giones ne^igentior^ qmppe addkhu mothemiUtccs, penuarionisque 
pknus^ cundafato regi. In Tib. s. 69. 

(6) Augustus divided the Roman provinces between himself 
and the senate. Those which he retained in his own hands were 
administered by governors of his own choice, called imperial pro* 
curators. The senatorian provinces were governed by proconsuls, 
appointed for a year only. See life of Agricola, s. iv. note (6). 

Section LXXYII. 
(a) Augustus was fond of the Circensian games, and with 
great liberality rewarded the best performers. He took from the 
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magistratet the power of correcting the stage-plajen, which bj 
an ancient law wo» lett to their discretion. See Suetonius, in 
Aug. 8. 45. 

(6) The money laid out on plaja and players was called Lu- 
CAR, because it arose from the annual produce or certain woods 
and groves (Luci) in the neighbourhood of Rome. Plutarch, 
Roman Questions. 

Section LXXVIII. 
(a) Augustus fixed the rate of the soldier's pay throughout all 
the armies of the empire; and, that a fund might be always ready 
for that purpose, be established a military exchequer, and certain 
taxes, which were to be paid into that office. See Suetonius, Life 
of Augustus, 8. 49. Tiberius afterwards changed this tax to (he 
two hundredth penny. Annals, book ii. s. 4S« 



NOTES 

ON 

THE SECOND BOOK 

OF 

THE AIOfALS. 

Section I. 

(a) The Parthian kings were called Ar8acid£, from Arsaces, 
the founder of die monarchy, A. U. C. 498; before the Christian 
«ra 266. The curious may see, in Brotier^s edition of Tacitus^ 
a Cknealogical Table of all the descendants of Arsaces, in regu- 
lar succession, down to Artabanus III. the last Parthian monarch, 
who was conquered by the Persians, and put to death A. U. C. 
986; of the Christian sera 2SS. Orodes was the king in whose 
reign Crassus and eleven legions were massacred, A. U. C. 701. 
Justin, lib. zlii. section iv. Fkrus, lib. iii. cap. 8« 

(b) Phraates IV . was the son of Orodes. He defeated Marc 
Antony and sixteen legions under his command, A. U. C. 718. 
Justin, lib. xlii. s. 6. Plutarch, Life of Antony. 

Section II. 

(a) The origihal says, Ccuar thought U magnificent; but, for 
the sake of perspicuity, Augustus is mentioned in the translation. 
The Parthian ambassadors arrived at Rome A. U. C. 758. See 
Suetonius, in Tib. s. 16. 

(b) The Romans were obliged to be always on their guard 
against the fraud and pilfering genius of their slaves. They locked 
up their valuable utensils with care, and affixed their seals to 
their bottles, to secure their wine from depredation. Cicero says. 
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his mother was used to seal even the empty bottles, that the slaves, 
to favour their fraud, might not pretend that their master had lefk 
a greater number of emp^ bottles. Sieui olim nuOrem nostram 
faurememwij qua lagetm eiiam inanes obrigmAatj ne Heermtur 
inanei aUqumfuim quafurtim ssseitf exrieeaUB. Cicero ad Fami- 
Itares, lib. xvi. epist. 26. Horace praises the master who could, 
widi temper, seethe seal of his bottle broken by his slaves: 
Et sigDO IsBSO non tnsaniie lagense. 

Lib. ii. eptst ti. ver. 134« 
Persius represents a miser, anxious about his vapid wine, and 
«melling at the seal: 

Et signum in vapidi naso tetq;isse lageni. 

Sat. vi. ver. 17. 

The new*married man gavt a seal to his bride, to show that ht 
committed the house aifain to her managemettt. 

Section IIL 

(a) Tonones, the son of Phraates, was invited by tho Parlhians 
to ttie throne of his ancestoif, A. U. C. 752. He was afterwards 
obliged to fly to Armenia, The kings of that country may be seen 
in a rq;ular line of succession; Bfotier's Tacitus, vol. i, p. S65, 
4to edit. Artaxias wu the first monarch, A. U. C. 665. Ar* 
tazias U. the prince mentioned in the text, mounted the thiwe 
A. U. C. 734; his reign was short In diat very year Tigranes, 
under the conduct of Tiberius, was placed by order of Augustus 
on the dirone of Armenia. Yellehis Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 94. 

(h) Intermarriages between brothers and sisters were allowed 
by the custom of Egypt, and the eastern nations. Cleopatra osar* 
ried her brother Ptolemy; and accordingly Caesar, having ended 
the Alexandrian war, appointed brodier and sister kings of the 
ceontry. Btgts eomHiuU. De Bell. Alexand. s. xxxiii. Livy, in 
like manner, calls Pti^my and Cleopatra kin^i of Egypt FVeia- 
•kemius says, that the wife of Darius, who was taken priaoner by 
Alexander, was also sister to her husband. 
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(c) Artavasdes was raised by Aitgustus to the throne of Arme- 
nia A. U. C. 748; and deposed by the people in the year of 
Rome 752. 

SfiCTION IV. 

(a) Ariobamaes was made Idag of Armenia A. U. C. 755, 
when Cains, the son of Agrippa, adopted by Augustus into the 
family of the Csssars, commanded the army in the east 

(b) Tonones, son of Pbraates lY . succeeded queen Erato, who 
reigned a short time. He was himself expeUed, as here related 
by Tacitus. Zeno succeeded, and was placed on the throne by 
Ctarmanacus A. U. C. 771. This book, s. \vu 

Section YL 
(a) The isle of Batavia is rendered for ever famous by the en- 
terprising spirit of Civilis, the vrarlike efaicf, whose brave exploits 
against ttie Romans are related in the fourth book of theHistoiy. 
For a further description of Batavia, see the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, 8. zxix. note (a). 

Section VII. 
(a) The equestrian games, in honour of the dead, are describ- 
ed by Virgil: 

Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos; ter moestum liineris ignem 
Lustravere in equis, ululatusque ore dedere. 

^NEiD. lib. xi. Ter. 188. 

Statius in his Thebaid, has given a description more at leiigth. 
See book ri. ver. SIS. Drusus, after many signal victories in 
Germany, died thm in the summer camp, which was, for that 
leasen, ealted the isicfetd conp. His remains were buried at 
Home, in the field of Man. The soldiers raised a monument to 
has memory, and went annually round the place in a funeral pro* 
cession. Suet in Claudio, «• i. 
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Section VIII. 

(a) The canal of Drusus, Brotier says, was between beUart 
and DoeAcwrgh^ from the Rhine to the river Sala^ now thir Issd. 

{b) This canal, according to Grotius, formed a third branch 
of the Rhine: it discharged itself into the Issel, and through that 
channel into the lakes, on the borders of which the Frisians in- 
habited; where it took the name of Flevus, and emptied itself 
into the sea. The lakes are now lost in the Zmder-zu. See 
manners of the Germans, s. xxix. note (a). 

(c) The station on the eastern bank of the river is now called 
We^ern-Emden. Germanicus was going to invade the Chaud» 
ans, who dwelt on the western side of the river, and he landed 
his men on the opposite bank. 

Section IX. 
(a) These military honours have been mentioned before. Seo 
book i. s. 12. 

Section XI. 
(a) The word in the original is primipikaris. Gordon calls 
him lieutenant-colonel. It means one of the principal centurions. 

Section XII. 

(a) For die Hercules of the Germans, see the Manners of die 
Germans, s. ii. note ({). 

Section XIIL 

(a) It has been observed, book i. s. vii, note (c^, that the ge- 
neraPs tent was called the pnjetorium. It was a large square, 
with a flag in the middle, about a hundred feet distant from each 
of the sides. Near the tent were erected the tribunal for dis- 
pensing justice, and a kind of temple in which sacrifices were 
offered. Near the temple there was a private gate into the camp 
called the augwral gate* 

(b) The Romans divided the night into four watches. Each 
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watch was on duty three hours, and then relieved by the next in 
turn. The third watch began about the modern twelve at night. 

Section XVI. 

(a) La Bletterie says, he was told by military men, that the 
/dtstomicm plain is the place now called Hnutenbtekj near Ha" 
mtUn^ on the other side of the We$tT (Visurgis), where Mar- 
shal D^EitTia obtained a victory in the year 1757. He adds, 
thai D'Attviile, the celebrated geographer, assured him that there 
could be no doubt of the Tact. 

(h) The forest sacred to Hercules. See this book, s. xii. 

(c) Brotier is of o|)inion that these v^ttt the hills of Luerbwrg 
and Mssdberg. 

Section XVIII. 

(a) It appears, in section xxiii. of this book, that the battle 
was fought in July, or the beginning of August, adtiltd jam aslaU. 
If so, the fifth hour nearly agrees with our nine in the morning. 

{b) In the time of the republic, the title of imperalor was given 
by the soldiers in the field of battle to the commander in chief. 
The custom ceased under Augustus, who annexed the title to the 
imperial dignity, the prince being then generalissimo of all the ar- 
mies of the empire. The name of imperator^ it is true, was af* 
terwai-ds given to the general who gained a victory; but that was 
not done without the special permission of the prince. The 
name rule was observed under the following emperors; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that Tiberius was saluted imperalor; but the 
soldiers did not presume tp do that honour to Germanicus. 

Section XIX. 
(a) The field of battle chosen by the Grermans is supposed to 
be near Minden^ on the right hand side of the We»tTy and the 
wood is now the forest of Schamiburger. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) This was about the time of the autumnal equinox. 
vojL. I. 47 
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Section XXIV. 
(a) The Ckrman and the British coasts, 
(6) The mouth of the Visurgis, or the Weur. 

Section XXV. 
(o) The more the Romans valued their eagles, the GkrmaDS 
in proportion were eager to keep the military gods of the legions 
in safe custody. The legions under Varus had three eagles. One, 
according to Florus, book iv. cap. IS, was thrown into a deep 
morass, by a Roman soldier, that it might not fall into the hands 
of the enemy. Stertinius recovered a second, as Tacitus relates, 
book i. s. 60. The third, we find, was buried in a wood, now 
called the forest of Teuteberg. 

Section XXVL 
(o) The Sicambri dwelt between the river Luppia (now the 
Lippe) and the Cattians, who inhabited the territory of Hes». 
Being conquered by Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus, they 
were transplanted to the Gallic side of the Rhine. We find 
them mentioned by Horace: 

Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
* Compositis venerantur armis. 

Lib. iv. ode 14. 

{b) Maroboduus, at the head of the Marcomanians, and part 
of the Suevian nation, who dwelt between the Elbe (jSfris) and 
the Vistula^ drove the Boians out of the district called after their 
name, Bau^iemumj and made himself king of the conquered coun- 
tiy. See Manners of the Germans, section zlii. note (c), and 
this book, section xlv. note (6). 

Section XXVII. 

(a) For Scribonia, see Genealogical Table, No. 45. 

{b) Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, adopted by Augus- 
tus into the Caesarian family. Genealogical Table, No. 48 
and 49. 
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(c) It was by luxury, and the extravagance that occasioned an 
immense load of debt, that Julius Caesar himself advanced to the 
supreme power. 

Section XXVIII. 
(a) Yescnlaris was the tool of power, and flourished by his 
trade, till Tiberius ordered him to be put to death. Annals, vi. 
s. 10. 

Section XXIX. 

(a) The accused always appeared in a mourning habit, in 
order to excite compassion. 

(b) The charge against him, we are told in the next section, 
was too extravagant. It seems, however, that Tiberius lived in 
4read of him. Suetonius says, Libo was actually engaged in a 
conspiracy; and that Tiberius, harbouring dark suspicion, con- 
trived, at a sacrifice, when Libo attended, to put into his hand a 
knife pade of lead, instead of the usual instrument. Suet, in 
Tib. s. 25. 

Section XXX. 
(a) Dio Cassius says, that Augustus was the author of this 
subtle device; but, as he does not tell upon what occasion, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Tacitus was better informed. We learn 
from Cicero, that the old law, which repelled the slave from being 
a witness against bis master, made the case of incest an exception 
to the general rule. De sems nuUa qitestio est in dominum niri 
de ificestu, uijuit in Clodium, Cicero, pro Miione. By the Ro- 
man law, a freeman could not be put to the torture. For that 
reason, the party accused, in order to suppress the truth, took 
care, in time, to give the slaves their freedom. To prevent that 
evasion of public justice in the case of adultery, Augustus provi- 
ded, by the Lex Julia, that the slaves of the wife accused of 
adultery, should not be manumitted before the expiration of sixty 
days^ during which time they were liable to be put to the torture. 
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Section XXXI. 

(a) Seneca sayi, Libo ww a yoang man, no less dtstingoifhcd 
by his follj than by his illustrioas birth; mad enoogh to finm 
schemes of ambition too high for any man in that conjuncture, 
and for himself impracticable at any time. Being conveyed from 
the senate in a litter to his own house, he consulted his friends^ 
whether he should dispatch himself. His aunt Scribooia (former* 
ly the wife of Augustus) asked him, Why will you do another 
man's business? Her question made no impression. He put an 
end to his days. Seneca, epist. Ixx. 

Section XXXIL 

(a) For more of Cotta Messalinus, see Annab, book it. s. 30. 
He was son to Messala the celebrated orator. 

(6) The Chaldean magicians, and the professors or judicial 
astrology, willing to be deemed men of real science, called thcM- 
selves mathematicians; and that name frequently occura ui 
Tacitm. The decree made on this occasion was not a new rcgu- 
lation, but a revival of ancient laws. 

(c) The ancient usage, more majortim, is explained by Sueto- 
nius. The custom, he says, was to strip the criminal stark naked, 
and lash him to death, with his head futaned within a forked 
stake. Suet in Nerone, s. 49. 

Section XXXIII. 
(a) The original has «esfis «erica, which is translated nflb appa- 
rel. Lipsius makes a distinction between the ierica and bomby- 
cina. The former, he contends, was a texture of cotton that grew 
qx>ntaneou8ly on the trees in the country of the Seres; a people, 
according to Pompooius Mela, situated between India and the 
iSifUB, or the Chinete^ llie bambycina «est», he says, was tbe 
produce of China, imported from tbe Persian merchants, before 
tbe Romans heard of so curious an animal as the silk worm. But 
can it be supposed that a mere cotton manufacture could provoke 
the censure of the senate? JV*e veetis eeriea viroifadareL It is 
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more probable, that the silk of CbiQa was conveyed to Rome 
through the hands of the Seres, the Indians, and Persians, and 
then was found to be a dress too effeminate for the men. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by Seneca, who mentions the 
serka vestia. If, says he, that can be called a dress which does 
not answer the purposes of modesty: a woman clad in that attire 
can not safely swear that she is not naked. The finery is im- 
ported, at a vast expense, from nations unknown; and now the 
women do not exhibit more to their adulterers, in their private 
apartments, than they do to every eye in public. Video sericas 
testes, a «sates tocanda sun/, in quibus nihil est quo defendi out 
corpus^ and denique pudor posrit; quibus sumptisj mulier parvm 
liquido nudam se turn esse jurabit. Hcbc ingenH summd ab ignotis 
etiam ad conrnierdum gentibus necersifti/ur, ut matroruB nostra ne 
skftittsris quidem plus sui in cubiculo quam in pubHco ostendani. 
De Benef. lib. vii. s. 9. 

(6) The qualification of a Roman knight was four hundred 
thousand sesterces; that of a senator in the time of the republic» 
eight hundred thousand; and under the emperors, twelve hundred 
thousand. Suet, in Aug. s. 41. 

(c) The censor exercised his authority in the course of every 
fifth yean See what Tiberius says on the subject of luxury, 
book ill 8. 53 and 64. 

Section XXXIV. 
(a) The original has Hactenus indudgSre mairi dtnk raius: 
Gordon translates it, he promised in civilHy to his mother. The 
meaning is, to indulge his mother so far, he thought would be no 
more than the exercise of a civil right 

Section XXXV. 
(a) For more of Cneius Piso, see this book, s. xliii. 

Section XXXVI. 
(a) It was die policy of the court to make all favours to the 
vmy Issue immediately from die prince, as from the fountain of 
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honours and rewards. Another rule was, to make new friends, 
. by keeping men in expectation of preferment at the end of cveij 
year. 

Section XXXYII. 
(a) Hortensius, the great orator, and riyal of Cicero, is said by 
die elder Pliny to have been a man of unbounded expense. He 
gave an enormous sum for a set of pictures of the Argonautic ax* 
pedition, and placed them in a superb gallery, which he built for 
the purpose, at his country-house. Pliny, lib. xxxv. s. 11. No 
wonder, says Brotier, that his descendants were left in a ^tate of 
indigence. 

Section XLI. 

(a) The public treasure {ararium) was kept in the temple of 
Saturn. See Cicero to Atticus, book vii. epist 20. Lucan de- 
scribes Metellus the tribune defending the doors of die temple 
against Julius Ca^ar, who, notwithstanding, entered the place 
and seized the accumulated wealdi of ages. Pharsalia, lib. iii. 
ver. 166. 

(6) The reason why a small village was honoured with a statue 
of Augustus, does not appear. 

(c) The five children of Germanicus were, Nero and Drusua, 
whom we shall see cruelly murdered by Tiberius; Caligula, who 
was afterwards emperor; Agrippina, the mother of the emperor 
Nero; and Drusilla. Julia, his last child, was bom afterwards 
in the isle of Lesbos. This book, s. 64. 

(d) The young Marcellus, who was married to Julia^ the 
daughter of Augustus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 18. 

Section XLII. 
(a) The value of three hundred sesterces to each man, Gor- 
don says in a note on this passage, was seven crowns and a half. 
Others compute it differently. JVbn nostrvm tamtas wmpmMTt 
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(b) It seems to be agreed among the commentators, that Ar- 
chelaus was under considerable obligations to Tiberius, who had 
pleaded his cause in the reign of Augustus, Suet in Tib. s. 8. 
The curious will find this matter fully discussed in Basic's Dic- 
tionary, article Archelaiis. 

(c) He was most probably charged with a design to render 
himself independent of the empire. To prove this, Dio Cassius 
says, a witness was called, who, in his zeal against the prince 
proved too much. He deposed that Archelaiis said, when be re- 
turned to his own dominions, be would show Tiberius that his 
nerves were strong and firm. This evidence astonished the fa- 
thers; they knew that Archelaiis was disabled by the gout, and 
saw him in a state of decrepitude, brought before them in a litter. 
The whole assembly burst into a fit of laughter. The prince 
escaped a sentence of condemnation, but died afterwards in the 
manner related by Tacitus. See Dio Cassius, book v. 

(d) For Commagene and Cilicia, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XLIII. 

(a) Asia, Egypt, and the provinces in Africa. 

(b) Piso will be seen, in a short time, ruined by his headlong 
passions. His father was consul A. U. C. 731 ; before the Chris- 
tian «ra 23. 

(c) Plancina, was the grand -daughter of Lucius Munatius Plan- 
eus, a man distinguished in the history of the triumvirate. In the 
reign of Augustus, he commanded in Gaul, and for some petty ex- 
ploits, obtained a triumph. He founded the city of Lyons. 

(d) Antonia, daughter of Marc Antony by Octavia the sister 
of Augustus, was the mother of Germanicus; consequentfy Augus- 
tus was great-uncle to Germanicus, and Marc Antony wa^ his 
grandfather. See the Genealogical Table of the Caesars, No. 32. 

(c) Atticus is well known by Cicero's Epistles. Pomponia, 
his grand-daughter, was the first wife of Agrippa, and mother of 
Vipsania Agrippina, whom Tiberius married, and divorced by 
order of Augustus, Drusus, whom Tiberius acknowledged as his 
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ton, was the issue orHiat marriage. See the Genealogical Table 
of the Caesars, No. 69. 

(f) She was sister to Gennanicus; and was also called Liviila. 
Seethe Genealogical Table, No. 71. 

Section XLIV. 
(a) For the Suevians, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XLV. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) Maroboduus has been mentioned, this book, s. xxvi. note 
(b). To what is there said it will not be amiss to add, that be 
was born among the Marcomanians, and went early to Rome, 
where he was distinguished by Augustus. Strabo, lib. vii. En- 
dowed with great natural talents, he returned to his own counliy 
with an understanding above the level of barbarians. The Mar- 
comanians at that time inhabited an extensive territory in the dis- 
trict now called WxTtemherg^ and in part of Suabia. He saw the 
Romans encroaching every day in the Lower Germany; and the 
progress of their arms he thought would, in a little time, reduce 
him to the condition of a sceptred slave. He removed from that 
dangerous neighbourhood to the Hercyntan forest (see the Geo- 
graphical Table) and having expelled the Boians from the coun- 
try, called JBoiohemiim, established his kingdom in that region. 
He extended his new dominions towards the south, and, by con- 
sequence, approached to the vicinity of the Romans. Tiberius 
was sent by Augustus to check the progress of the German king, 
who must have been crushed by the army employed against him, 
if a sudden revolt in- Pannonia and Dalmatia had not caused a 
suspension of hostilities. Whether that insurrection was effected 
by the intriguing genius of Maroboduus, can not now be known. 
He offered terms of accommodation, and the politic Tiberius (as 
mentioned in this book, section xxvi.) concluded a treaty of peace. 
From that time Maroboduus courted the alliance of Rome, and, 
by consequence, drew on himself the hatred of the German na- 
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ttons. See Cassar, De BelL Gall. lib. vi. s. 24 and 25. Veil. 
Pater, lib. it. s. 109. 

Section XLVI. 

(a) The expedition of Tiberius was A. U. C. 759, 

(b) Tiberius considered him as a dangerous enemy, and there* 
fore sent bis son Drusus to extirpate him, not bj open war, but 
bj craft and insidious policy. See this book, s. 63. 

Section XLYII. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XLVIII. 
(a) Lipsius says, he will endeavour to take aim in the dark, 
and tell, as well as can be done at such a distance of time, who 
this woman was. He concludes that she was an enfranchised 
slave, and that her patron, who by law was entitled to the effects 
of his freedwoman dying intestate, not being clearly ascertained, 
her property went of course to the jbcitf, or exchequer of the 
prince. Tiberius chose to wave his right, and grant the whole to 
Lepidus, who had some connexion with the deceased. 

Section XLIX 
(a) Aulus Posthumius was dictator A. U. C. 258. 
(6) Duillius obtained a signal victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet, A. U. C. 494. 

Section L. 

(a) See the Genealogical Table, No. 23. 

(fr) The law against adultery was called Lex Jtilui, because 
Augustus, the author of it, had been adopted by Julius Cesar. 
See Justinian's Institutes, lib. iv. tit. 18. The wife who was 
found guilty, forfeited half her effects, and was banished to an 
island. By the old law, as stated by Livy, the woman convict- 
ed of a crime was deHvered over to her relations to be punished 
in private. If there was nobody to whose custody she could be 

VOL. I. 48 
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eommitted, she was punished !n public. Majorts danrnatoi eog- 
fiatis tradebant, tU ipH in pnvcUo ammadverterenl. Si nemo erat 
idontus iupplicii exadofy in publico animadoerkbatur. Livy, lib. 
xixix. 

SccnoN LI. 
(a) By the law called Papia PoppoMy the candidate who had 
the greatest number of children was to be deemed duly elected. 
In consequence of this law, it became the common practice of 
men that had not ssue, but were determined, at ail events, to 
secure their election, to adopt a competent number, and as soon 
as they obtained the government of provinces, to renounce their 
fictitious children. The fraud was afterwards repressed. See 
Annals, XV. s. 19. 

Section LII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) The Maurij inhabitants of Mauritania, bordered on what 
is now called •Slgien. See the G^graphical Table. 

(c) See the Greographical Table. 

(d) M. Funds Camillus obtained a complete victory over die 
Gauls, and saved the city of Rome, A. U. C. 364. 

Section LIII. 
(a) Suetonius says, Augustus, to perpetuate the glory of his vic- 
tory at Actium, built the city of Nicopous, near the Bay; estab- 
lished quinquennial games, and having enlarged an old Temple 
of Apollo, adorned it with naval spoils, and dedicated it to Nep* 
tune and Mars. In Aug. s. 18. 

Section LIY. 

(a) Before the birth of Julia, Germanicus had five children^ 
who were exhibited to the people of Rome in their father's tri- 
umphal car. See in this book, s. 41. 

(6) An island in the iEgean sea (see the Geographical Table}. 
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The religious rites of the place were held in the highest venera- 
tion, and the initiation into the mysteries was in as high repute 
as those of Eleusis, called the Ekiuinian mysteries. Suidas says^ 
it was generally believed, that such as visited Samotbracia, and 
were initiated into the mysteries, were sure to be protected from 
all future danger. Brotier thinks this might be Gkrmanicus's 
reason for wanting to visit that island. 

(c) A town of Ionia, in Asia, on a promontory of the .£gean 
sea. Pliny the elder mentions the oracle of the Ciarian Apollo, 
and the sacred cave, where he, who drank from the spring, was 
inspired with prophetic fury, but shortened his days. In specu la^ 
cuna esty ciguspotu mira redduntur oraada, bibeiUium breoiore vUa^ 
Pliny, lib. ii. s. S. 

Section LV. 

(a) The supreme court of judicature at Athens. It derived its 
name from the place where it was held, being a hill not far dis- 
tant from the city, called o^tfrrayH^ Mars^s hill. Whether first 
instituted by Solon, or improved by him, is not certain, nor is it 
agreed what number of persons composed that venerable assem- 
bly. They heard and determined all causes at night, and in the 
dark. To laugh in their assembly was an unpardonable act of 
levity, and, by an eipress law, no member was to be the author 
of a comedy. See Potter's Antiquities, vol. i. p. 101, 

Section LVI. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(fr) Lipsius says, there had been many kings of the name of j9r- 
taxiasj and the city was called Artaxata after one of them. 

(c) This vast country submitted to be a Roman province under 
Tiberius. The people of Cammagene followed the example. 
Caligula restored the kingdom to Antioch, son of the last king. 
Vespasian finally reduced it to the form of a province. 

(a) To go with the feet bare, or with sandals that did not cov*. 
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er them, nexa sine iegniine planUz^ Was an Egyptitn custom, and 
from thence passed into Greece. 

(fr) Scipio^s cooformitj to foreign manners was censured bf 
Fabius Maximus, as a dangerous example, tending to corrupt 
the Roman discipline. j^ttsemmttiyienifortfnoiiJitoniiiiitafiioiio 
sed fie milUarit quidem cuUus jactabatur; cwnpaOio crepidtfjtie 
inambulare in Gynmario. Livy, lib. xxix. 

(e) To visit Sietly, and the provinces of Gaud and Spam^ was 
at all times permitted to the senators and other «niaent citizens. 
BIgypt, by the policy of Augustus, was a sequestered and prohibit- 
ed province. The senate had no authority over it The admia- 
istration was altogether In the hands of the prince. Egypt was 
the great corn-couutry, from which Rome drew vast supplies, and 
it was thought advisable to keep it in the hands of the emperor, 
among the secret resources of the state, tntor orcotia inperiL The 
mouths of the Nile, and the isthmus of Suez, could he defended 
by a small force. 

Section LX« 

(a) The Egyptians, according to Diodonis Siculus, affirmed, 
that the Grecian Hercules was several thousand years posterior to 
the hero of their own country. See Herodotus in Euterpe. 

(6) A city in Upper Egypt, celebrated by ancient writers for 
its vast dimension and a hundred gates, all long since laid in ruins. 
Juvenal says, satire xv. 

Atque vetos Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 

The place now called Habou^ is the constant resort of travellers, 
who tell wonders of Egyptian grandeur, and the monuments of an- 
tiquity still remaining. 

(c) Before the invention of letters, the Egyptians expressed the 
ideas passing in the mind by the figures or animals and other em- 
blematic forms. See an Account of the Origin of Letters, An- 
oals, book xi. s.'14. And see Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. cap. I. 

(d) Lipsius says, he has read nothing of this prodigious strength, 
nor is he willing to believe it. And yet Diodorus Siculus, lib. ik 
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relates wonders of the riches and the armies of Sesostrts, who ex- 
tended his conquests over Ethiopia and Asia, and at last penetra- 
ted into Thrace, where he erected a monument, with an inscrip- 
tion in Egyptian characters; ^^ Sesostris, the king of kings, sub- 
dued this province.^' Pliny mentions king Rhamises, or Rham- 
ses, who reigned at the time of the siege of Troy. Pliny, lib. 
xxxvu s. 8. 

(e) It is to be regretted that Tacitus did not in this place, state 
the amount of the Parthian and the Roman revenue. For more 
on this head, see Annals, book xiii. s. 50 and 51, note (a). 

Section LXI. 

(a) Strabo says, book svii. that he saw this celebrated statue, 
and a little after sun-rise heard the sound. It is brobable, there- 
fere, that there was some contrivance or deception. Juvenal men- 
tions it in bis xvth satire, ver. 5. 

Dimidio magicse resonant ubi Memnone chordas. 

Doctor Akenside has described it in die Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion: 

As Memnon's marble harp, renowned of old 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbiing air 
Unbidden strains, &c. 

(b) The lake JMareotis^ which looks like a great sea to the south 
of Alexandria. Several canals are cut to receive the overflow- 
ings of the Nile. The wine of the adjoining territory is called 
Marealicum by Virgil and Horace. There is another lake (Maeris, 
or Manridos) now called Lake BcUhea^ in which, Brotier says, 
the remains of ancient pyramids are often discovered. 

(c) These reservoirs, with a number of subterraneous caves, 
which are so many receptacles for the waters of the Nile, are de- 
scribed by Ammianns Marcdlinus, lib. zxii. cap. 15. 
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(d) ElphatUm^ 18 an island in the Nile, in the Higher Egypt, 
towards the borders of Ethiopia, not far from the town of Sym^j 
which lies still more to the south. Strabo says, the Romans had 
a garrison at ^n^, and there Tacitus places the boundary oTthe 
Roman empire in the reign of Tiberius and the following empe- 
rors, as low down as Trajan, whose enterprising spirit forgot the 
maxims of Augustus, and extended his conquests as far as the Red 
Sea. See Annals, book i. s. 11, note (b); and Annals, book it. 
a. 5. 

Section LXIl. 

(a) For the Crothones, see the Geographical Table; and also 
the.Manners'of the Germans, s. xliii. note (&). 

(b) There ij^re no regular towns in Germany. When the 
word eMas occurs in the Latin historians, it generally means a 
people, or a state, not what is now called a city. Marobodnus, 
however, like our ancient barons, had his castle, or palace. Lip^ 
sius says, after Strabo, that it was called jBovissmtim, in the Her* 
cynian forest. Brotier and others are of opinion that it was near 
the city of Prague, 

Section LXIII. 
(a) Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great. Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus, invaded Italy A. U. C. 476; before the 
Christian era 278. Antiochus III. king of Syria, was defeated 
by Lucius Scipio, A. U. C. 564. Livy, lib. xxxvii. s. 45. 

Section LXIV. 

(a) Ovid has confirmed the character given by Tacitus of this 
prince. His ninth elegy, De PontOj is addressed to Cotys, pray- 
ing a safe retreat in his dominions. He says, he has seen verses 
by Cotys, and one poet owes protection to another. 

Regia progenies, cui nobilitatis origo 
Nomen in Eumolpi pervenit usque, Cott^ 
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. Fama loquax vestras si jam perrenit ad aures, 
Me tibi finitimi parte jacere soli; 
Supplicis exaudi, juvenam mitissime, irocem; 
Qoamque poles profugo (nam potes) affer openK 

Ejusdem sacri cultor, uterque sumos. 
Ad vatem, vatis orantia brachia tendo, 
Terra sit exiliis ut tua fida meis. 

De Ponto, epist ijk 

Section LXVI. 
(a) During the administration of PomponiusFlaccus, Ovid sajs 
be lived in security on the banks of the bter. 

Prtefuit his, Grscine, locis modo Flaccus, et illo 
Ripa ferox Istri sub duce tuta fuit. 

Dfi PoNTO, lib. ix. epist 9. 

Section LXVII. 
(a) Ptolemy Philopater died A. U. C. 550. His son was an 
infant about five years old. The people of Alexandria craved 
the protection of Rome, and the senate sent Marcus ^milius Le- 
pidus, then chief pontifi*, and a man of strict integrity, to act as 
guardian to the young king during his minority. Justin, lib. xxx. 
Valerius Maximus, lib. xii. 

Section LXVIII. 
(a) Remmius is called a reaumed veteran. The original has 
wocatusj which was the word for a veteran, who had quitted the 
service and returned to it again. See an account of the death of 
Tonones. Suet, in Tib. s. 49. 

Section LXIX. 
(a) Dio Cassius gives the same account. 

Section LXXI. 
(a) Tiberius was his father by adoption; Drusns, the son of Ti- 
berius, was of course his brother. 
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(6) The malice of Liriay and Plancina, Rao's wife. 

Section LXXII. 
(a) See the character of GermaDicus in Suetonius, Life of Ca- 
lig. 8. S. 

Section LXXIII. 

(a) The family images were left at Rome. 

(fr) Suetonius states this iniquity of magic spells and impreca- 
tions as a fact Livid spots, he says, all over the body; and when 
it was committed to the flames, the heart remained entire, being, 
according to the general opinion, proof against fire, when tainted 
with poison. Suet, in Calig. s. 1, La Bletterie, in his note on' 
this passage, says he has been told by English gentlemen, that the 
heart of Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, was in like man- 
ner, spared by the flames; but, if the fact were so, he is not wil- 
ling to attribute it to the operation of poison, since it is not pro- 
bable that Queen Mary, who ordered that prelate to be burnt aft 
Oxford, poisoned him before he was publicly executed. 

Section LXXIV. 

(a) Publius Yitellius, uncle to Yitellius the emperor. See An- 
nals, Book i. s. 70. 

Section LXXXII. 
(a) The public demonstrations of joy were so loud and violent, 
that Tiberius was wakened in the night, and had the moitifica* 
tion of hearing the people sing. Borne is safe, o«r country is safe, 
Germanicus is safe, Saha RonM^ saha patriaj Bobnu est Cknmm- 
tctt». Suet, in Calig. s. 6. 

&:cnoN LXXXIIL 
(a) The Salian priests, called Salii from soltre, were instituted 
by Numa. They were twelve in number; all dedicated to the 
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worship or Mars, the God of War, whom they celebrated with 
soog and dance, in a solemn procession through the streets of 
Rome. See Livjr, lib. i. s. 20. Their hymns were at first in 
honour of the gods; but we find that the ambition of men soon 
aspired to have their names inserted in the Carmen Saliare, See 
Plutrach in the Life ofNuma. To intermix the name of any man 
with the gods, was a kind of Apotheosis, and that honour was 
what the senate intended for (Jermanicus. As to the curale chair, 
that distinction, which was first granted to the living only, became 
in time a monument to the memory of departed virtue. 

(b) Pliny the elder says, that the images of eminent men were 
represented on the shield which they had been used to wear; and 
thence the images in honour of their memory were usually called 
Shields. Pliny, lib, ixxv. s. S. Why the shield of Germanicus 
was to be placed among the orators, we learn from Suetonius, 
who says that Germanicus, among other works of genius, left 
Greek comedies written by himself. See life of Caligula, s. iii. 
Ovid dedicated his Fash to Germanicus, whom he celebrates 9(s 
an orator and a poet; 

Qua^ sit enim cuiti facundia sensimus oris, 

Civica pro trepidis cum tulit arma reis. 
Scimus et, ad nostras cum se tulit impetus artes, 

Ingenii currant flumioa quanta tui. 

Fast. lib. i. ver. 21. 

Section LXXXV. 

(a) Women of inferior rank were allowed, in ancient times, 
to exempt themselves from the penalties of the law, by entering 
themselves as prostitutes in the register of the iEkliles. Suetonius 
says it began in the reign of Tiberius; but if we believe Tacitus^ the 
meaning must be, that the custom was then, for the first time, 
adopted by women of illustrious birth. 

(6) By the Lex Mia de •SuduUeriiSy sixty days from the com- 
mission of the crime were allowed tor the husband to prepare for 
the prosecution. 

VOL. I. 49 
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(c) Tacitui seemi to coofound the Egyptian and Jewish reli- 
gions; and indeed, it does not appear in bis account of the Jew- 
isk nation (Hist, book v.), that he ever made it his business to in* 
vestigate the history of that people. For the proceedings against 
the Jews and Egyptians, see Suetonius, in Tib. s. S6. 

Section LXXXVll. 

(a) Gordon calls it fourteen-pence a measure. Whether this 
calculation be right, the curious in such matters will judge for 
themseWes. 

(b) The word Dominus implied at first the master , of slaves. Ti- 
berius knew how to mask his arbitrary power under the mild, 
but deceitful, import of republican names. He was used to say, 
" I am the general of the army, the first of senators, and lord and 
^* master of my slaves only." In some time after, when the fa- 
thers expressed an inclination to give the name of Tiberius to the 
month of November, ^* What will you do, said he, when you have 
a ^^ thirteenth emperor.^' A collection of the popular maxims of 
despotic princes would form a curious book of royal apopthegms. 
Notwithstanding the artful refusal of Tiberius, the word Domtmis 
grew into use as a term of respect to a superior. Seneca says, 
ad Lucilium, when we meet a person whose name we do not re- 
member, we salute him by the title of I>offtmtia. ObvioSj si namen 
turn succurrit^ Dominoe soltUamus. Martial, in the time of Domi- 
tian, calls the edict of the erngpror, the edict of our Lord, our 
master, our God. Edictiim Domidi^ Deique nostriy lib. v. epig. 8. 
Adulation continued to ofier incense; and the word which Tibe- 
rius held to be applicable only to the owner of domestic slaves, 
was, by common consent, transferred to the emperors. Of this 
we have a remarkable proof in the epistles of the younger Piiny. 
The tenth book is a collection of his letters to Trajan, and almost 
every one of them runs in the style of a man addressing his Lord 
and JUaster. Domine is repeated, till the reader, who knows 
the epistolary style of the ancient Romans, turns from it with dis* 
gust. 
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(a) This war with Pyrrhus was A. U. C. 476. See Valerius 
Maximus, lib. vi. cap. 5. The letter of Fabricius the consul, to 
Pjrrbus, warniog him against so foul a treachery, is recorded by 
Plutarch in the life of Pyrrbus. 

(6) We are told by Tacitus, that old songs and ballads were 
the only memorials of antiquity among the Germans; and their 
war song, when rushing to battle, was always a commemoration 
of some ancient hero. Poets, who sung the praises of deceased 
warriors, at the tables of kings, are often mentioned by Homer. 
The Scandinavians had their scalds, the Gauls and Germans, their 
bards; the savages of America, their rude verses; and all those 
different nations bad their ^^youths, who died, to be by poets sung." 
See Manners of the Germans, s. ii. note (e); and s. iii. note (a).- 
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Section I. 
(a) The two children of GermaDicuB probably were, Caligala, 
who according to Suetonius, accompanied bis father into the 
East; and Julia, who was born at the isle of Lesbos. See book ii. 
s. 54. 

Section II. 
(a) These were Nero and Drusus, Agrippina and Dnuilla. 
But it b not probable that the two daughters went so far to 
meet their fathers funeral. 

Section III. 
(a) For the character of Antonia, see Supplement to book v. s. 
S7; and see the Genealogical Table, No. 42. 

Section VI. 
(a) The Romans called themselves the masters of the world, 
and wherever th^ir legions could penetrate, the nations owned 
their superiority. The ambassadors, sent to Rome by Pyrrhus, 
being asked, at their retijm, what they thought of the Romans? 
The city, they said( appeared to be a temple, and the senate a 
convention of kings. Florus, lib. i. eap. 18. Cicero, in the Ora- 
tion pro damo 9ud, calls the Roman people masters of kings^ 
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the conqueron and commanden of all other nations. /Zle, UU 
popuiua est diominm tvgiim, vvdor aiqiu impmUor tmrnkun genlkm. 

(b) Julia was the daughter of Julius Caesar by his wife Corne- 
lia. See the Genealogical Table, No. 6. 

(c) The JUegalisian games were so called from fuyaxti ^ca, 
the great goddess, or magna maler. They were celebrated in the 
month of April, and lasted seven days. Germanicus died in the 
preceding month of November. The grief of the people at Rome 
was so violent, that even the Satumalian games, which were to- 
wards the end of December, could not put a stop to the general 
sorrow. See Suet in Calig. s. 6. The mourning, we find from 
Tacitus, continued to the month of April following. 

Section IX. 
(a) Now the Gulf of Venice. 

Section X. 
(a) For an account of these suspicions, see Suetonius in Tib. 
8. 52. 

Section XIV. 
(a) The Oemonia SecHm were a flight of steps at the bottom of 
the Capitoline Hill, where the bodies of malefactors were expo- 
sed, and then dragged by a hook fixed in the throat, and thrown 
mto the Tiber. 

Section XVI. 
(a) Piso had been joint consul with Augustus, A. U. C. 731,, 
and afterwards with Tiberius, A. U. C. 747. 

Section XVII. 
Tiberius was willing to make the apology of a young man. He 
•ould not mean, in the latitude here laid down, that the son is 
bound in all cases to obey the father's orders. Quintilian has 
well observed, that parents are not to be obeyed in every thing. 
To receive benefits, be adds, would be highly dangerous, if by 
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obligatioDs men were bound to ereiy kind ofsenrice. They wottid 
in tbatcasebein the wont state of thraldom. Jfon omnia praslanda 
forentibui. Mioqum nihilest pemiaont» acceptis benejiciis siincm- 
nem new <Miga$U serviltUem. SeeGrotius De Jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. 
ii. cap. 26. 

(6) In the time of the republic, the consul, who presided in the 
senate, put the question to the fathers in every debate; but he 
neither called upon his colleague, nor the pnetors, nor any of the 
aeting magistrates. He addressed himself to the prince of the sen- 
ate, the consuls elect, and after them to the members of consular 
rank, and in regular succession to the rest of the senate. The 
reason of tliis arrangement seems to have been an idea that the 
magistrates, if they took the lead, would have too much influence 
on the rest of the assembly. After the change of government, 
the same practice continued, with this difference; if the emperor 
attended the debates in the senate, he, of course, was the supreme 
magistrate, and in that case it was his duty to collect the voices, 
began with the consuls actually in office, and proceeded to the 
other magistrates according to their rank. See a Dissertation, 
entitled, ^' The Roman Emperor in the Senate ;'' Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. uvii. 4to edit 

Section XVIII. 

(a) Julius Antonius was son to Antony the triumvir. He was 
found guilty of adultery with Julia the daughter of Augustus, and 
punished with death. Annals, book iv. s. 44. 

(b) It is unnecessary to repeat, that Claudius was brother to 
Germanicus. He was at this time neglected and despised. See 
Suet, in Claud, s. 2; and see Supplement to book v. s. 24. 

Section XIX. 
(a) She was the daughter of Agrippa, married to Tiberius, and 
divorced from him. See Genealogical Table, No. 69. 

Section XX. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 
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Section XXI. 

(a) Appius Claudius, consul A. U. C. 259, commanded in Ihe 
war against the Vobci, The soldiers, regardless of discipline 
and subordination, paid no respect to their officers, and, in con- 
sequence of their contumacy, suflTered a defeat. As soon as they 
returned to their camp, Claudius punished the ringleaders with 
death, and decimated the rest of his army. Ccstera mullUudoy 
sorte dedmuf quisque, ad wppUcium lecit, Livy, lib. ii. s. 69. 
See also Polybius, book vi. cap. 2. 

(b) A town in Numidia. See the Geographical Table. 

Section XXII. 

(a) Lepida^s ancestors were allied to the iBmilian family. 
Faustus Sylla, son of the dictator, was her father; and Pompeia, 
daughter of Pompey the Oreat, was her mother. Suetonius says, 
Condemnatam et generorissimam famawm^ Lepidam, in gratiam 
Qtttrim, conguLarispradivUis et orbt, quidimissam earn matrimonio^ 
past vigerinmm annum^ venmi oHm in se comparati arguebaty Life 
of Tiberius, s. 49. 

(&) There were at Rome four different ways of detaining the 
accused in custody: viz. the common jail; commitment to a mili* 
tary guard; commitment to the care of the consuls or other magis- 
trates in their own bouses, which Sallust, in Catiline, sect xlvii, 
calls liberas Custodias; and lastly, sureties for the person^s ap- 
pearance, which is what we call being out upon bad. 

Section XXIIL 
(a) The Theatre of Pompey, dedicated A. U. C. 699. For a 
further account of that magnificent structure, capable, according 
to Plioy, lib. zzxv. s. 15, of holding forty thbusand persons, sec 
Annals, book xiv. s. 20. 

Section XXIV. 
(a) Julia married to Agrippa, and their daughter Julia mar- 
ried to Lucius ^milius Paulus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 
46 and 52. 
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(6) Julius Antonius, for bis adulterous connexioD with Julia the 
daughter of Augustus, was put to death; and Silaous, for the like 
offence with Julia the grand-daughter, was condemned to baaiih- 
ment. For Julius Aotonius, see Annals, book iv. s. 44. 

S£cno5 XXV. 

(a) The law Papia Pappc^a derived its name from the two 
consuls who were the authors of it; namely, Marcus Papius Mq- 
tilus, and Quintus PoppjEus, A. U. C. 762, the ninth of the Chris- 
tian aera. Dio observes, that the two consuls had neither wife 
nor children; and for that reason, a law which imposed penalties 
on celibacy, and rewarded the married state, was the more ac- 
ceptable, because disinterested. 

(6) In the time of the republic, laws were finally passed by the 
people, who were asked. Is it your will and order that this shall 
be a law? The question was called Rogatio. Cicero, in his Oratioa 
pro domo su^, gives the form of words: VdUig^jubeoHij Qutritet,i(t 
M. TuUio aqua et ignis interdicaniur9 This being the maooer 
of enacting laws, Rooino and Lex became synonymous terms. 
Florus uses Rogatio in that sense, lib. iii. s. 17. Julius Cesar 
passed several laws to encourage population, but without eflect 

(c) The luxury of the times occasioned so much extra vagaoce, 
that men did not choose the additional expense of rearing childreo. 
See Manners of the Germans, s. xviii. note (/)• 

Section XXVL 
(a) It may be made a question, whether a period of pure sim- 
plicity and innocence ever existed. Seneca expatiates in praise 
of those times, epist. xc. and the poets have been lavish io their 
description of the golden age; but the history of mankind has do 
proofs of the fact An ingenious writer says, Who were those 
men that lived in so much innocence? The first man who was bom 
in the world, killed the second. When did the times of simpli- 
city begin? 
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Section XXVIL 

(a) The two Gracchi were leaders of the popular party, in 
opposition to the senate and the patrician order. Tiberius Grac- 
chus was the great factious dennagogue, A. U. C. 621 ; his brother 
Caius adopted the same measures A. U. C. 633. See an account 
of them, Florus, lib. iii. cap. 14 and 15. See also the Dialogue 
concerning Eloquence, s. zviii. note (d). Apuleius Saturninus 
endeavoured to enforce the laws of the Gracchi, and was killed 
in the contention, A. U. C. 654. See Florus, lib. iii. cap. 16. 

(6) M. Livtus Drusus was a grand comiptor in the name of 
the senate. He carried the arts of bribery beyond all former 
example. He died A. U. C. 663. Florus, lib. iii. cap. 17. 

(c) Florus (lib. iii. cap. 18.) calls this the Social War; but as 
it involved all Italy, it is called by Tacitus the Italic War. It 
was in the year of Rome 663. The civil war which followed 
was between Marius and Sylla, A. U. C. 6tj6. Florus, lib. iii. 
cap. 31. 

(d) Sylla usurped the authority of dictator, A, U. C. 672, and 
exercised those extraordinary powers till the year 675. Florus, 
lib. iii. cap. 21 and 23. He then abdicated the dictatorship, and 
died A. U. C. 676. 

(e) Lepidus was for abrogating all the laws of Sylla. See 
Florus, lib. iii. s. 23. 

(J) Sylla saw that the tribunes made an ill use of their power, 
and therefore reduced those magistrates within due bounds. 
Pompey, in his consulship, A. U. C. 684, re-established the 
tribunitian power. Speaking of this act, Cicero says he was in 
the habit of mentioning Pompey, upon all occasions, with the 
highest commendation; but with regard to the tribunitian power, 
be chose to be silent. He was not willing to condemn that mea- 
sure, and to approve was not in his power. Pompeium nostrum 
ecetem, rebus omnibus semper ampUssbnis summisque effero laudibus* 
De tribunUid postestate taceo; nee enim reprehendere libetj nee 
laudare possum. Cicero De Legibus, lib. iii. cap. 9. The trans- 
lation of what f(rflows, it must be acknowledged, is not exact. 
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The words are, The public good was no longer tiumght oj: netf 
duiracUre appeared^ and new itattUes toere enacted. The original 
says, Janifue non modo in commune^ eed in sk^pdoe homines lata 
qucRstiones. The true meaning seems to be, Laws were made 
not for the public only, but also with a vi«*w to individuals. The 
last was against the spirit and positive institutions of the Romao 
republic. Laws respecting particular persons were called Privir' 
legiumj from priva lex, a private law, which was forbidden, says 
Cicero, De Legibus, lib. iii. cap. 4, by the Twelve Tables; Pri- 
vilegia ne irroganto; and again, in the Oration, pro Domo sud^ 
Vetant leges- sacrcUcR^ vetant XII Tabula leges prioaUs homimbus 
irrogari; id est enim privUegiuM, Cicero is more explicit and 
diffuse against particular laws in the case of individuals, in 
the Oration Pro Sextio,s. 30. They were not unlike the ex port 
facto laws, and bills of attainder, which have been heard of in 
this country; it is to be hoped, to revive uo more. 

Section XXVIIL 

(a) Pompey's third consulship was A. U. C, 702; before the 
Christian aera 5S. One of his rules was, that no magistrate 
should be governor of a province, before the end of five years 
after the expiration of his office; and then he took upon himself 
the government of Spain for the additional term of five years. 
Dio, lib. xl. 

(fr) The twenty years of civil distraction are to be computed 
from the death of Pompey, A. U. C. 706. Augustus was consul 
for the sixth time, A. U. C. 726; before the Christian sera 28. 

(c) Informers were encouraged, by the law of Papia PoppaOy 
to hold a strict watch over such as lived in a state of celibacy. 

Section XXIX. 

(a) Dio informs us, that while Augustus, after all his victories, 

was still absent from Rome, the senate, by a decree, establbhed 

a new magistracy, consisting of twenty, to anperintend the police 

and good government of the city^ Their duty was divided into 
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difierent departments^ three to sit in judgment; three to direct 
the coinage; four to surperintend the public wajs; and ten to 
preside in such causes as were tried by the centumviri. The 
office was continued by Augustus^ and became the previous step 
to the higher magistracies. The time for entering on the quaestor- 
ship was at the age of four-and-twenty; consequently Nero, the 
eldest son of Germanicus, might begin his career of honours when 
turned of nineteen. 

(6) Drusus, the son of Tiberius. He married Lima, otherwise 
Lwilla^ the daughter of Drusus, who was brother to Tiberius. 
See the Grenealogical Table, No. 70 and 71. 

(ci Claudius, afterwards emperor, was brother to Germanicus. 
He had a son named Drusus, who died very young. The in- 
tended marriage never took place. See the Genealogical Table, 
No. 102. 

Section XXX. 

(a) Sallustius Crispus, the minister privy to the death of 
Agrippa Posthumus, has been already mentioned. Annals, book 
i. s. 6. His gardens, and other articles of luxury, are described 
by Plmy, lib. vii. s. 16; and lib. xxxiv. s. ii. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) For more of Mamercus Scaurus, a man famous for his 
talents at the bar, but detested for his vicious course of life, see 
Annals, book vi. s. 29. 

Section XXXII. 
(a) It has been already mentioned that Augustus, having re- 
siurved some provinces for his own management, resigned the rest 
to the senate. Asia and Africa were in the number assigned to 
the fathers, and were always considered as consular govern- 
ments. Two, who had discharged the office of consul, were 
named, and the province of each was decided by lot. That rule, 
however, was waived in sudden emergencies, and a proconsul 
was sent without any form of election or ballot. ^ 
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Section XXXIIf. 

(«) Plancina, the wife of Piso. 

(fr) The tribiiDal vfbere the codsqIs sat id judgment, was 
called Pnetorium. 

(e) Caius Oppius, tribune of the people A. U« G. 541, was 
the author of a law, by which the women were laid under several 
restrictions in the articles or dress and other expenses. That law 
was repealed, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of Cato the 
censor, A. U. C. 559. See Liry, lib. xxiv. s. 38. Bnt still it 
was thought necesaarr that the female sex should be held within 
due bounds, and other sumptuary laws were enacted. 

Section XXXIV. 

(a) For Corvinus Messala, who flourished in the time of Au- 
gustus, see the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. xii. note (e). 

(fr) He was married to Livia, the sister of Germanicus. See 
,tfae Genealogical Table, No. 71. 

Section XXXVIII. 

(a) Pliny the younger, in his panegyric on the emperor Trajan, 
says that^neither the laws enacted in the consulship of Voconius, 
nor the Julian law, conduced so much to enrich the exchequer of 
the prince and the public treasury, as the charge of violated 
majesty, too often the only charge against those who were free 
from every crime. Locupletab(mt et facum ti csrariiim fMNi tea 
ViKonia el Jhdiot Uges^ quam mageikUin singtdara ei unieum 
crimen eamm qui criminB voearent. Pliny, in Paneg. s. 42. 

(ft) It is probable that Antistios was a Roman by biith, who 
bad settled in Macedonia^ and there became a man of the firsi 
eonsequence. 

Section XXXIX. 
(•) Some of the commentatofs will have the person here men- 
tioned, to be Velleius Patercolus the historian; but the prttoomen 
PuBuus seems to denote a different man. 
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Section XLI. 
(a) Being thought dead, some years afterwards, and laid on 
bis funeral pile, he waked from his lethargy, but, for want of as- 
sistance, was consumed in the flames. Pliny, lib. vii. s. 52. 
Valerius MaiimuS| lib. i. cap. 8, 

Section XLII. 
(a) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XLIII. 
(a) Visellius Varro commanded on the Lower Rhine, and 
Caius Silius on the Upper. 

Section XLV. 
(a) The Gauls, under the conduct of Brennus, stormed the city 
of Rome, A. U. C. 364; before the Christian sera 390. Livy, 
lib. V. s. 35. They fought no less Uian thirty battles with Julius 
Ca&sar. Brotier, in his note on this passage, is at great pains to 
retrieve the fame of the ancient Gauls, who have been, in his 
(pinion, too much neglected, and indeed consigned to oblivion, 
by the irruption of the Franks. But the Grauls, he 8ay9« were a 
great and powerful nation, while Rome, under Tarquinius Priscus, 
was yet in its infancy; and though the name of Fkanks has been 
adopted by his countrymen, yet the nature of the first inhabitants 
has not been extinguished. The Gallic mind, the Gallic genius, 
and the Gallic manners have been transmitted from age to age, 
insomuch, that what Julius Caesar said of the people almost two 
thousand years ago, is true at this hour. So for Brotier. Those 
who tf e fond of researches into remote antiquity, and, as Doctor 
Goldsmith somewhere expressed it, who love to pursue the chase 
when the dews of the morning have passed away, will find in 
Brotier's Tacitus, vol, i. page 367, 8vo edit, an elaborate his- 
tory of the ancient Gauls. But whether in the history of those 
barbarous times, any thing can be found to equal the carnage, 
blood and massacre, which have lately disgraced their descen- 
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dantf, and excited the horror and indignation of all Europe, 
may be made a question. 

Section XLVIII. 
(a) The same Quirinius who has been mentioned in thife 
book, 8. zzii. 

Section LII. 

(a) The particular instances of Roman luxury, and the wealth 

and profusion of individuals, would lead to a long digression. i^)i- 

cius, and others of that class of epicures, are well known. Lucan 

has given a general account of the origin and progress of luxury: 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto 

Intulit, et rebus mores cessere secundis, 

Pnedaque et hostiles luxum suasere rapinie, 

Non auro tectisve modus; mensasque priores 

Aspernat^ fames; cultus gestare decoros 

Vix nuribus, rapu^re mares; feounda virorum 

Paupertas fugitur, totoque accersitur orbe 

Que gens quaeque perit. Longos tum jungere fines 

Agrorum,et duro quondam sulcata Camilli 

Yomere, et antiquos Curiorum passa ligones 

Longa sub ignotis extendere rura colonis. 

Pharsaua, lib. i« 

Section LIIL 
(a) Tiberius, who writes this letter to the senate, was so wdl 
known to be fond of his glass, that instead of Tibernu CUmUm 
Mroy he was called Biberius Caldius Mero. But though be 
was addicted to wine, he showed no disposition to the prevailing 
luxury of the times, till his excesses broke out in the isle of Ca-- 
prea. What Tiberius says of the fashionable style of dress, 
eommon to both sexes, is confirmed in the passage above quoted 
from Lucan: 
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Cultus gestare decoros 



Viz nuribus, rapuere mares. — 

Horace describes a Roman lady id her silk dress from the isle of 
Coos, so. thin, that it might be said to be transparent. 

Cois tibi pasne ridere est, 

Ut Dudam. 
Pliny the elder tells us, that the men in the summer season did not 
blush to follow their example: and were so little inclined to wear the 
military breast-plate, that their very clothes were a burthen. JVbn 
pnduU has vesles tuurpare eliam viros^ levUcUem propter oMtivam. 
in ionium a lorkd gerendd J&scessere moreSy ut aneri rit etiam vts- 
tis. Pliny, lib. xi. s. 23. See in this book, s. xzxiii. note (a). 

Section LV. 

(a) The battle of Actium was A. U. C. 722. Galba was mur- 
dered A. U. C. 823. 

Section LVl. 
(a) Lipsios observes that Drosus, according to this account| 
was stz-and-tbirty years of age. Tiberius was bom A. U. C. 
712, and was invested with the tribunitian power by Augustus 
A. U. C. 748. 

Section LVIII. 
(a) The death of Cornelius Merula deserves particular notice. 
He saw Marius and Cinna in possession of Rome, and the most 
illustrious citizens bleeding in one general massacre. He abdi- 
cated his office of consul, and, opening his veins, sprinkled with 
his blood the very altar where, inhis character of priest of Jupiter, 
he had frequently offered up his prayers for the peace and hap- 
piness of his country. With his last breath he poured forth his 
execration of Cinna, and, having invoked the vengeance of the 
gods on that traitor^s head, closed a life of honour and virtue. 
JIfenila aiUem, quietmb advmtum Cinrnz anmdaiu abdicaverai^ 
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inasi$ venis mperfmoque altaribus sangtAuj quaspro sahUe rtipub* 
liea Flamen Dialis precalus erai Deas^ eot tn txecratumem CumcR 
pariiumqHe ejuf turn preeattu^ optime de npnbUcm meritum spirUnm 
reddidit. Velleius PaterculuB, lib. ii. s. 28. This was A. U. C. 
667. From that time no priest of Jupiter was appointed till the 
year or Rome 743, when Augustus revived the office. Dio, lib. 
liv. The interval was a space of seventj-six years. 

Section LIX. 

(a) The emperor was not only commander in chief of fhe ar- 
mies of Rome, in his character of Imperator, and the sole direc- 
tor of all civil business, by his tribunitian power; but he was also, 
as high pontiff, at the head of the religion of his country. 

Section LX. 
(a) For a full account of the origin and progress of sanctuaries, 
see Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. ii. cap. 21. See also 
Spanheim, De usu Numismatom, cap. ix. 

Section LXII. 

(a) Lucius Scipio conquered Antiochus A. U. C. 564. Mi- 
thridates was driven out of Asia by Lucius Sylla A. U. C. 670. 

(6) The Persian monarchy was founded by Cyrus A. U. C. 
195; before the Christian era 559. 

(c) Marcus Perperna conquered Aristonicus, who made an ir- 
ruption into Asia A. U. C. 624. See Justin, lib. xxxvi. s. 4. Pub- 
lius Servilius, in the year of Rome 679, conquered the pirates of 
Cilicia, and, after reducing the principal cities of their countiy, 
stormed the citadel called Isauros, and thence took the name of 
IsAURicus. Undej cotucius ribi magnilaboris^ Isaurici cognomen 
udamavit, Florus, lib. iii. s. 6. 

(d) For king Aerias, see History book. ii. s. 3. 

Section LXL 
(a) The Venus StnUonie^ was so called after StraUmke^ 
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grand-mother of Sekucus 11. who mounted the throne o( Syria 
A. U. C. 507. Whoever desires to know more about the wor- 
ship paid to this goddess; will find a particular account in Bro- 
tier's Tacitus, vol. i. p. 413, 4to edit * 

Section XLIY. 
(a) All questions of war and peace, the suspension of hostilities 
and treaties of alliance, were referred to their decision. Fade- 
rum, pcuiSj beOiy indiLciarum oratares fedaks jtidicesque mnio, 
Cicero, de Legibus, lib. ii. s. 9. 

Section XLV. 
(a) The original says Etiam pedarii senatores: that is, the sen- 
ators, who, when die sense of the assembly was taken per die" 
cestiontn^ i. e. whm the house divided^ walked over to the side of 
those with whom they agreed. This was, according to Sallust 
in Catil. pedibus in sentenUam ire. Hence the verse of Laberius 
the satirist: A head without a tongue, is a pedestrian opinion. 
Caput sine linguft, pedaria sententia est. 

Section XLVI. 

(a) Scipio Africanus accused Lucius Cotta A. U. C. 663. 
Cotta was acquitted, lest the weight and dignity of the prosecu- 
tor should be thought to influence the judges. See Valerius Max- 
imus, lib. viii. cap. 1. Galba had been governor of a province 
of Spain, and was impeached by Cato the censor, A. U. C. 
604. See Val. Max. I. viii. c. 2; and Cicero, De Claris 
Orat. s. 23. Rutilius was a candidate for the consulship 
against Marcus Scaurus, A. U. C 645. Being disappointed of 
his election, he accused the successful candidate, and was, in his 
turn, prosecuted by Scaurus. Cicero, De Clar. Orat. s. xx^. 

(b) Seneca mentions Otho and Brutidius; Controversial, lib. ii. 
». 9. 

VOL. I. 51 
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Section LXVIir. 

(a) He was, Id the time of Augustus, proconsul of Asia; a mas 
of iDordiuate pride, and a cruel disposition* It is said that tfiret 
hundred men were put to death by his order in one day. Sene* 
ca, de Ira, lib. ii. cap. 5. 

(fr) See the Oeographical Table. 

Section LXX. 
(a) For more of Ateins Capito, see this book, s. Ixxii. 

Section LXXI. 

(a) There had been at Rome a temple of the Equestrian FoiCnne, 
built by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, in memory of a signal victoiy 
obtained by him in Spain. Livy, lib. xl. s. 40; and lib. xIlL s. 10. 

(6) The objection made by Metellos, was debated with great 
warmth in the senate, and also before the people. See lAvj^ lib. 
xxxvii. s. 51 

Section LXXII. 

(a) It was built by ^milius Paulus, who was consul A. U. C. 
704. Cicero calls it a glorious structure. JV%tI gratius iSb 
monumento^ nihii glariorius. Ad Atticum, lib. iv. epifl(t 16. 

(b) The public buildings erected by Taurus, Philippos, Bal- 
bus and others, are mentioned by Velleius Paterculus lib. ii. s. 
89; and more particularly by Suetonius, in Aug. s. xxix. 

(c) Seneca says, with indignation, Who could bear to see the 
statue of Sejanus placed over the ashes of Pompey? abase 
perfidious soldier among the monuments of a great commander! 
Qu» fwn rumperetWf supra cineres Cneii Pompeii consHtui Sejor 
ftttm, et in monumentis maxind imperatoris eansecrariperfidum mSi* 
fern? De Consolat. cap. 12. 

Section LXXIII. 
(a) Spartacus kindled up the servile war in Italy A. U. C. 681. 
He gained two important victories. Being defeated in a battle 
with Licinius Crassus, he died bravely, sword in liand .See the 
account in Florus, lib. iii. cap. 20. 
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(h) Sertorius, and Mithridates king of Pontus, joined in a 
league against the Romans, A. U. C. 680. Floras, lib. iii. s. 5. 

Section LXXIV. 

(a) Sallust says, the Numidian huts, called Mapalia by the na- 
tives, were of an oblong form, with a curve on each side, some- 
what resembling a ship. De Bell. Jugurth. s. xviii. 

(b) When titles of honour were suppressed the incentives of 
valour were extinguished, and military glory faded away. 

Section LXXV. 

(a) Asinius Saloninus was the son of Asinius Callus, who has 
been already mentioned, s. viii. by Vipsania Agrippina, who had 
been the wife of Tiberius, and was mother of his son Drusus; of 
course he was grandson to Asinius Pollio, who for his victory over 
the Salonii, a people of Dalmatia, was called Saloninus. The 
grandson enjoyed the title of his grandfather. He was also grand- 
son to Agrippa by his mother's side. See the Genealogical Table, 
No. 69. 

(b) Ateius Capito has been already mentioned in this book, s. 
Ixx. He was consul A. U. C. 759; of the Christian «ra 5. He 
succeeded Marcus ^milius Lepidus and Lucius Amintius for 
the remainder of their year, and his name, therefore, does not ap- 
pear In the Fasti Consulates. 

(c) Antistius Labeo is mentioned with honour in several pas- 
sages of the Digest He was one of those men, whose singular- 
ities are forgiven on account of their talents and their virtue9. 
His father, an ardent and zealous republican, resolved, afUr the 
battle of Philippi, not to survive the loss of public liberty. He was 
dispatched by his own command, by one of his domestics, whom 
he enfranchised, that he might not die by the hand of a slave. 
Appian, lib. iv. The son adopted the principles of his father* 
He thought, spoke, and acted, upon all occasions, with s^ repub- 
lican spirit. Augustus knew his character, and yet respected him. 
We are told by Pomponius, the civilian, Digest 1, tit. ii. s. 47, 
that the consulship fi)r part of the year was ofiered to him and re- 
jected. It is probable, that perceiving the state craft, by which 
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the consular authority waa abridged, and, by consequeiice, lm« 
paired, Labeo disdained to he the tine-semng consul of the couit 
Aulas Oellius (Ub. xiii. cap. 12) has presenred a fragment of a 
letter, in which Capito says of his rival, that he was a man al- 
most frantic with the love of liberty. ^SgUabat hommem libertoB 
qucBdam mmia et vecors. Noctes Atticae, lib. xiii. cap. 12. The 
favourite at the court of Augustus might naturally enough pronounce 
that judgment. And yet we find that the obsequious Capito could, 
in the reign of Tiberius, imitate the blunt freedom of hb rival. 
Being told that a word, coined by Tiberius in one of his speeches, 
was legitimate Latin, or, if it was not, that it woald noa become 
so: That, said Capito, is false; for you, Caesar, can ffwe the free- 
dom of the city to men, but not to words. CtrU jam mentiUKt, 
inquit Capiio: Tu emaij Ccuarj ewUakm d/aarz paUs hmnmibui^ 
verlfis non pote». Suetonius, De lUuslr. Qrammat, cap. ziii. 

Section LXXVI. 

(a) Junia was the daughter of Decimus Junius Silanus by Ser-. 
vilia, the sister of Cato of Utica. Senrilia was first married to 
M. Junius Brutus, and by him was the mother of Brutus, who 
stabbed Julius Cassar. Junia was, of course, niece to Cato, and 
half-sister to Brutus. She married Cassius, the friend of Bratus; 
and thus descended, and thus allied, the sister of one consfMrator 
against Cassar, and the widow of another, she lived unmolested 
in the full enjoyment of wealth and honour, to an extreme old age. 
The battle of Philippi was fought A. U. C. 712. From that 
time to the year of Rome 775, a period of sixty three years com- 
plete, Junia possessed splendid riches, and was buried at last with 
all the honours of a public funeral. The moderation of Augustui 
protected her, and the cruelty of Tiberias was not yet unchained. 

(6) The constitution being overturned, the assertors of public 
liberty were not displayed; but, as Tacitus elsewhere says, tht 
honour which was denied increased their gloiy. ^egatus honor 
gloriam imkndii. Annals, book iv. s. 26. 

END OF THE FI^ST VOLUHE. 
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